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AD VERTISEME Nx. 


Px ODUCTIONS of Imagination, and 


genuine Stories, which tend to inculcate and il- 
luſtrate, as well as to exemplify morality, have 
always been well received by the Public ; while 


compoſitions of a contrary tendency, have been 


generally looked upon with juſt indignation. » 


The following Tales and Hiſtories contain a 
variety of intereſting fituations and incidents to 
amuſe the fancy of the Reader; while the ſenti- 
ments interſperſed cannot fail to inſtru in the 


knowledge, and animate to the practice of vir» 


tue. 
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THE FORCE OF LOVE, 


Taz. E counteſs of F * was left a i with 
one daughter, about ſixteen years of age, and one 
ſon, about a year younger. She was poſſeſſed of 
a very large fortune, but choſe rather to retire 
and ſuperintend the education of her children at a 
remote country-ſeat, than expoſe them to the 
danger of habitual luxury, and ſeducing exam- 
ples in public life. 

It happened, that in the neighbourhood there | 
was a young lady of a good family but ſmall for- 
tune, whoſe name was Adelaide. She was about 
the ſame age with the counteſs's daughter, ex- 
tremely beautiful, of a moſt engaging manner: 
and uncommon ſprightlineſs and underſtanding. 
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This young lady the counteſs received into her 
family, as a companion for her daughter, with- 
out conſidering that ſhe had alſo a ſon, whom ſhe 


thus expoſed to temptations which few have re- 


ſiſted. 

The young gentleman 8 became enamoured 
of Adelaide, and ſoon made her acquainted with 
a paſſion, which he diligently concealed from 


every one elſe. She was far from being inſenſible 


to his merit, but was ſo much miſtreſs of her paſ- 
ſion, that ſne concealed it even from him. 

She knew the counteſs to be an haughty wo- 
man, who, having enriched the gentleman whom 
{he married by an immenſe fortune, had formed 
great projects for her ſon, and would reſent, with 
implacable bitterneſs, his marriage with a perſon - 
ſo much his inferior. She therefore diligently 
avoided all opportunities of being alone with the 


young *cotint, and for many months ſucceeded. 


Her eyes, however, had in voluntarily encouraged 
him to perſiſt in his affduities, and, at laſt, hav- 
ing ſtole upon Her, as ſhe was muſing in a fetired 
Part of the garden, he conjured her to hear him, 

with ſuch tenderneſs and importunity, chat me 
could reſiſt no longer. 


Sbe Heard him with à vifible emotion, and at 
laſt told him, with a moſt 4mlable bluſh, and 
decent "confuſion, that if ſhe was his Equal in 


rank arid fortune, he yould' have no Teaſon to be 
— with her , 5 but that, as the was 
fo 


—_ 
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o greatly his interior, ſhe hoped he would not ſo 


far injure her as to attempt the gratification of 
an unlawful paſſion, and added, with a ſigh, that 
ſhe could not ſo far injure him as to accept any 
propoſal of marriage. I ſhould not,” ſaid ſhe, 
e deſerve the affection you profeſs, if I did not 
** urge you to ſurmount it. Iwill therefore aſ- 
< fiſt you in the attempt, by conſtantly avoiding 
an interview; and thus, while my obſcuritx 

prevents me ſhown accepting your love, I ſhall 


at leaſt reflect with pleaſure, that I deſerve 


your eſteem.” 


The count was now more a wich her 
* and virtue, than he had before been 
with her perſon. He urged her to marry him 
with yet greater importunity; but. ſhe ſtill re- 
fuſed, and breaking away from him, perſiſted in 


her reſolution to avoid him for the future. He 


was not able to elude her vigilance during many 
months; but his attempts to expreſs his ſenti- 
ments in the preſence of others were now ſo often 
repeated, and her apparent inſenſibility made him 
go ſuch lengths to attract her notice, that his 
mother at length diſcovered his paſſion, and ral- 
lied him upon it. The count, upon this occaſion 
put on a ſerious air, and began to expatiate on 


the virtues of Adelaide; but the counteſs pre- 


vented the declaration which ſnhe ſaw he was abaut 
to introduce, by charging him, in the moſt pe- 
ä 2 to think of her no more. But 

B 2 ſhe 
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ſhe did not ſtop here, for the campaign being 
then opened, ſhe ſent him to the army, as a 
volunteer, the next day. As the whole fortune 
of the family was at her diſpoſal, he was com- 
pelled to comply, after having aſſured Adelaide, 
that whatever ſhould be his fortune, his love 
would be the ſame for ever. 

During the abſence of the young ſoldier, a 


neighbouring gentleman became enamoured of 


his miſtreſs; and as he conſidered her as under the 
counteſs's protection, he made his firſt propoſal 
to her. The counteſs was ſo pleaſed at this op- 
portunity of putting her ſon out of danger, that- 
ſhe not only conſented, but promiſed to augment . 


her fortune, upon this n. with a very con- 
ſiderable ſum. 


The young count, who was 1 then entered 


into winter- quarters, got intelligence of this 


match, and immediately taking poſt-horſes, he 
arrived while they were preſſing Adelaide, by 
every poſſible motive, to conſent. He threw him- 
ſelf at his mother's feet in an agony of tender- 


neſs and grief, avowed his deſire to eſpouſe Ade- 


Jaide, which he urged her to permit, as that 
which alone could prevent him from being ſuper- 
latively wretched. 

The counteſs anſwered this importunity only 


with reproaches ; but the expoſtulation became 


ſo warm, and was ſo long continued, that it 
could not be kept a ſecret from the new ſuitor, 
who, 


* 


, 5 


who, in point of honor, deſiſted from his ad- 
dreſſes, and declared he would not marry an an- 
gel under ſuch circumſtances. This diſappoint- 
ment made the counteſs yet more angry, and 


: Adelaide was immediately diſmiſſed. The count, 


who before delayed his marriage in deference to 
his mether, now thought it his duty to defer it 
no longer. To repair, therefore the loſs of for- 
tune and protection, of which he had been the 
cauſe, he made Adelaide his wife, and ſtill hoped - 
that time and affiduity would produce a recon- 


ciliation. In theſe hopes, however, he was de- 


ceived. The counteſs was inexorable. She with- 
drew the count's allowance, and abandoned the 
young couple to all the wretchedneſs of Want, 
aggravated by the remembrance of habitual plenty. 

After four years, having buried a little girl, 
which they had offered to their mother's protec- 
tion, without effect, they found it impoſſible longer 
to procure the neceſſaries of life, and were there- 
fore at laſt, compelled to part. After many in- 
effectual efforts, the count propoſed to his wife, 
that as the only expedient to prevent their periſn- 
ing of want, /he ſhould enter into a nunnery, 
and he into a convent. Io this propoſal, 
which was made and received with tears, reluc- 
tance, agony, and confuſion, the unhappy lady 
conſented, and it was immediately put into exe- 
cution, Some few trinkets, which, during all 
their diftreſs, ſhe had preſerved, as preſents from 
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the count, were now converted into money, the 


whole of which he inſiſted ſne ſhould keep; ; and 
after ſuch a ſcene of tender diſtreſs, as no imagi- 


nation can paint, they parted. The lady took 


the veil under a lady abbeſs, to whom her family 


and misfortunes were known, and the count went 


into a monaſtery at Paris. 

But though theſe wretched lovers had now for- 
faken the world, they were ftill perſecuted by 
fortune. The ſtory of Adelaide having been 
much talked of in the convent, ſome of the ſiſters, 
either jealous of the praiſes ſhe received, or moved 
by ſome ſecret malignity, caballed againft her, 


and ſucceeded fo well in their machinations, that 


after the death of the lady abbeſs her friend, they 
procured her to be expelled the houſe. 

She was now again. driven out to. ſea, and ex- 
poſed to the ſtorms, by which ſhe had al- 
ready ſuffered ſhipwreck. . However, ſhe had in 
the monaſtery ſome friends, though the majority 
were her enemies; and one of the ſiſters gave her 


a letter of como to her father, who was 


an officer at court. With this letter ſhe went to 


Paris, and while the gentleman, to whom ſhe was 


recommended, was buſied in ſeeking to procure 


ber another retreat, ſhe ſent word to the count her 


huſband, of her arrival, and requeſted, that ſhe 
might be admitted to another interview, though 

but of one hour. 
This unexpected requeſt of a wife ſo tenderly 
beloved, 


? 
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beloved, threw. the count into another agony, 
He did not, however, dare to fee her; and there- 
fore, when he was ſufficiently recovered, he en- 
treated that ſhe would not think of an interview, 
which might be fatal at once to his peace end her 
own. | 

Adelaide, whoſe love was ſtill too delicate and 


too ardent, to take this refuſal, however reaſon- 


able, without pain, became yet more impatient to 
ſee him. She therefore went to the convent, and 
upon entering the church, the firſt object ſhe. be- 
held was her huſband, who was engaged with the 
reſt of his community, in the ſolemn exerciſes of 
devotion to God. She was ſtruck with his poſture, 
his appearance, and his employment. She waited 
till he roſe from his knees, and then went up and 
looxea upon him With an gager tenderneſs. which 
might well have compelled a return. But the - 
moment his eyes caught hers, he caſt them to the 
ground, and, notwithſtanding her utmoſt endea- 
vours to attract his notice, he paſſed on with a 
ſolemn and flow pace, concealing his emotions 
with the appearance of inſenſibility and neglect. 
She knew that he diſguiſed the ſentiments of his 
heart, and ſhe knew alſo- that it was not leſs for 
her fake than his own; yet the appearance- 
only of neglect or unkindneſs, for whatever reaſon 
aſſumed, was more than ſhe could bear; and after 
a ſhort ſtruggle with the paſſions that ſwelled in her 
boſom, ſhe ſunk down in aſwoon, She was im- 
B 4 mediately 
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mediately carried off, and her firſt enquiry, after 
ſhe recovered, was for her dear count. 

Some who were preſent ran immediately, and 
told him his wife was dying, and his ſuperior 
commanded him to make haſte and conſole her ; 
but before he came the confli had put an end to 
her life. At this moment all the fortitude of the 
count forſook him, and he burſt into tears. It 
was with difhculty that he was ſeparated from the 
body, and being at laſt carried back to his con- 


vent, he ſpent the remainder of his days 1 in au- 


ſterities, which haſanetth his death. 


* 
” 
* 
# 
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LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP REWARDED®. 


| Tu E beautiful Elvira, whoſe ſurprizing ad- 


ventures are the ſubject of this hiſtory, was born 
in Avilia, one of the moſt famous cities of Caſ- 
tille. Her parents were deſcended from illuſtrious 
families, who had ſignalized themſelves in the 
field, and were ſufficiently endowed with the gifts 
of fortune. They loved Elvira, with the moſt 
tender affection, not ſo much e ſhe was their 


—— 


_ — 


* The ſubſtance of a Spaniſh novel. 
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only child, as that her amiable qualities juſtified 
the exceſs of their parental tenderneſs. Together 


with an uncommon beauty, ſhe. poſſeſſed a mo- 


deity, which commanded reſpect, wherever her 


charms created love, At the ſame time, ſhe was 


bleſſed with an underſtandin 8 ſuperior to moſt of 
her ſex. 

It is not to be wondered that with theſe quali- 
fications, ſeveral young cavaliers looked upon her 
with paſſionate eyes. She was, however, deaf 
to all their purſuits, and avoided their addrefles 
with as much earneſtneſs as others of her age 
would have ſought after them. A ſecret paſſion, 
which had grown up with her from her infancy, 
where ſhe had no hopes of ſucceſs, made her re- 
ject all propoſals of marriage. 

Her father had a brother, who for ſome time 
lived in aMuence; but, by an unforeſeen ſeries of 
misfortunes, was reduced to ſuch an extremity, 

as to leave his country, and ſolicit a licence from 
his majeſty to go to the Indies, in hopes that for- 


tune might be more propitious to him in another 
elimate. 


He had been bar ſome time a widower; and, 
before his departure, he recommended his onty 


ſon, named Henriquez, to the friendſhip and. 


protection of his brother, who received him with 
as much pleafure as if he had been his own, and 


| expreſſed the greateſt joy, becauſe Heaven had 


given him one who was as dear to him as a lon 3 5 
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that, when Elvira was happy in the arms of a 
huſband, he might remain with him, and be his 
conſolation in the anxieties that accompany ſoli- 
tude and old age. 


Henriquez was almoſt two years older than El- 
vira, when he was put into his uncle's hands. 


He was handſome, ſprightly, and engaging in his 
temper; and as he grew up, gave ſuch marks of 


prudence and good ſenſe, that his uncle, in a ſhort 
time, loved him with almoſt the ſame affection as 
his own daughter, educating them together as 
brother and ſiſter; not ſo much from their near- 


neſs in blood, as from the equal tenderneſs he felt 


for both. Thus their mutual affeRion increaſed 


with their years; and when they were advanced 
beyond the age of childhood, reaſon, and a con- 
ſciouſneſs of each other's worth, confirmed what 
at firſt was only the effect of ſympathy. 
Henriquez began to diſcover a ſolidity in all his 
actions, which ſhewed the ſtrength of his judg- 
ment ; whilft the charms of his wit, and the gal- 


lantry of his behaviour, gave him the pre-emi- 


nence over all the youth of that noble city. The 
love he felt for Elvira already paſſed the bounds 
his prudence wiſhed to ſet to it; and his conſtant 
knowledge of her merit daily increaſed a flame, 
which was too ardent to be concealed from her 
who occaſioned it. 

On the other hand, Elvira Rruggled in vain 


againſt ſo ** an inclination, though ſhe 


concealed 
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© | concealed it with the utmoſt care; knowing that 


her father, who was far advanced in years, was 
not free from a ſufpicious temper, the conſtant 


defect of age. 


She dreaded alſo his refolanions in favor of a 


friend of his, one of the moſt opulent in the city, 


who had already made ſome overtures for his ſon, 


whom her charms had captivated. The father 


of Elvira liſtened with pleaſure to this propoſal, 

as Octavio, which was the name of the lover, was 
of illuſtrious birth, and ſole heir to an eftate of 
fix thouſand ducats yearly revenue. From hence 
aroſe the ſtrongeſt fears in Elvira; who, knowing 
the dangerous power of riches, trembled, leſt this 
ample fortune ſhould tempt her parents to make 
her for ever unhappy. She ſaid, within herſelf 
that whoever is ſatisfied with his fortune is ſuffi- 
ciently rich; that happineſs does not conſiſt in a 


glare of pomp. and equipage; and that content in a 


cottage is far preferable to diſcontent and ſorrow 
in a palace. In fine, her love inſpired her with a 
kind cf philoſophy, which has no influence 


upon the minds of thoſe whom age has cured i | 


that paſſion. 


Thus hope and deſpair mutually ende the 
heart of the daughter, while avarice and ambition 
equally diſturbed that of the father. But, after 
ſome days conſideration, he fully determined to 
give her to Octavio; and taking his nephew with 


him into the fields, whoſe ann and judg- 
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ment by hog ſurpaſſed his years, he choſe to 
diſcloſe his deſign to him, the ſuſpicion of which 
Elvira had concealed from him, not to drive him 
to deſpair. The uncle ſeated himſelf under ſome 
trees, which grew by the banks of a ſmall riyulet, 
and his nephew placing himſelf by him, he ad- 
dreſſed him as follows. 

* Henriquez, thou canft not doubt of my 
« tenderneſs, nor how dear thou art to me, 
*.fince I have always behaved to thee with the 
« affeQion of a father; and Heaven is my wit- 

* nels, that I think myſelf happy in poſſeſſing 
« thee as-a ſon, ſince. all who knaw thee admire 
© thy prudence, and eſteem thy virtue. I ſay 
this, to juſtify the opinion I have of thy good 
* ſenſe; as, without truſting wholly to my own, 
or to the experience of many years, I am 
ce willing to take thy advice upon an affair, which 
4 ] ſhall communicate to thee. I am, as thou 
« ſceſt, fo far advanced in the infirmities of 
c old age, that I muſt daily expect my diſſolution. 
My greateſt regret, at that hour, would be to 
t leave Elvira uneſtabliſhed in life.“ 

Henriquez liſtened to this preamble, with the 
juſteſt dread of at length hearing ſome reſolution 
fatal to his love; and, without being able to re- 
turn an anſwer, with great difficulty concealed 
his diſorder, whilft his uncle went on thus: 
Octavio has been for ſome months ſo diſ- 
2 © Side in love wth Elvira, that his father, 

„ 


2 70 
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« from whom he could no longer conceal his paſ- 


« fjon, has in perſon ſolicited me to ſave the life 


« of his ſon, by giving him my dayghter in 
© marriage. Thou knoweſt how amply he is 
« endowed both with the gifts of birth and for- 
e tune, I could not have hoped for ſo advanta- 
e geous a propoſal, and am therefore determined 
© to ſeize upon the occaſion; and to-morrow I 
„ deſign to conclude the agreement, and ſign the 
ce articles, being fully aſſured of the obedience 
« of Elvira. Nevertheleſs, I choſe firſt to com- 
© municate my intentions to thee, that byithy 


„ prudence, approving of my choice, I might 


© be better confirmed in it.” 

It is not in words to expreſs what ſentiments 
aroſe in the breaſt of Henriquez, at hearing this 
diſcourſe of his uncle's. ' He ſtood in need of all 
his wiſdom to repreſs and conceal the agony 
which he felt. He anſwered, however, with the 


leaſt appearance of emotion that was poſſible, and 


endeavoured to repreſent to him the danger, of ſo 
haſtily exacting a conſent by paternal obedience, 
and to diſſuade him from concluding | the affair 
entirely, before he had examined into the ſenti- 
ments of his daughter, | 

Henriquez, who, in this ſudden confuſion * 
ſurprize, ſcarce knew how to act, ſaid theſe things, 
in hopes at leaſt to delay his misfortune for ſome 
time. But the reaſons he made uſe of happened 


not to * his uncle, who, conforming to 
his 
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his advice, reſolved to declare it to his daughter, 
but ill with this determination, that there ſhould 
be no interval between the propoſal and the con- 
ſent. | | 

Henriquez returned home in ſuch a ſituation of 
trouble, ſurprize and confuſion, that he .almoſt 
looked upon what had paſſed as a terrifying dream, 
and could ſcarce believe himſelf awake. 

He was accuſtomed to converfe with Elvira in 
the night, when her parents were afleep; and 
they frequently remained together till day (in the 
preſence of one who had brought her up, and was 
the confidante of her love) without ever paſſing 
the bounds of reſpect, or indulging themſelves in 
any unbecoming freedoms. But how different was 
this night from the many happy ones they had for- 
merly paſſed together] Imagination only can de- 
ſcribe the grief, the tenderneſs, the mutual pro- 

teſtations of fidelity that paſſed between them 
upon this unhappy event. Depending, how- 
ever, upon each other's fincerity, they departed 
with more tranquillity, than could have been ex- 

In the morning, the young lady was ſent for 
into the apartment of thoſe who gave her birth, 
During the whole night, they had been conſulting 
upon a deſign, which they imagined ſhe would 
not refuſe, They began by telling her——that 
her felicity was their chief ſtudy ; that ſhe was the 

-_ pleaſing cauſe of all their cares and folicitudes,— 
and 
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and that a worthy eſtabliſhment for their dear El- 
vira would make them completely happy; after 
which they added, that, depending upon her obe- 
| dience, in a point that was greatly to her advan- 
tage, they had promiſed her to Octavio, of whoſe 
merit ſhe was not ignorant, and who, upon 
many accounts, was highly worthy of her. 

The afflicted Elvira liſtened to this propoſal 
with equal patience and ſorrow, and replied, that 
there was no huſband who could make her re- 
ſolve to abandon them, conjuring them to ſuffer - 
her to continue to ſerve them, without conſtrain- 
ing her to obey a man, whoſe manners and temper 
were unknown to her, or at leaſt to give her time 
to think of the matter, before they engaged her 
hand. Her anſwer appeared fo reaſonable, that, 
imagining ſhe would ſoon ſubmit to their deſires, - 
they did not then preſs her any farther ; and EL 
vira retired ſatisfied with the effort her love had 
made. 

But a few hours had only elapſed, before the 
father of Octavio came to haſten the concluſion * 
of the treaty ; and Elvira's father looking. upon 
the arguments ſhe had made uſe of, rather as the 
effects of ſhame and modeſty, than diſlike, upon 
the entire confidence he had in the obedience of 
his daughter, made no difficulty to give his pro- 
miſe, that without delay all ſhould be concluded 
the next day. But he deceived himſelf, in this 
* of his * for no law can 

5 oblige 
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16 LoVE AND 
oblige a child to an obedience, which may, per- 


haps, ruin her for ever. 


This inconfiderate and ambitious father now 


returned more eagerly than ever to his firſt de- 


termination, and immediately endeavoured to 
oblige his daughter to confent. But ſhe, inſpired 
by a paſſion which -renders the moſt ſtupid elo- 
quent, added a thouſand new reaſons to thoſe ſhe 
had before alledged, and continued firm in her op- 
poſition to his deſigns. Though highly diſpleaſed, 
he choſe to diſſemble his reſentment, that he 
might not bring things to. an extremity, and 
judged it more proper to ſpeak to Henriquez, 
whoſe prudence he was ſenſible of, hoping by his 
addreſs, and the credit he knew he had with E- 
vira, he might conquer her obſtinacy. With this 
deſign he took him aſide, and exaggerated to him 


the imprudence of Elvira. deſired him to diſ- 


courſe with her, —repreſent her folly to her, —— 
and diſpoſe her to behave ſo as he might not be 
obliged to make uſe of rigour and violence, which 
he ſhould be conſtrained to have recourſe to, ra- 

ther than fail of his promiſe. 
Henriquez promiſed to omit nothing that might 
perſuade her to her duty. But the old gentleman, 
who was reſolved to ſce the iflue of it without 
delay, did not fatisfy himſelf with that promiſe, 
but would have it immediately put in execution, 
and being deſirous to hear, without diſguiſe, the 
ſentiments of his daughter, he determined to be a 
witneſs of the interview. , 
| . 
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FRIENDSHIP REWARDED. 17 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the diſorder of Hen- 


W riquez at this reſolution. But his uncle, with- 


out regarding him, immediately ordered Elvira 
to come into his apartment to ſpeak to her 
couſin, who waited for her there; and he him- 
ſelf retired into a cloſet, where he could ſee and 
hear all that paſſed. He ſoon ſaw his daughter 
appear, who little thought of meeting with ſuch 
a reception, Henriquez ſtood like a man ſtruck 
by a ſudden death, uncertain how to act on this 
critical occaſion, and unable to give her the 
leaſt ſign of the diſſimulation of his diſcourſe, 
knowing what penetrating eyes beheld his leaſt 
actions; ſo that Elvira was equally ſurpriſed by 
his confuſion and his ſilence, and was opening 
her mouth to make him ſome tender reproaches ; 
| when he, dreading what ſhe would ſay, haſtily 
interrupted” her, by beginning his fatal and con- 
ſtrained diſcourſe, which laſted for ſome time, 
and conſiſted in the moſt cogent arguments he 
could uſe to perſuade her to ſubmit to the will 
of her parents, whoſe deſigns tended ſolely to 

her good and happineſs, 18 


The violence, which Henriquez put upon 
himſelf, in ſpeaking a language ſo foreign to his 
| ſentiments, made every word he pronounced a 
poniard to his heart. Unhappy youth ! re- 
duced to perſuade and defire a thing, which 
1 not be granted, without coſting him his 
fe. | | : 


| Elvira 


' ©© Jaws of duty, and expoſe myſelf to their re- 


<« {ible mark of his contempt, and the errors of 


©. my riches, as teſtimonies. of a ſincere paſſion ?: 


(e 


s object, and diſcover only an equal indif- 
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lvira n ſtened to him with an amazement 
and reſentment, eaſier to be imagined than ex- 
What!“ ſaid ſhe within herſelf, 

« whilſt I, for his ſake, throw off the reſpec I 
*© owe to the authors of my being, violate the 


© ſentment, can Henriquez ſpeak to me with 
* ſuch formal indifference, and perſuade me to 


© love another? Could he give me a more vi- 


« my tendernefs, that took the intereſted marks 
of his addreſſes, which doubtleſs, only regarded 


He certainly hoped. to gain my heart, in order 
© only to make himſelf maſter of my fortune; 
© and now, ſeeing my father fixed in another 
* deſign, meanly complies with him, upon 
* whom his intereſt depends. Unhappy Elvira! 
conceal = miſplaced love from its unworthy 


& ference.” 


. Thus hurried away by the firſt emotions of 
her reſentment, without giving herſelf leiſure 
to reflect upon the long experience ſhe had had of 
his ſincerity, when he had finiſhed his diſcourſe, 
ſhe made the following reply. © After ſerious 
© and mature deliberation on the ſubject, I 
© have made up my mind upon it. As you 
“ fo much defire it, it muſt be for my intereſt, 
80 and, therefore, 1 agree to it without any he- 
| 5 {itation, 
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e ſitation, You may, if you pleaſe, go di- 
6 rectly and acquaint my father, that Octavio 
js far from being diſpleaſing to me, and that I 
approve of his addreſſes.” 


As ſhe finiſhed theſe words, without waiting 


W for any reply, ſhe left the room, unable to re- 


{train her tears and ſorrow any longer. 


The old cavalier, tranſported with joy, came 
out of the place of his concealment, and by re- 
peated embraces, teſtified his joy to the deſpairing 
Henriquez, at the ſucceſs of his harangue; and, 
without taking the leaſt notice of the diſorder of 
his countenance, went immediately to impart 
the happy news to the father of Octavio, and 
the relations on both fides, leaving Henriquez 


in a ſituation eaſy to be imagined, though dif- 


ficult to be expreſſed, loſt in the utmoſt deſpair, 
and aceuſing himſelf as the author of his fate, 
and as having loſt, by his unhappy diſſimulatien, 


in one moment, what he had MII by the al- 
ſiduity of years. 


The firſt reſolution was to cudrarour to 
ſpeak immediately with Elvira in private, and 
diſcover the fatal neceſſity that forced him on 
this unfortunate deceit. But he could not ob- 
tain admittance to her. Grief and reſentment 
had rendered her inacceſſible. He was, therefore, 
obliged to leave the houſe, and retire to a ſoli- 
tary walk, where, unconſtrained and at liberty, 
he might give a looſe to his ſorrow. 
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In the mean time, the father of Elvira re- 
turned home tranſported with joy, and in- 
troduced her new lover, who came to offer her 


the tribute of his heart, and enjoy her preſence 


for a few moments. She received him, without 
ſo much as lifting up her eyes to look upon him; 


and though Octavio imputed this coolneſs to a 
modeſt reſerve, he would have imagined ſome- 


thing more, if he lad perceived the tears, which, 
with the utmoſt diffculty ſhe reſtrained from ap- 
pearing. 


During the few Jaye ck paſſed between 
this interview, and the day appointed for the 
ſolemnization of the marriage, Henriquez and 
Elvira felt all the torments. of approaching ruin, 
which i in a moment was to ſeparate their hearts 
for ever. They could have no converſation but 


with their eyes; and in thoſe of Henriquez there 


appeared ſuch an exceſs of love, and ſo viſible 
a deſpair, that Elvira, whoſe paſſion was ſtill 
the ſame, began to fear ſhe had been too raſh, 


and that ſome inevitable conſtraint had forced 
him upon making that unhappy harangue, which 


was ſo near being the occaſion of their eternal 
' miſery, . 


The evening before the fatal tie was to be 
performed, Henriquez, who had aſſiduouſly 
watched all opportunities, found Elvira alone; 
who not flying immediately, he ſnatched the oc- 
cafion, and, burſting into tears, which he in vain 

| | | endeavoured 
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endeavoured to repreſs, in as few words as poſ- 
ſible, he diſcovered to her his innocence, and the 
barbarous compulſion of his uncle, who had 
thus forced him to ſolicit himſelf the ſentenee of 
his death, 

Elvira, whoſe hangs pleaded but too nails 
in his favour, eaſily gave credit to his aſſevera- 
tions; and joining her tears with his, would 
bave aſſured him, that ſhe would run all hazards, 


rather than be wanting in her fidelity to him, 


when ſhe was interrupted by the arrival of her 
mother, accompanied with ſome of the friends 
of Octavio, who, in an inſtant, ſeparated theſe 
two unhappy, but paſſionate lovers, and left 
them in a ſituation to which death would be 
infinitely preferable. 

Henriquez, though he found ſome relief in 
having been able to make his innocency known 
to his miſtreſs, yet, imagining her lofs irretriev- 
able, and finding himſelf incapable of bearing 
the ſight of that fatal ceremony, which was for 


ever to divide her from him, flew, like a man 


in diſtraction, to the houſe of one of his deareſt 


friends, named Don Felix, who had been the 
confident of all his ſorrows; and informing 


him of the diſaſtrous fate of his love, he added, 
that he found himſelf incapable of remaining 
any longer in a place, where he had loſt all that 


was dear to him, and was reſolved to depart im- 
| mediately 
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j ey towards Seville, i in order to embark 


there, and join his father in the Indies. 


Don Felix could not diſapprove of this re- 
ſolution, knowing that abſence was the only 


hope of recovery, in ſuch deſperate caſes. 
But Henriquez could not leave the idol of his 


heart, without once more giving her teſtimonies 


of his innocence, his love, and his deſpair. He 
wrote to her in the molt pathetic terms, which 


diſtreſſed love could ſuggeſt, and, without men- 


tioning his departure, only told her, that the 
remainder of his miſerable life ſhould be ſpent in 


imploring Heaven to protect her virtue, and, it 


poſſible, by forgetting him, to make her as 
happy as he muſt be wretched. 
This letter was faithfully delivered to Elvira 


the ſame day. She read it with the deepeſt 
emotions of love and compaſſion, and, hurried 


away by her paſſion, the long knowledge ſhe had 
of the many virtues of Henriquez, and the hor- 
rors of her approaching deſtiny, ſhe reſolved to 


follow his fate wherever it led him, and to be 


mutually happy in a low cottage with him, 
rather than be magnificently miſerable, with the 
riches and opulence of his hated' rival. 
The night (ſurpriſed her in thefe reſolutions, 
and the houſe being filled with a numerous aſ- 
ſembly of friends and relations; ' ſhe haſtily put 
on her walls -and — her jewels, 
and 


* 
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and what ſhe had of value, with her, ſhe for- 
tunately ſlipt out with a company of maſks, 
who were leaving the houſe; and, before ſhe 
| was miſled in that crowd and confuſion of plea- 
ſure, came to the houſe of Felix, whom ſhe 
found ſunk in melancholy, She immediately 
enquired for Henriquez. He told her he had 
been gone for Seville above three hours, flying 
from his country in the laſt affliction, and far 
from expecting ſo favourable a reſolution. 

It is ſurpriſing that the agitated Elvira was 
not ſtruck dead with this unexpected misfortune. 
c She inſtantly fainted away ; and, when ſhe was 
brought to herſelf, appeared in a conditic ant 
ſeemed to threaten her life. 


Don Felix, through compaſſion, would wil- 


\ I lingly have accompanied ber directly to follow 
4 his ſteps, and, at leaſt, overtake him at Se- 
d ville. But the extremity ſhe was in convinced 
2 him, that ſhe ſtood more in need of aſſiſtance 
1 and repoſe, than of endangering her life by ſo 
be great a fatigue; beſides, that it was certain, in the 
n, tumult they would be in at her eſcape, people 
ne would be ſent every where in queſt of her, and 
ſhe, by conſequence, in the utmoſt danger of 
is falling into their hands. He thought it, there- 
if fore, moſt proper, to conduct her immediately 


to the houſe of his aunt, whoſe prudence he 
85 could depend upon, and who received her with 
* the tenderneſs of a parent. There he leſt her 
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in ſafety, aſſuring her he would depart imme- 


diately to acquaint his friend with his unhoped 


for happineſs, and to prevent his. voyage, 

During this time, the family of Elvira was in 
incredible confuſion. Her father and Octavio 
appeared like men deprived of reaſon, and their 
friends in vain made the moſt diligent enquiries 
after her. But reflecting that Henriquez had 
alſo diſappeared, they imagined, he muſt be the 
cauſe, and that ſince they were both miſſing, he 
had moſt certainly carried her off. 
Thus, without further heſitation, the father 
of Elvira, breathing only vengeance for this in- 
 ſu'. reſolved to purſue him every where, in 
order to have him puniſhed according to the 
greatneſs of his crime. Octavio offered to ac- 
company him, being equally ſolicitous for a re- 
venge; and recollecting they had heard hin 
frequently expreſs a particular deſire to ſee Ma- 
drid, and the famous court of Philip IV. they 
agreed to take that road, whilſt the deſpair of 
Henriquez was accompanying him in that of 
Seville...  *- 5 

Don Felix was highly pleaſed at their mil: 
take, and immediately flew to inform Elvira, 
that he believed ſhe might now. with ſafety ac- 
company him in his journey. She conſented to 
it with the utmoſt joy, and they agreed to leave 
the city in the night, to avoid being known. 
rity r ſucceeded in their deſign; and 


Don 
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Don Felix, with a faithful domeſtic, took alſo 
care to provide himſelf with money ſufficient for 
their ſubſiſtence, if the journey ſhould prove 
longer than they expected. 
Henriquez, little ſuſpecting what had paſſ- 
ed in his favour, continued his journey, ſo 
dejected, and with ſo great a hatred of life, that 
heaven, touched with his complaints, ſeemed 
willing to deprive him of it. For his horſe, 
ſtarting ſuddenly at a bird which ſprung up from 
the ground, fell- with ſuch violence, that Hen- 
riquez, whole leg was engaged under him, found 
it impoſſible to riſe, or to diſengage himſelf from 
him, till ſome peaſants, touched by his cries, 
ran to his aſſiſtance, and leaving their labour, 
carried him in their arms to a little inn, which 
ood at the entrance of a neighbouring village, 
where proper care - was taken of him. But, 
though his leg and thigh were not broke, the 
contuſion was ſo great, that he was above eight 
days before he could purſue his journey; and 
when he found himſelf recovered enough to 
mount his horſe, he continued his route, whilſt 
Felix and Elvira had already got two days jour- 
ney before him, and even paſled through the 
village, where he lay ill of his fall. | 
Henriquez travelled ſlowly on, agitated with 
confuſion, regret, and jealouſy, - when one even- 
ing, loſt in his melancholy reflections, he in- 
ſenſibly found himſelf overtaken by fo dark a 


' C n ht, 
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night, that it was impoſſible for him to ſee his 


way. The moon was veiled with a thick cloud, 
and in this darkneſs Henriquez began to reflect 
upon the accounts he had heard of the danger 
of this part of the country. Whilſt he was 
thinking of this, he was ſuddenly alarmed by a 
noiſe, He alighted from his horſe, and had 
ſcarce drawn his ſword, before he imagined he 
diſcerned ſomething like the ſhadow of a man, 


who, by the help of the night, endeavoured to 


conceal himſeif behind a neighbouring hedge. 


He came haſtily up to him, and preſented the 


point of his ſword. But, the man, without be- 
ing in the leaſt concerned, called to him to 
throw down his weapon and his purſe, unleſs he 


had a mind to be worſe uſed; for that, if he 


thought of defence, it was running into voluntary 
deſtruction, becauſe he would find himſelf, in a 
moment, ſurrounded by his companions, and 


cut to pieces. | 
Henriquez ſuppoſed that this was a ſtratagem 


of the robber, in order to intimidate him; and 


his fatal paſſion making him regardleſs of ſafety, 


he ruſhed boldly upon him, and would have ſtab- 


bed him at the firſt paſs, if the traitor, ſuſpeQing 


it, had not ſtarted back three paces, and with a 
loud whiſtle called his companions, who came 
up in an inſtant, and ſurrounded Henriquez. 
The unhappy cavalier, attacked on all ſides, 
diſcovered in his reſiſtance fuch uncommon va- 
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lour and intrepidity, that the chief of the troop, 
admiring his courage, and touched with sompaſ- 
fion that a man, who could ſo valiantly defend 
his life, ſhould wantonly loſe it, leaped in before 
him, and making a ſign with his ſword to keep 
back the fury of his companions, he turned 
towards Henriquez, and told him, that the 
ſole deſign of thoſe who were with him, was to 
plunder, and not to murder, unleſs they were 
forced to it by too great an obſtinacy: And 
therefore he adviſed him (as a man who by ſuch 
proofs of courage was become his friend) not 
to precipitate himſelf upon a voluntary death, 
but to come patiently and paſs the night with 
them, where he ſhould receive no hurt. 
Henriquez replied with an unmoved voice, - 
that life was not of value enough to him to fear 
to loſe it; but that, not to appear ungrateful to 
him who ſo generouſly gave it, he accepted his 
propoſal with thanks.” As he uttered theſe words, 
he preſented his' ſword to him, and ſuffered | 
himſelf to be conducted to their retreat, 
They arrived together at a cave, which run 
a great way under the earth, and contained 
within it a thouſand ſubterraneous windings 
and apartments. After making him partake of 
their repaſt, they left him alone in one of their 
obſcure apartments, There the melancnoly 
Henriquez was laid, thinking of his abſent 
— whom he imagined then to be far from 
C 2 Co him, 
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him, though ſhe was ſo near, that if he had 
given his thoughts utterance, ſhe could almoſt 
have heard and anſwered them, being only ſe- 
parated from him by a part of the rock, out of 
which the cave was hewn, The ſame misfor- 
tune had involved them both, as if heaven had 


| decreed there ſhould be the fame ſympathy in 


their adventures as in their hearts. For, as ſhe 
was paſſing by that place the day before, ac- 


companied by Felix, in the pleaſing hopes of 


finding Henriquez at Seville, they were ſud- 
denly inveſted by ſix banditti of the ſame troop, 
who did not give that faithful friend an op— 
portunity of uſing his arms in her defence. 
They ſtript him of every thing of value; and as 
they were preparing to do the ſame to the unhappy 
and terrified Elvira, one of their chiefs, caſting 
his eyes upon her, with a looſe inclination, 
thought to oblige her, by preventing them from 


uſing that violence, whilſt he ordered her to be | 
taken to the uſual place of their retreat, with an 


intention, at the expence of her honour, to ſa- 


tiate the brutal deſires her eyes had innocently 
kindled. 


It is needleſs to a4 to deſcribe the diſ- 


treſs and deſpair of Elvira, who thus ſaw her- 


ſelf a prey to the moſt abandoned and vileſt of 
mankind. She implored the aſſiſtance of death, 
and burſt into complaints that would have moved 
all hearts but theirs to 9— c 
| When 
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When they arrived at their dreadful habitation, 
which was the corner of a dark cave, next to 
that which encloſed - Henriquez, the amorous 
robber began to endeavour to regale her with the 
proviſions, which they had in great abundance, 
at the expence of the neighbouring villages. 
Don Felix had accompanied them, (though 
they had granted him his liberty) unwilling to 
abandon Elvira in that deplorable condition ; 
and, upon her ſaying he was her brother, the 
robbers treated him with ſome colłxteſy. 
The poor lady trembled with horror, to find 
herſelf thus in the power of a brutal wretch; 
but ſhe was fo happy, (if that expreſſion may 
be uſed of one reduced to ſuch a fituation) that 
the general chief of the whole band, a man of 
refolution and authority, felt himſelf deeply 
ſtruck with the charms of her beauty, and look- 
ing upon her with envy as the prey of his rival, 
over whom he had no right, as he was not pre- 
ſent at the capture, he reſolved at leaſt to pro- 
tect her, and prevent the other from poſſeſſing 
her; covering the jealouſy of his envious heart 
with a pretext of compaſſion, and a falſe re- 
ſemblanee of virtue. 
Elvira felt a gleam of joy at this diſpute, 
hoping that by this concurrence they would 
equally defend her from each other; and that 
in the interim Providence, moved by her ſup- 
2 plwwication 
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plication and prayers, might open a way for her 7 

releaſe. E 
Being foon after left alone, ſhe advanced in 
hopes of findigg ſome outlet, when ſhe ſtumbled 
upon ſomething that lay upon the ground, and 
looking down, perceived it was a man afleep. 
The curjoſity natural to her ſex making her 
ſtoop to look upon him, ſhe ſaw, with the greateſt 
mixture of joy, amazement, and emotion, that 
it was Henriquez,—the beloved Henriquez, for 
whom alone ſhe wiſhed to live. In this ſudden 
agitation, forgetting the reſerve and modeſty of 
her ſex, and looking upon herſelf already as his 
wife, ſhe haſtily embraced him ; and Henriquez, 
who awoke that moment, in equal diſorder of 
| Joy, returned the embrace, ſcarce believing it 

could be more than a happy illuſion, p 

The exceſs of their mutual tranſport did not, 
at firſt, permit them to enquire how they met 
in this dreadful place. But, after reciprocal ex- 
planations, Henriquez propoſed making uſe of 
the fortunate opportunity to eſcape, if poſſible, 
from ſo imminent a danger. And, as they were 
advancing forwards, thinking only how they 
ſhould communicate their deſign to Don Felix, 
they met the robbers coming back, almoſt re- 
covered from their fright, which they thought 
proceeded only from a falſe alarm. In this, 
however, they were deceived ; for the officers of 
„ juſtice 
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juſtice of Cordova had been in ſearch of them 
the whole night; and the archers, having loſt 
themſelves in the dark, could not meet again till 
day-break, when they inveited the cave on all 
fides, and cut off all means of flight. 

The captain, burning for Elvira, had returned 
before the reſt, in. hopes to be a few moments 
with her, without a rival; and finding her with 


Henriquez, he -put a piſtol to his breaſt, and 
forcing him again into his dungeon, he conveyed 


her back towards that part of the cave where 
Felix was confined, But hearing an uncommon 
noiſe, and reflecting upon the ſevere torments he 
muſt undergo, if he ſuffered himſelf to fall into 
the hands of juſtice, he mounted upon a ſwift 
Andaluſian horſe, which his fear made him keep 
always ready, and having forced the mifer- 
able Elvira up before him, he put ſpurs to his 
horſe, and, for the preſent, evaded. the fate of 
his wretched companions. 

| Henriquez, who had followed them, without 
being able to overtake them, owing to his ig- 
norance of the different windings of the cave, 
was ſo unfortunate as to be ſeized upon as one 
of the troop, and bound with the reſt, Though 
he declared his quality, and by what adventure 
he came there, it was of no ſervice to him ; for 
ſeveral of the other priſoners alledged the ſame, 
though not with the ſame truth, afhrming they 
were not of the band, but unhappy travellers 
C4 
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whom they had ſtript of all, and conſigned to 


this diſmal habitation ; ſo that the officers of 
Juſtice, unable to diſtinguiſh the innocent from 
the guilty, made them all equal, and carried them 
to the next village, from whence they were 
conveyed together to the priſons of Cordova. 
Let us now leave the unfortunate Henriquez, 
deploring his misfortune, and in vain proteſting 


his innocence, and return to his faithful friend 


Don Felix, who, having ſeen the unhappy Elvira 
thus hurried away by the cruel robber, moved by 
generoſity and compaſhion, ſeized upon Henri- 
quez's horte, and following by the ſame outlet 
through which he made his eſcape, he rode after 
him with be utmoſt ſpeed; and as his courage, 
funded upon reaſon and humanity, was conſe- 
quently favoured by Heaven, he overtook the in- 
famous raviſher ſooner than he had expected. 

As ſoon as the villain heard the voice of Felix, 
who, as he purſued him, cried out, © Seize the 


- * Robber;” as all crimes are generally accom- 


panied with terror, he reflected, that if he ſtopt 
to defend his prey, he might perhaps be ſur- 
rounded by thoſe who wouid ſoon force him to 
accompany his fellow-robbers; and therefore, 
not to retard his flight, he reluctantly ſet down 
his beauteous prize, before Don Felix had reached 
him, and rode ſwiftly off. ; 
But the juſtice of Heaven was not thus to be 
evaded; for, he had not gone above half a league, 
before 
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before he was ſeized upon by a great and of 
beaſants, who had aſſembled themſelves to aſſiſt 
the officers of juſtice, and who did not leave him, 
till they ſaw him confined in the ſame priſon, to 
which his companions had been conveyed, in 
order to expiate, by death, for the many lives 
they had ſo cruelly taken away. 

It is impoſſible to repreſent, with what Gi: 
ments of gratitude Elvira expreſſed her thanks to 
the valiant Felix for her deliverance from a danger 
more terrible than death. His modeſty ſoon put 
2 ſtop to her encomiums, and taking her up be- 
hind him, they went to the fame village through 
which the priſoners had paſſed; and informing 
themſelves concerning Henriquez, by the deſcrip- 
tion given, they underſtood he was ſeized among 
the reſt, and conveyed along with the criminals. 

This news obliged them to uſe the greateſt ex- 
pedition, in order to reach Cordova, where, 
whilſt the faithful Henriquez was one morning in 
his p-1{on, revolving in his mind his unhappy deſ- 
tiny, and trembling with horror for the fate of 
Elvira, he ſaw the door open, and Don Felix en- 
ter, leading in that miſtreſs of his heart. Lan- 
guage is too faint to deſcribe what now paſſed in 
his boſom at ſuch an unforeſeen event, which in 
a moment, from the moſt milerable, made him 
the happieſt of mankind. 

After the firit fallies of their mutual tranſport 
were over, they began ſeriouſly to conſult upon 
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the deliverance of Henriquez; and, for that pur- 
poſe, as well as their other neceſſities, Felix un- 
dertook to diſpoſe of ſome jewels, which Elvira 
had preſerved when they were robbed, by the 
chief's having prevented them from ſearching 
her. 

The ſale was made with the uſual diſadvantages 
attending ſuch fituations, and by the affidavit of 
Felix and Elvira, accompanied by conſiderable 
gratifications, a declaration of his innocence was 
drawn up the ſame night. 

But, as he was upon the point of being ſet at 
liberty, he was again recommitted to priſon by a 
decree of juſtice, for another crime, which, in a 
proper place and time, they ſaid, would be 
proved. Henriquez was amazed, Elvira in tears, 
Felix deeply concerned, and all in the utmoſt 
confuſion. 

But Henriquez ſoon diſcovered the cauſe of 
this new ſorrow, by perceiving two men, to whom 
the jailor had given entrance, one of whom was 
Octavio, his hated rival, and the other the rigo- 
rous father of Elvira, who, breathing only ven- 
geance, had departed with Octavio, and not find- 
ing what he was in ſearch of at Madrid, had pro- 
ceeded towards Andaluſia, making the ſtricteſt 
enquiries in all places through which they paſſed; 
and, arriving that very day at Cordova, he met 
with an old friend, who had formerly ſerved with 
him in Flanders. In the courſe of converſation, he 
told 
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told him, that, in the priſons of the city, there 
was a young cavalier, whom he muſt certainly 
know, as he ſaid he was a native of Avila. 

This intelligence alarmed him; and enquiring 
further, he found that this priſoner was the enemy 
he was in ſearch of. He immediately went to the 
judges, to make information of the pretended rape 
committed by his perfidious nephew. They re- 
ceived his accuſation, and ſuſpending the ſentence 
they had given for his deliverance, ordered, on the 
contrary, that he ſhould be more ſtrictly confined. 

After this neceſſary ſtep, he came with Octa- 
vio to queſtion him in the priſon, and, if poſ- 
ſible, to draw from him where Elvira was. Hen- 

riquez, after having humbly ſaluted his uncle, 
proteſted that. he was innocent of the rape of 
which they accuſed him, and was too much a man 
of honour to make ufe of ſuch violence. The 
father of Elvira was ſtill more incenſed againſt 
him, to find he denied the fact. Octavio vented: 
his paſſion, in injurious language, with the great- 
er liberty, as he ſaw him out of a condition of de- 
fence. And both, after declaring that the power 
of juſtice ſhould force from him what he ſo inſo- 
lently denied, left him in the utmoſt rage. 

Henriquez went immediately to Felix and El- 
vira, who, at the ſight of her incenſed parent, 
had retired with the utmoſt precipitation. Don 
Felix adviſed them to celebrate their marriage 
without delay, and by that means put a ſtop te 
the pretenſions of Octavio. 
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This advice was far from being diſpleaſing to 
either of them. But, their nearneſs in blood, 
and the want of the proper diſpenſation, gave 
them an uneaſineſs, which Felix ſoon removed, 
by aſſuring them he could, in a few days, deliver 

them from that difficulty, by writing immediately 
to an uncle he had ar Madrid, who was an audi- 
tor of the council, and who, at his requeſt, would 
ſend him directly the neceſſary diſpenſations and, 
as it was poſt-day for Madrid, he went that in- 
ſtant, and wrote to him on the ſubject, with the 
greateſt earneſtneſs and zeal. 

In the mean time, the father of Elvira began to 
ſolicit powerfully againſt” his nephew, who alſo 
gave inſtructions to his advocate; and the pro- 

ceſs proceeded the more cogerly, as large fees 
were not wanting on either fide. 

The faithful Don Felix, after having left the beau- 
tiful Elvira with one of the principal ladies of the 
city, (who, as ſhe was an unfortunate ſtranger, and 
of her own ſex, granted her an aſylum with all poſ- 
ſible affability) departed with the utmoſt expedition 
for the village where Henriquez had remained ſome 
days, in order to be cured of the bruiſes which he 
had received by his fall; from whence he brought 
an ample information, atteſted by the principal in- 
habitants of the place, who made their depoſitions 
concerning the time of his reſidence there, and of 
his not having any perſon with him, when he re- 

turned to Cordova, He put theſe into the hands 


of 
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of an advocate, who adviſed him to abſcond, be- 


cauſe the robbers, upon their being queſtioned, 
had declared, that they ſeized and carried into their 
retreat, a woman, Who called herſelf Elvira, ac- 
companied, not by Henriquez, but by another 
cavalier, whoſe name they knew not, but they 
could ſwear to his perſon, Felix, perceiving by 


| this, that, if he appeared, his life would be in 


danger, took refuge in a convent of Franciſcans, 
with a friend of his own, who was of that order. 

In the mean time the proſecution went on, and 
the father of Elvira, incenſed againſt his nephew, 


_ requeſted he might be put upon the rack, to force 


him by tortures to confeſs a truth, which he fo 
obſtinately denied. 


This unnatural uncle had acquired great credit 


with the judges, and had found wretches wicked 
enough to depoſe falſely againſt Henriquez ſo that 


the preſumptions being ſtrong againſt him, they 
determined to condemn him to the torture, 

Elvira, who was informed of this dreadful ſen- 
tence, melted into floods of tears, and throwing 
off all ſenſe of fear and diſgrace, reſolved, rather 
than ſuffer this horrid deed, to appear before the 
judges, and declare, that ſhe alone, of her own 
accord, without any perſuaſion but that of love, 
and ſolely to avoid a marriage ſhe diſliked, had 
abſented herſelf from her father's houſe, chooſing 
rather to expoſe her reputation to the calumny 
of the ignorant * than be obliged to 
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adding, at the ſame time, that ſhe had no other 
| knowledge of the cavalier who was taken with her, 
than by his courteſy, and the valour with which 
| he endeavoured to defend her, becauſe ſhe was a 
woman, and alone. 
Elvira thus meditated her harangue, counting 
the moments, in her terrors for Henriquez; while 
that faithful lover diſpoſed himſelf, with courage 
and reſolution, to bear the misfortunes that threat- 
ened him. | 
But Heaven had compaſſion on their faithful 
and innocent affection, and conducted their affairs 
very differently; for Don Felix ſent them the 
neceſſary diſpatches which were arrived from 
Madrid, ſo that there being then no obſtacle to 
their marriage, the good Franciſcan performed the 
ceremony. Soon after, Henriquez cauſed it to 
be ſignified to his adverſaries, that, as the huſ- 
band of Elvira, he was not obliged to give an ac- 
count where he had placed her; ſo that her father, 
being fully convinced of the truth of this aſſer- 
tion, by the officers of juſtice, who had ſeen the 
proper certificate and the diſpenſations, remained 
ſo confuſed, and ſo incenfed by this new affront, 
that, forgetting all the natural compaſſion due to 
ſo near a relation, and reflecting only upon the 
riches he had loſt with Octavio, by means of his 
nephew, he proſecuted his deſign with ſtill greater 
heat, exaggerating the enormity of his crime, and 
| the. 


paſs her life with a man whom ſhe deteſted ;—— 
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me inſult the family had received, however legi- 


timate it might now be made, 

Don Felix, now, who ſuppoſed he was no. 
longer in any danger, as Henriquez had avowed 
his marriage with Elvira, appeared boldly before 


W the judges, to contradict the new accuſation of 


tained againſt him, — pretending to verify— 


this revengeful father, who no ſooner ſaw him; 
than he ordered him to be arreſted and thrown: 
into priſon, by virtue of a private warrant he ob- 


that he had been the principal author of his daugh- 
ter's elopement,——had broke open his houſe 
upon that account, and had been after-- 


wards met with her upon the road. He cor- 


roborated this aſſertion, before the Judges, by 


ſuch ſtrong circumſtances, and ſuſpicious inci- 


dents, that he made a laudable action of friendſhip- 


paſs for a crime that merited condign puniſhment., 
Affairs were in this unhappy ſituation, and the 


misfortunes of Henriquez till more deeply ag 


gravated, by having thus involved his faithful. 


friend in the ſame fate, when Elvira, equally 


joining in his ſorrow, reſolved to hazard a raſh 
attempt, in order to put a ſtop to this dangerous: 
proſecution. 

She deſired the lady at whats houſe ſhe was, and 
who had conceived the tendereſt affection for her, 


to ſend word privately to Octavio, that a woman of 
quality, who admired his perſon, waited at a 


certain place without the city, in order to know 
whether 
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whether his complaiſance equalled his appearance, 


and whether he knew as well how to return a 
paſſion, as to create it. 

The deſign of this falſe meſſage was to give 
Elvira an opportunity of ſpeaking with him in 
private, and imploring his generoſity to recede 
from his purſuits, and ſoften the reſentment of her 
father. This expedient appeared plauſible to her 


friend; ſhe therefore, without further heſitation, 


diſpatched a billet, which was privately delivered 
to him. 


Octavio peruſed i it, and ſuſpecting no artifice in 


a pallion, which his ſelf- love made him think his 


perſon very capable of inſpiring, he related his ad- 


venture to the father of Elvira, and even requeſted 
he would accompany himat adiſtance, that hemight 
not be alone in caſe the lady did not come, or the 
aſſignation was falſe, and only a ſtratagem to turn 
him into ridicule, as he was a ſtranger in the 
city. | 

But he was no ſooner within ſight of the place 
appointed, than he blamed his former ſuſpicions, 
having diſcovered a coach with ladies, who ſeeing 
him advance alone, deſired him to come into the 
coach; where Elvira, immediately unveiling her 


face, and mingling ſighs and tears with her diſ- 


courſe, repreſented to him the forrow and mis- 
fortunes ſhe had ſuffered upon his account, and 
excuſed the unkind return ſhe had made to his love, 
| by the engagements ſhe had long before entered 
| into 
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but in his, compaſſion and that ſhe conjured 
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into with Henriquez. She ſaid ſhe was conſcious 
his merit deſerved a much more valuable woman, 
and that had it not been for her previous unhappy 
paſſion, ſhe ſhould certainly have been his with- 
out regret. She afterwards related to him the 
hardſhips ſhe ſuffered, and told him, that but for 
the aſſiſtance of the lady who was preſent, and 
the help of her jewels, which ſhe had ſold for 
her ſubſiſtence, ſhe muſt have been reduced to 
the loweſt miſery ;——that Henriquez,——un- 


happy,——poor,——a priſoner, and ny hope 


by his neareſt relation, had no longer any hopes 
is 
generoſity to have pity on their love and their mĩs- 
fortunes, and for the remembrance of the tender- 
derneſs he had once bore her, to give her this laſt 
proof of it, not to foment the cruelty of her 
father, but rather to diſſuade him from it. 
During this diſcourſe, the old cavalier was 
gently approaching towards the coach, where 
ſo unexpectedly ſeeing his daughter, the violence 
of his ſudden rage at the ſight of her, and the 
reflections on what he had loſt in Octavio, by 
her elopement, taking away all ſenſe of reaſon 
and humanity, he flew towards her in order to 
revenge himſelf with his own hands, and waſh 


away, what he thought ſo great an affront, in her 


blood. Be. 


Elvira ſhrieked but with terror and ſurpriſe. 
Octavio threw himſelf between them ; and the 
lady, 
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lady, to whom the equipage belonged, reſented Wl 

this violence as an-inſult to her. At length 

their diſpute cauſed ſo great a diſorder round the 

coach, that it obliged a cavalier, who was paſ- 

ſing by in his carriage, to alight, that he might 

learn the cauſe of this difference, and en- 
deavour to appeaſe it. 

He came up to them with the authority of a 
1 man of conſequence, mixed with an air of mi- 
| litary freedom ; and ſeeing the violent proceeding 
of Elvira's father, and that againſt a ſex, whoſe 
weakneſs demands the protection of all men of 
honour, he took him in his arms, to hold him 

back, and to prevent the diſorder from further 
conſequences. 
The old cavalier turned to ſee who thus 
ſtopped him; and the reſt alſo caſt their eyes 
upon him, and conceived a reſpect for his per- 
ſon, The father of Elvira, when he ſaw him, 
was in the utmoſt amazement and confuſion ; 
but the ſtranger, whoſe mind was in a calmer 
fituation, knew him immediately, and perceived 
he had his own brother in his arms, and before 
him his niece Elvira, 
This happy ſurpriſe tranſported him with joy, 
and he embraced them both with. all the ſen- 
timents of tenderneſs, which their ncarneſs cf 
blood inſpired. But obſerving that his brother. 
ſtill blinded with fury, received his careſſes with. 
great indifference, he aſked the meaning of ſo 

| unexpected 
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unexpected a coldneſs, after an abſence of ſo 
many years, when he came fo far only in ſearch 
of him, and returned with riches enough to live 
nin a manner ſuitable to his birth. 

The faichful Elvira: laid hold ef e 
opportunity, and, without waiting for the anſwer 
of her father, who remained confuſed, and un- 
W certain what to reſolve upon, related to him, as 
briefly as poſhble, the ſituation of his ſon and 
herſelf, and all that had. happened to them; 
adding, that her continual intimacy with him 
W from her childhood, and her thorough knowledge 
of his valuable qualities, had fixed ſo ſettled an 
affection in her heart, that ſhe had reſolved no 
dangers ſhould ever force her to forſake his love, 
and had thus fulfilled her reſolution. 

The father of Henriquez, affected with her 
conſtancy to his unhappy ſon, gave her a thou- 
ſand marks of gratitude, and let them all know, 
in few words, that after having for ſeveral years 
ſerved as a principal agent to a cacique of 
one of the largeſt towns in the Indies, who poſ- 
ſeſſed above 80,000 ducats; upon the death of 
his maſter, he was ſo fortunate as to marry the 
widow, who had put him in poſſeii.on of all her 
riches ; and perceiving in him an extreme defire 
to return to Spain, ſhe had made no difficulty to 
leave her country and her friends to follow him 
chat their voyage had, upon the whole, been 
very favourable, —and that, as they were tra- 

| | | velling 
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velling towards Cordova, where they de- 


very graceful perſon, accompanied wich her 
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ſigned to paſs the night, he had heard the dif. 
order they were in, and the voices of women, 
who ſeemed in diſtreſs, having obliged him to 
come and ſee if he could protect them; this 
happy event had occaſioned his meeting with 
thoſe, who were ſo dear to him, not doubting, WR 
he added, but his brother would now approve W 
the mutual affection of their children. : 

Upon this, they all renewed their embraces; and 
his niece, having alighted, went, with the others, 
to ſalute the Indian lady, whom they found a 


wn, 
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younger ſiſter, who was uncommonly beautiful, 
She received them in the moſt obliging manner; 
and, after the firſt congratulations were over, 
the n went into the equipage of Elvira's 
friend, who conducted them to her own houſe; 
attended by the gentlemen in the other, Where 
ſhe received and entertained them, in the molt 
elegant manner. 


Henriquez was informed, by degrees, of his 
father, and the ſurpriſing alteration of his af- 
fairs, leſt the ſudden revolution, from the depth 
of miſery, to ſo unexpected a happineſs, might 
have proved fatal to him. | 

To deſcribe what paſſed, at the firſt inter- 
view, between ſo worthy a father, and fo valu- 

able a ſon, in ſuch moving circumſtances, is im- 
poſlible, The * of e&yery humane and 
generous 
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generous reader will much better ſupply it, than 
words can expreſs. The delivery of Don Hen- 
riquez was then ſolicited with ſuch earneſtneſs, 
chat he and the faithful Don Felix were ſoon 
ſet at liberty. The moment he found himſelf 
free, he flew to his conſtant and beautiful Elvira, 
to whom he had ſuch inexpreſſible obligations; 
and after the firſt tranſports of their mutual joy 
were over, he went to pay his duty to his new 
mother, who finding ſuch marks of deference 
and reſpect, and relations of ſuch diſtinction, 
had ſtill leſs regret at having left her native 
country. 

= Don Henriquez now peaceably 3 the 
| nolſefion of his amiable miſtreſs, whoſe acquiſi- 
tion had coſt him ſo many ſorrows, 


Don Octavio conſoled himſelf with the reflec- 
tion of having loſt her, by her previous engage- 
ment, and not by his want of merit. 

The father of Elvira remained ſatisfied, that 
affairs were thus honourably terminated, -and 
with a ſucceſs conformable to his own deſires, 
as his nephew was now heir to an ample inheri- 
tance, 

And, the grateful Heidi, not forgetting 

the many obligations he was under to Don 
Felix, and perceiving the marks of paſſion he 
diſcovered for the beautiful Indian, ſiſter to his 
mother-in-law, who, beſides her beauty, had an 
inheritance of above 20,000 ducats, managed 1 
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affair with ſuch zeal and affection, that in a few 
gays they were married, to the equal [acefaction 
of both, 

Thus all the company, mutually happy, re- 
turned to Avila, to the mother of Elvira, where 
they paſſed the remainder of their lives in perfect 
good underſtanding with each other ;—and, the 
two faithful lovers, who had ſuffered ſo many 
diſtreſſes, found their conſtancy now amply re- 
warded, by the laſting pleaſures of a conjugal 
and virtuous love, 


LOVE PUT TO THE TEST : 


DESCRIBED IN A LETTER FROM LADY SERENA 
TO SYLVIA., 


DEAR SYLVIA, 


\ 


W HILE I envy you the 
true felicities of a calm retreat, you repine at being 
deprived, for a few months, of the noiſy enjoy- 


ments of this tumultuous town,—You long to 
know what paſſes among the gay, the trifling 
world; wiſh to be told of the foibles you pity, 


2 and, 
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and, in ſpite of all your good- nature, are ſtarved 
for want of a little ſcandal.— Indeed, my dear, 
l am the moſt unfit perſon alive to treat you with 

this kind of food ; however, I will do my beſt 
to entertain you, aſſuring you at the ſame time, 
that it ſhall be at the expence of my own follies, 
not thoſe of other people. 


You know though I loſt my huſband before 
what they call the honey-moon of marriage was 
expired, and became a widow at ſixteen, I al- 
& ways declared againſt entering into a ſecond en- 
gagement. I need not tell you my ſincerity in 
this point, ſince you have been witneſs of many 
inſtances to convince you of it.—For more than 
four years, I perſiſted in my reſolution ; but, you 
do not ſee my bluſhes, while I confeſs that to- 
wards the middle of the fifth, other ideas came 
into my head. —About that time I happened to 
meet Dorimenes, at lady Lucia's afſembly ; he 
was juſt then returned from his travels; the 
world allows, he is perfectly accompliſhed :— 
he ſeemed to diſtinguiſh me in a particular man- 
ner, directed every thing he ſaid to me, and 
watched my eyes for an approbation.—All the 
company took notice of his behaviour. They 


ſpoke of it wherever they came, and from this 
hrit interview gave him to me as a lover. 


After this, I could go to no public place 
without ſecing him. Whether I went to church, 


to court, to the park, the ridotto, the * 
play; 
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OY I was ſure of finding him,—At laſt he 


took the liberty of viſiting me, declared an in- 


finity of paſſion for me, and left nothing unſaid 
or unſworn to convince me of the reality of it, 


It was not vanity, but a ſecret liking, that made 


me but too willing to give credit to his flatteries: 


Ves, Sylvia, I will own to you that I was 
weak enough to be pleaſed with the perſon and 


addreſs of Dorimenes, and alſo to let him ſee 


was ſo.— He propoſed marriage, and I had half} 
_ conſented, when a ſudden thought came into my 


head, to make trial how far his affection would 
extend, —I told him I had but one objection to 
becoming his in the way he mentioned ; which 
was, that being determined as I imagined ne- 
ver to marry again, I had made a deed of gift 
to a relation, of all I was worth in the world, 
in caſe I ever did ſo, and that the ſame moment 
that made me a*wife, made me alſo a beggar ; fo 


that, ſaid I, with a very ſerious air, it is out of 


my power to change my condition, unleſs to 2 
man who has a ſufficient ſtock of fFrtune and love 
to ſupport a wife of quality, without the leait 
contribution on her part:—The one of theſe, 
continued 1, I know you are maſter of, but 
dare not- flatter myſelf you have enough of the 


other, to hazard the inconveniences of ſuch a 
union. 


Perfect as he is in the art of difimulation, he 


could not — the ſhock this tale gave him from 
| being 
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being n in his countenance. - Vou would 
have been diverted to have ſeen the awkward 
. profeſſions he afterwards made; but I felt a 
certain tremor at my heart, that convinced me 
more than I had been before, how much he had 
got poſſeſſion of it, —His words, indeed, were 


— = CW 


paſſionate as ever, but the accents in which they 
0 were ſpoke, were faint and languid; he vowed 
1 his whole defires were centered in my charming 
i = pcrion, but his eyes gave the lye to every oath, 
N and while he ſwore he wiſhed no greater heaven 


than my preſence, diſcovered an impatience to 
be gone.—I was now no lets deſirous to be rid 
of him, and to break off an engagement I could 
p no longer find any pleaſure in,—Some company 
Nor luckily came, and relieved us both; and, would 
you believe it, Sylvia, we have never met ſince, 
Ie ſent me a letter the next day, pretending ſud- 
den buſineſs in the country; but I know he is 
ſtill in town, though he carefully avoids all places 
which threaten him with my appearance. 

I ſee, in my mind's eye, as Hamlet ſays, the 
impatience which friendſhip and curioſity excite 
in you for the ſequel of this adventure, as it re- 
lates to me, for I have already informed you of 
all I can concerning Dorimenes. I was mot ter- 
ribly mortified for the firſt four or five days, and 
| half repented of the ſtratagem which had loſt mg 
ſo agreeable a lover, and by putting his generoſity . 
to too ſevere a teſt, removed the ſweet del 7 — 
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from my eyes, which, had it continued, would 
have afforded me the ſame ſatisfaction the reality 
could have done ; but pride at length came to 
my aſſiſtance, and enabled me to think only with 
contempt of a man, who while he pretended the 
moſt ſublime that ever was, had only ſor- 
did intereſt in view, made his addreſſes to my for- 
tune, not my * and could think with Hu- 
— 8 


What's the worth of any thing, 
But ſo much money as till bring? 


On the recovery of my liberty, J was ſadly 
alarmed at what might be ſaid in regard to this 
affair.— All my acquaintance had ſeen the devoirs 
paid to me by Dorimenes ; they now ſaw thoſe 
devoirs were entirely cork, and I trembled at the 
thoughts that my picture might be drawn in a 
willow garland at all the tea-tables in town, and 
perhaps exhibited on the theatre of mimicry, 
among the catalogue of miſerables.— I did not 
find that an affectation of gaiety would of itſelf 
be ſufficient to defend me from the miſchief I fo 
much dreaded; and as I had heard it was 
maxim with politicians to feem moſt open i. 
thoſe things they moſt endeavoured to conceal, | 
reſolved to put it in practice, and related to every 
one I came in company with, the whole ſubje& 
of my lat converfation with Dorimenes, boaſting 

at 
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at the ſame time of my own happy artifice, 
which had rid me of his impertinent ſolicita- N 
tions. XI had the good fortune to be believed. 
My character of inſenſibility is retrieved ; and 


the ry falls wholly on Dorimenes. 


A SPANISH LOVE STRATAGEM, 


How ingenious is love! How many are the 
reſources it has for uniting two hearts ſmitten 
with. each other, notwithſtanding all .croſs ac- 
cidents and oppoſing obſtacles! If any one 
| ſhould doubt of this truth, the following ad- 
venture will afford ample proof of it. 


very amiable women, arrived at an inn of the 
city of Lucca. As they entered, a man was 
going out, whom they fancied by his garb to be 
a phyſician. They found themſelves not miſ- 
taken, overhearing his converſation with the 
miſtreſs of the houſe. I cannot yet, faid he to 
her, diſcover whether this girl be mad, or poſ- 
ſeſſed with the devil, but I think A is both; 


D 2 yet, 


A number of ſtrangers, compoſed chiefly of 


demon that has taken poſſeſſion of her, I be- 3 


can never lodge in a houſe that entertains mad 


among themſelves to ſtay, and aſked what were 
* thoſe NY things they were deſired to 


they ſaw, lying a very beautiful girl, of the age, 
as it ſeemed, between ſixteen and ſeventeen, 
Her arms were tied down to the bolſter of the 
bed. Two women, that ſerved as attendants to 
her, were buſy in keeping her legs alſo faſt bound 
to the bed, and ſhe was earneſt in entreating 
. them to deſiſt, becauſe modeſty would deter her 
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yet, notwithſtanding her mad freaks, and the : 


lieve I ſhould cure her, if her uncle, in too 
much haſte to continue his journey, was to i 

give me time to effect a cure of ſuch impor- 1 
tance, What is this? ſaid the ſtrangers; we 


people. Let not your ladyſhips be alarmed, an- 
ſwered the hoſteſs. Believe me, remain here, 
and you will ſee, without the leaſt danger, what 
the curious would come a hundred leagues to 
ſee, if they had any knowledge of what is tranſ- 
acting in my houſe. 


The ſtrangers hereupon came to a reſolution 


expect. 
Follow me, ſaid the hoſteſs, addrefling herſelf 
to the women, and you will be able to judge of 


the matter yourſelves. 


\ They ſtepped with her into a chamber, where 
there was a bed ſumptuouſly adorned. There 


from being guilty of the leaſt 3 Then 
turning 
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turning ſuddenly to the ſtrangers, O ye, 
ſaid the to them, that' are undoubtedly angels 
incarnate, and, perhaps, are come down from 


heaven to reſtore my health to me, I conjure 


you, pure intelligences, by the power ye are 
_ commiſſioned with from our common Creator, 
to command theſe material ſubſtances, who have 
bound me, to ſet me free this inſtant, All! 
want is to bite four or five times my arms, and 
then J ſhall be ſatisfied, and made incapable of 
doing the leaſt miſchief. a 


Poor niece, cried an old gentleman, who had 
Juſt entered the room, my dear Iſabella! re- 
commend thyſelf to God for recovering thy 
ſenſes, from whom thou haſt received them, and, 
far from coveting to devour thy delicate fleſh, 
eat of that which thy uncle, who loves thee ten- 
derly, would fain preſent thee. Speak, tell thy 
wants, We are rich enough to enable me to 
latisfy thy appetite with the moſt exquiſite pro- 
duce of the earth and waters. | | 

I want nothing but reſt, replied the young 
lady. Let theſe angels be left with me. Their 
preſence may chaſe ' from me the demon I am 
poſſeſſed with; for, ſurely, he cannot abide in 
ſuch company. 


The old gentleman went out, and every one 
with him, except the ſtrangers. 


When Ifabella ſaw herſelf alone with them, 
ſhe prayed them to look about if any one re- 
— mained 
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mained in the chamber that might hear them. 
They aſſured her there was no one. Then ſhe 
ſat up as well as ſhe could, and ſhewed a deſire 
to explain herſeif. She opened her mouth; but, 
inſtead of words, nothing found vent but fighs, 
and theſe with ſo much vehemence, that it was 
thought ſhe was going to breathe her laſt, This, 
however, was ſucceeded with fo great a dejection 
of ſpirits, and fuch weakneſs, that ſhe fainted 
away on her bed. 

The women called out for help, and the uncle 
ran in, holding in one hand a crucifix, and in 
the other a bruſh dipped in holy water, Two 
friars came in likewiſe, who, fully perſuaded that 
the devils were tormenting Iſabella, promiſed to 
plunge them back again into hell's abyſs, 

Ifabella, recovering from her fainting fit, and 
viewing the whole apparatus of exorciſm : 
* Good Sirs,” ſaid ſhe to them, your endea- 
vours are to no purpoſe. You cannot compel 
me to quit this place. I will not leave it, but 
when 1 pleaſe; and this ſhall not be till Don 
Lewis Nurillo comes, who was born in this city, 
and who now is ſtudent in the univerſity of 
Salamanca, and quite regardleſs of what is _ 
ing at Lucca,” 

This ſpeech helped to confirm thoſe that 


heard her in the opinion, that Iſabella was really 


poſſe ſſed by an evil ſpirit; for how otherwiſc 
could ſhe know, that, in a city ſhe was never 
in 
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in before, there was a family of the name of 


Nurillo? From ſuch inconceivable knowledge 
it was evidently concluded that the devil ſpoke _ 
by her mouth. Full of this notion, the two 
friars exerted themſelves to deliver Iſabella. But 
their citations of the ſpirit were fruitleſs. Ihe 


, devil would not quit his hold. 


Iſabella, who had her reaſons for not getting 
rid of him, prayed the exorciſts to defer their 
good offices till another time, and to-withdraw 5 
which they did, together with the old gentleman. 
The doors were ſhut again, The beautiful 
lick lady, being fatisfied ſhe could ſpeak with- 
out fear, ſaid to the women who remained in 
the chamber, „The firſt thing I require of 
you, is to diſincumber me of the embarraſſment 
I am under; for, though theſe bandages are 
not over tight, they ſtil] incommode and hinder 
me, from converſing with you at my eaſe.” _ 
On a requeſt made with ſo much good ſenſe, 
lhe was unlooſed. Iſabella ſat up in her bed, 
and deſired the ladies to draw near, and even 
{eat themſelves on the bed. She then took each 
of them familiarly by the hand, and ſpoke to 
them as follows: | | 
* Very probably, ladies, you take me for 
what I am not; and my extravagance might au- 
thoriſe your opinion as well-grounded. But be 
not prejudiced, I beſeech you, and believe that 
the demons have no ſhare in the character I here 
| 1 D 4 aſſume. 
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aſſume. My name is Iſabella Caſtruccio, and} 
though born of very noble and opulent parents, 
who ſometimes praiſed heaven for granting me 


ſome beauty, I am the moſt unhappy perſon in 
the world. 


My father and mother were originally of 
Capua, in the kingdom of Naples, and I was 
born at Madrid. Having loſt them in early 
life, I was brought up in my uncle's houſe, the 
old gentleman ye have ſeen, who has long re- 
ſided at court. But, alas! why ſhould I go fo 
far back with the hiſtory of my misfortunes *? 
Let us paſs to their principal cauſe, 

« A young cavalier came to court, when | 
was with my uncle, I ſaw him for the firſt 
time at church. He fixed my whole attention, 
I could not help entertaining for him very ten- 
der ſentiments, which no other had inſpired me 
with. You may blame me, perhaps, for not 
having made myſelf miſtreſs of my firſt emotions, 
J accuſe myſelf of it. But, young as I was, 
and without any experience of love, how could 
I make reſiſtance againſt an object, which pre- 
ſented itſelf with all the graces that nature 
could endow it with? In ſhort, I loved him. I 
Taw him a ſecond time at the ſame place, and my 
love received an additional increaſe. I loſt no 
time in getting information of his birth, quali- 
ties, and his occupation at court. I learned that 


his name was Don Lewis Nurillo, ſon of Don 
John 
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John Nurillo, one of the moſt ancient ſenators 
of the republic of Lucca, but, at the ſame time, 


indifferently provided with the goods of fortune; 


that his morals were without blemiſh, and that 


he was going to perfect his ſtudies at Sala- 
manca. 


„ Being afraid of his leaving Madrid, before 
I had an opportunity of converſing with him, 1 
found means to have intimated to him my ſen- 
timent in his favour. He was told of my great 
riches, and how highly prized I was for beauty. 
He was alſo told that my uncle, in quality of 
guardian, was intent on obliging me to marry 
one of my relations, that my fortune might not 
go out of my father's family; but that I had an 
invincible averſion to that marriage. He was 
given to underſtand, that it depended on him to 
avail himſelf of my inclination for him, to re- 
trieve the circumitances of his family, and, if 
the match ſuited him, meaſures would be con- 


certed for introducing him to me. 


„His anſwer, at firſt, was not fo favourable 
as I withed. He was not unacquainted, he ſaid, 
with my fortune or great beauty; he had ſeen me 
ſeveral times, and, being prepoſſeſſed with the 
ſtrongeſt inclination for me, had informed him- 
{elf who I was, to judge if he could reaſonably 
devote himſelf to that inclination, or ſtop ſhort 
its progreſs. He had learned, that, if our con- 
ditions of birth were equal, I had the advantage 
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of a fortune very ſuperior to his ; and, fince that 
eclaircii'ement, he had uſed continual efforts to 
conquer an affection, which reaſon did not per- 
mit he ſhould ſuffer to take root in his heart. 

The perſon, who was my agent in this af- 
fair, returning to the charge, deſtroyed all his 
'cruples, and, exhorting him to prefer the coun- 
ſels of love to thoſe of reaſon, diſpoſed him 
without difficulty to ſee me. We facilitated the 
means a few days after. 

< I need not proceed to the detail of our 
converſation. Nurillo aſſured me, that, regard- 
leſs of the conſideration of my fortune, he felt 
for me the heat of a fire that could not be ex- 
tinguiſhed, and ſhould be ever grateful for the 
permiſſion I granted him to love me. He con- 
jured me not to yield to the ſeductive ſpeeches 
of my uncle. He promiſed to help me to divert 
him from his purpoſe, in regard to my being 
married to my kinſman, as ſoon as he ſhould re- 


turn from Salamanca, where he was under a 


neceſſity of going for a ſhort time, 

« 1 aſſured him alſo, on my part, that, as it 
was not the nature of my ſentiments to admit of 
birth and death in an inſtant, 1 would oppoſe, 
during his abſence, every enterpriſe againſt my 
will. | 

« We afterwards ſeparated, and I ſaw him ſhed 
tears, when he paſſed under my balcony, the 


day he left Madrid. I knew by theſe tears, that 
2 | he 


* 
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he departed without quitting me, and J felt by 
a certain emotion, that I followed _ without 
quitting the place I was in. 

« But to what reverſes of fortune are not the 
wretches expoſed, whom her caprice is to per- 
ſecute? The day after Nurillo's departure, my 
uncle informed me, that he had juſt taken leave 
of the king, being charged by him with a com- 
miſſion to the court of Naples, which required his 
ſetting out as ſoon as poſſible. He recommended 
to me to make preparations for accompanying 
him the next day. I had no occaſion to counterfeit 
ſickneſs, to oblige him to defer our de- 
parture. The news ſo alarmed me, that I was 
inſtantly ſeized with a fever, attended with a de- 
lirium, which gave my uncle great uneaſineſs. 

Thanks, however, to the goodneſs of my 
conſtitution, no ill conſequences enſued. Still 
was I obliged to yield to my uncle's will. He 
did not ceaſe telling me, that my ſickneſs was 
only the effect of my repugnance to the mar- 
riage he had propoſed to me, and that I ſhould 
be cured of it, as ſoon as he had ſeen the per- 
lon he had deſtined for my huſband. 

] pretended 1 ſhould be glad of a few hours 
repoſe, and availed myſelf of this reſpite to write 
to Nurillo, and inform him of what had paſled. 
I let him know, that I could not help taking a 
journey to Italy ;—that, when we ſhould be be- 
yond the Alps, I would perſuade my uncle to 
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take the route to Capua, through Lucca; that 
I would feign, in this city, to be ſuddenly poſ- 
ſeſſed with evil ſpirits, to give him, by that 
feint, time to return from Salamanca ;—that, in 
ſpite of my guardian and the whole world, I 
would make. him my huſband, if his deſign was 
ſill to be ſo ;—and that I ſhould Judge of his 
tenderneſs for me by his diligence in repairing 
to Lucca, that I might acquit myſelf of the 
part I intended to act on his account. 6. 

„When 1 had written my letter, I commiſ- 
ſioned a faithful meſſenger to deliver it to him, 
and I am perſuaded, that Nurillo received it, 
as ſoon as he arrived at Salamanca. I have been 
now here three days, exorciſed as if I were poſ- 
ſeſſed with legion of devils; but I aſſure you 
there is no other than love, a ſweet and yet ter- 
rible devil, who will ceaſe tormenting me, the 
-moment Nurillo comes to exorciſe me himſelf. 

This, ladies, is my hiſtory, and I ſhould be 
infinitely obliged to you to aſſiſt me in my in- 
nocent impoſture, by engaging my uncle not to 
go hence till the devils are expelled. Perhaps a 
delay of ſome days will be ſufficient to give Nu- 
rillo time to arrive, and enable him to deliver 
me out of my perſecutors hands, and put me 
in a condition of n you for your gocd 
offices.“ 

When Iſabella had 158 an end to her ſtory, 
thoſe who had heard it, ſurpriſed at its novelty, 


could 


| 
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could not help laughing heartily with her at 
the ſtratagem, and all promiſed, as far as they 
poſſibly could, to promote its ſucceſs. 

She {till ſet all her engines at work to confirm 
her uncle and the phyſician in the opinion of 
her being poſſeſſed. Her new friends alſo en- 
deavoured to perſuade them, that none but de- 
mons could ſpeak, by her mouth, things which 
ſhe had no knowledge of before her arrival at 
Lucca, 

The old ſenator Nurillo, who had heard that 
the devil ſpoke of him by the mouth of the poſ- 
ſeſſed, had the curioſity to hear Iſabella, and for 
that purpoſe came to the inn, pretending to en- 
quire after the phyſician. 

The doctor, having procured him admittance 
to her bed- ſide; © Is it not a ſad caſe,” ſaid he, 
„Signor Nurillo, that the devil ſhould take up 
his abode in ſo angelic a body? For our con- 
ſolation, he gives us hope he will ſoon depart from 
it, and, as a fign of his ſo doing, deſires to ex- 
pect the coming of your ſon Lewis.“ 

© A fallacious hope it muſt be,” anſwered 
the ſenator, having no other grounds than 
the promiſe of the father of impoſture; and I 
am aſtoniſhed that ſo wiſe a man as you are 
ſhould give credit to it, You would not be fo 
credulous, if you had read the laſt letter of my 
ſon, who, when he wrote to me, was fetting 


out 
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out from Madrid to Salamanca, where he is to | 


reiide for ſome time.“ 


« If I did not feel,” ſaid Iſabella, © I know 
not what tenderneſs for that venerable gentle- 


man, I could aſſure him I do not impoſe upon 
him, when I promiſe the return of his ſon.” 

Away with your profeſſions of tendernefs,” 
replied the ſenator, who believed he was ſpeak- 
ing to the devil, and not to the beautiful young 
lady; *© thoſe terms of ſoft inſinuation are 


but a poor bait for a chriſtian as 1 am; and we 


know, feducing ſpirit, that thou doſt not flatter 
but to lead into temptation.” 


* Your fon,” rephed Iſabella, “thinks other- 
wiſe than you do, with regard to me. He knows 
that my temptations have no tendency contrary 
to nature, and he has given himſelf to me, to 
gain poſſeſſion of a heart which he could not 
have obtained, if I had not concurred to make 
him maſter of it.” | Zi 

« Ah the wretch” replied the ſenator, ** arc 
theſe the fruits of the ſentiments of religion 1 
inſpired him with ?” 

« He did only on this occaſion,” ſaid Iſabella, 
„ what yourſelf would have formerly done; and, 
if I inclined, I could bring him here from 
Salamanca, to have your approbation of the 
engagement he has entered into with me, for 
his happineſs.” | 


« A fine 


> 
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moſt public ſquare of this city. 
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« A fine happineſs, indeed!“ exclaimed Nu- 
rillo, with a mournful air; © yes, a fatal hap- 
pineſs, and its reward an eternity of pain.” 

« Well,” ſaid the exorciſt friars, who were 
juſt come in, © let her bring him hither. We 
ſhall learn from him the conditions of the en- 
gagement, and ſhal} break and diſſipate the pro- 
jects of all the angels of darkneſs.” 

« This is excellent reaſoning,” ſaid Iſabella 
to them; “but permit me to tell you, that 
nothing but the preſence of Nurillo can extricate 
me from the power of the inviſible agents, that 
now keep me in bondage.” 

The phyſician, believing he already ſaw the 
infernal empire deſcending upon the whole com- 
pay, to oblige them to ratify the engagement, 
ſculked ſecretly towards the ſtairs, and was hur- 
rying down them, taking four ſteps at once, 
when the uncle coming up, ſtopped him ſhort, 
and kept him from breaking his neck. 

Where are you going in ſuch haſte ?” faid 
he,“ Come back, and you will hear ſomething 
altoniſhing.” 

© Good folks,” ſaid the uncle to the company, 
when he got into his niece's chamber, © our 
devil ſeems now to be of better faith than we 
thought ; .—and I doubt not but he will ſoon 
take wing, ſince Don Lewis Nurillo has juſt 
now fallen, as it were, from the clouds, into the 


Be- 
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© Begone,” added he, looking at Ifabella; 

„ go thy ways, thou accurſed demon ;—vaat, 4 

vide retro, as thou haſt promiſed, and leave in 
peace a girl that is ſo dear to me.” 

This piece of intelligence had ſuch an effect 
upon the old ſenator, that, imagining his ſon to 
be tranſported through the air, he fell back on 
a chair more dead than alive. A cold ſweat 
trickled down his face, and the phyſician, inſtead 
of helping him, cried out for help himſelf, begging 
they would ſend for ſome of the fraternity that 
lived in the neighbourhood. 

The fame news produced a very different ef. 
fect on Iſabella's mind. She could not help teſ- 
tifying her joy; which made the exorciſts be- 
lieve that the devils applauded themſelves, in her 

ſatisfied and laughing eyes, for the diſtreſs of the 
dying parties. 

The guardian, on his part, did not know what 
to think of the matter, eſpecially on being ap- 
priſed of the devil's threats againſt him, while 
he was laſt abſent. He would fain hope, that 
Don Lewis Nurillo was ſtill at Salamanca; and, 

addreſſing himſelf to the old ſenator, —*< It can 
only,” faid he, be the phantom of your ſon 
that has been ſeen in the great ſquare. It is 
well known, that the devil is very dexterous at 


making dupes of the ſimple, by ſimilar ap- 
/ paritions.” 


« No, 
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'© No, no,“ anſwered Iſabella, who already heard 


the voice of Don Lewis Nurillo coming up ſtairs» 


] have impoſed no commands on. fantaſtic de- 


mons. Phantoms are formed only out of groſs 


air; and Lewis there is a fold body, compoſed 
of fleſh and bones. Is it not true,” aſked ſhe, 
| looking at him enamoured, © that ſpectres of 
your ſpecies are not . of beauty's at- 
tractions, and that you had given yourſelf to 
me, in order to ſubject a heart to you, which 


W would ill have kept aloof, had not I diſpoſed it 
W to ſurrender ?*' 


Every one trembled at the fight of Nurillo, 
and none dared to come near him, Even his 
father could not believe, that it was he in per- 
ſon, and all had like to die with fear, when 
Lewis ſpoke theſe dreadful words, addreſſing 
himſelf to the beautiful Caſtruccio. “ Thou 
didſt deceive me then, abominable ſeducer, 
when thou didſt promiſe me the affection of that 
divinity whom I adore, Thou ſhouldſt have 
put me in poſſeſſion of ſo precious a treaſure, and 
thou haſt ſeized it for thyſelf.” 

Charmed to ſee her lover ſecond fo well 
the intention of the letter he had received at Sala- 
manca, and judging it was necellary, for 2_ 
moment, to renounce the decorum of language, 
ſhe replied, © Ungrateful wretch ! doſt thou ſo 
repay, with unjult reproaches, the devil's ſincerity, 
and 
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and perhaps the moſt faithful of all the demons, 
in the air, on the earth, or in the abyſs? Have 


] brought thee from Salamanca to Lucca, to cha 
plunge a poniard into thy boſom, though I cheriſh . 
thee, as my dearer half? And wouldſt thou anf 
not have loſt the object of thy love, if 1 had gre 
not taken poſſeſſion to return it for thee? I preſerve dif 
it ſo well for thee, that, notwithſtanding thy in- I 
gratitude, I will not deſert it, till thou art put in en 
peaceable poſſeſſion, and tranſport it with thee into aj 


the Indies, if this inſtant, —its guardian, —thy 
father, —and all the aſſiſtants, do not conſent.— 
by a written inſtrument, —to thy happineſs.” 
-- The road from Salamanca to Lucca, which, 
it was believed, the devil had made Don Lewis 
Nurillo travel over through the air, had ſo af- 
frighted ſome of them, that they alſo dreaded 
being carried to the Indies by the ſame route, 
and the ſame vehicle, if they refuſed the deſired 
conſent. "The exorcifts were of opinion it ſhould 
be given, in order to amuſe the devil, The old 
ſenator thought as they did. | 

The propoſal was then made. The pretended 
devil approved of it; and the phyſician, ſeeing 
that every one Goned (even the ladies that were 
confidents) did the ſame. He afterwards wanted 
to engage- the guardian likewiſe to ſubſcribe his 
ſignature, through complaiſance ; leſt, ſaid he, 
it any unforeſeen deviliſh trick ſhould happen to 


ag- 
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1ggravate the lady's diſorder, both of us be ac- 
cuſed of harſhneſs, and the accident laid to our 
charge, 

* Your reaſon appears to me very good, 
anſwered the old gentleman, who placed 
great confidence in him; “ but, if it ſhould be 
diſcovered that we had conſented to the mar- 
rying of two devils together, (for they are really 
ones that here ſpeak) your inquiſitor would put 
a jeſting conſtruction on the matter.“ 

By no means, Sir, He would, on the 
contrary, conſider it as a profanation, and the 
only favour, he could confer upon us, would be 
to ſend us both to the mad-houſe. Sign, how- 
ever,” continued the phyſician, © My profeſſion 
authoriſes me to purſue any proper means for 
attaining my propoſed end; and the inquiſitor 
himſelf, who has been hitherto indebted to my 
{ill for his life, will paſs by, unnoticed, in me, 
ſtill more extraordinary matters. You conceive, 
equally with me, that your ſigning engages you 
to nothing, —becauſe it is not poſſible that a 

farce ſhould be here acted to bias us ;—and you 
know that the devil, though very ſubtle, is not 
o, to the degree of concerting, without pre- 
paration, a piece that ſurpaſſes all human un- 
derftanding, nor to ſet in motion ſprings which 
can only be effected by nature.” 

Since you adviſe me to it,” replied the 
guardian, „I will ſign by your example; but 

re- 
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remember, you mult be reſponſible for the con- 
lequences.” 


When Iſabella had in hex hands the conſent 
in form, ſhe delivered it to Don Lewis Nurillo, 


Art thou then fatisfied,” ſaid the to him. 


« Wilt thou any more accuſe me of having de- 
ceived thee? I reſtore thy Iſabella to thee, who 
has been ſo captivated, by my care, with thy 
fine qualities, that, during the laſt three days, 
ſhe has waited thy coming with the firmneſs of 
a rock, laſhed in vain by indignant waves, 
She gives thee her hand; give her thine, Be 
united to each other; and, when one of the ex- 
orciſts ſhall confirm your union, I will leave 
you both to enjoy, in peace, a  kelicity which I 
do not tolerate in all marriages,” 

The elder of the friars, in order to expel the 
devil more expeditiouſly, made the two lovers 
declare, that, without any compulſion, and of 
their own will, they plighted each other their 
faith. 

Then Iſabella proteſted, that the devil had left 
her at full liberty to accept or refuſe the hand 
of Don Lewis Nurillo, —and that ſhe had not 
given him hers, till ſhe was plainly convinced 


heaven had ratified her marriage with that ca- 


valier. | 
Theſe words made her uncle change colour. 


Well,” faid he to the phyſician, © do you call 


this n eee and witchcraft?“ 


8 . 
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< You, Sir,” anſwered the doctor, made me 
believe that the devil ſo amuſed people, and I 
little expected a trick at the bottom,” _ 

„Nor I,” ſaid the guardian, “ and ſhall take 
care to put an end to the ſport. Away, niece, 
bag and baggage ; let us take the route of Ca- 
pua.“ 

The friar, who had joined . hands, now 


interfered. The lady,” ſaid he, muſt not go. 
She ſhall remain here! 


Our holy mother the 
church muſt not be a butt of deriſion; and we 
ſhall attend her till the lawful paſtor of this con- 
tracing parties complete what we have begun.“ 

<« 1 will never ſuffer it,“ cried the guardian. 
«© Good God! can the grey hairs of an unfor- 
tunate old man be ſo diſhonoured ?” | 

“ Softly, Sir,” ſaid Don Lewis Nurillo's fa- 
ther to him; © my alliance does not diſhonour 
you, though my fortune is leſs than yours, Be- 
ſides, I have been no way inſtrumental to the 
marriage. Your niece and my ſon have con- 
certed the buſineſs without my participation; 
and you muſt own, that, when we were of their 
age, we were capable of a like artifice. Youth 
and love make great allowances for ſuch impro- 
prieties in conduct,” 

Whilſt he ſpoke, Iſabella's wake. from ex- 
ceſs of vexation, became ſo weak, that they 
were obliged to have him carried into his 


chamber, and put to bed. His beautiful ward 
now 
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now quitted her bed, got herſelf dreſſed, and 
followed Don Lewis Nurillo, who conducted 
her, as his ſpouſe, to his father's houſe. Sh: 
was there received with all the marks of con- 
ſideration due to her rank. 7 

With regard to the old uncle, the boa 
exerciſed on him all the ſkill of which he had 
boaſted; but the remedies he preſcribed were 
of no efficacy in reſpect to'a patient, who no 
longer placed any confidence in him,—and, in 
two days time, this good guardian appeared in 
the other world, to make the report of his ward": 
impoſture. 

This accident, however, did not retard the 
celebration of their marriage in due form ; and 
it may be eaſily imagined, that the "Rs 
Iſabella did not fail to invite the amiable 
ſtrangers, who had ſeconded her to ſuch ad- 
Vantage, | 


PHI- 
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PHILANDER AND CELIA. 


f Ms. Harlow, a gentleman of great fortune, 
| had formerly ſhone with diſtinguiſhed luſtre at 
the bar. By his integrity and excellence in his 
profeſſion, he had gained no ſmall ſhare of 
wealth; which being added to a very fine eſtate, 
his father had left him at his death, made him 
immenſely rich. He had only one ſon, named 
Philander, a young gentleman adorned with 
every perfection that honours human nature. 
He had an excellent taſte for muſic, painting, 
and the belles lettres. He danced admirably,— 

had great ſkill in fencing, - underſtood perfectly 
the different cuſtoms and manners of different 
nations, —was well verſed in human nature, 
was humane, brave, and generous: In 
ſhort, he was poſſeſſed of as many excellencies, 


as a youth of his age could poſſibly be, for he 
was not quite twenty-one. 


With theſe amiable, ſhining qualifications, it 
is no wonder he ſhould be the delight of his fa- 
ther, and the favourite of his neighbours. The 


old gentleman was perfectly wrapped up in his 


- ſon, and could not look on Ns without the 
moſt ſenſible pleaſure, | 


One 


1 PHILANDER 
One morning, as he was in his room, he 


called Philander to him, and ſurveying him ; 


with a truly paternal affection, ſpoke to him as 
follows: Son, you cannot be unconſcious of 
the tender affection I have ever borne you, | 
am every day more and more delighted with your 
growing virtues, nor can I reproach you with 
a ſingle act you have ever done to diſpleaſe me, 
But now, Philander,“ continued he, © it is time 
for you to alter your condition ; I mean to enter 
into the matrimonial ſtate. You are now of a 
proper age, and, by acting as prudently in ſuch 
a new ſcene of life, as you have hitherto done in 
others, I ſhall with pleaſure ſee my name per- 
petuated, and my child happy.“ 

Philander anſwered his father in the moſt du— 
tiful and reſpectful manner he could. He told 
him, that he had ſuch a true affection and efteem 
for him as a man, independent of his duty to 
him as a father, that he would obey him, when- 
ever a fit opportunity preſented itſelf; but 
hitherto he had never thought ſeriouſly of ſo 
weighty an affair. With this prudent anſwer 
Mr. Harlow was well ſatisfied, and then dif- 
miſled him. 

Soon after this, when Philander came of age, 
the old gentleman gave a ball to all the neigh- 
bouring gentry. His houſe was gloriouſly il- 
Juminated with wax-lights. The bells rang fo! 
joy, and all was jollity and mirth. 

To 
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T o this ball, among others, came a gentle- 
man, whom 1 ſhall call Amicus. He had, in 
his youth, been a very accompliſhed cantiomen ; 
and bred up in the expectation of a large for- 
tune; but it unfortunately happening that his 
parents had ſuſtained great loſſes, he was at length 


obliged to retire into the country upon the ſmall 
pittance which was left, being ſcarce ſixty pounds 
a year. 

With this, however, being an excellent Ceco- 
nomiſt, he lived very genteelly, and was reſpected 
by every body. But, as he was confined to a 
= very narrow ſcene of life, he lived more like a 
W philoſopher, than a man converſant in the af- 
fairs of the world; nevertheleſs, his obſcurity 
could not conceal his merit, 

Amicus, had a ſiſter in London, a widow, of 
a large fortune ; who, being childleſs, had taken 
Celia, his daughter, and bred hex up as her own. 
The old gentleman had been accuſtomed to go 
Þ there every third year to ſee her; but as he had 
lately reſolved againſt it, yet being extremely de- 
firous of ſeeing Celia, he wrote for her to 


come to the country, and ſtay a few months with 
him. 


To the ball Celia now came with her father. 
At her entrance all the company ſeemed aſton- 
iſhed, but none more than Philander. He was as 
one thunder-ſtruck. His: eyes were continualiy 

upon her, Nor indeed is it to be wondered at; 
=: for 
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for the following is but a very faint deſcription 
of her charms. | 

Her hair was of a cheſnut brown,—her com- 
plexion fair ;—in* her countenance a ſenſibility 
appeared almoſt incredible; and a ſweetneſs, 
whenever ſhe ſmiled, which beggared all imita- 
tion or deſcription. — Her eyes were black and 
ſparkling,—her forehead high,—her eye-brows 
arched, and rather full than otherwiſe, —her noſe 
a little inclining to the Roman, which gave her 


'a look full ot dignity ;—a mouth on which ſat 


every grace ;—her tecth white and even ;—lips 
not inferior to the coral in colour, or down in 
in ſoftneſs ;—her neck white and beautiful ;— 
her ſhape delicately fine and inexpreſſibly pleaſing; 
—and over her whole form appeared irreſiſtible 
charms, which entirely ſubdued the heart of the 
ſpeQator, and gave him an inexpreſſible pleaſure, 

With theſe perſonal graces, theſe attractive 
accompliſhments, we may reaſonably conclude, 
that had they refrained their admiration, they 
muſt have been mere brutes, inſenſible of the 
powers of beauty, and unconſcious of the charms 
of the fair ſex. But there 1s no deſcribing the 
pleaſure that Philander felt in beholding her. 
He gazed and gazed, till his heart followed his 
eyes, and could not be recalled. At length, 
fearing the company would take notice of him, 
be went to Amicus, and thanked him for the 


honour of his company and the young lady's, 
« whom,” 
3 


„ 75 
© whom,” continued he, *© had I the happineſs 


of knowing, I ſhould endeavour to thank as I 


ought,” 


Amicus told him ſhe was his daughter, who 
had been bred in London under an affectionate 
aunt ; and that he, being very deſirous of ſeeing 
her, yet unwilling to go there any more, had 
ordered her to come to the country. Philander 
then entered into converſation with him on va- 
rious ſubjects ;—— but his eyes and thoughts were 
never off the charming Celia. . 
The commencement of the ball now approach= 


ing, Philander begged the honour of dancing 
with Celia, which Amicus permitted, The 


young lady therefore was delivered into his 
hands; and Mr. Harlow coming up to her fa- 
ther, after mutual ſalutations, the old gentlemen” 


entered into cloſe diſcourſe together, but on 


what ſubject I have never been able to learn with 


any certainty ; yet, from the known diſpoſition 
of old people, I apprehend it might be inveigh- 
ing againſt the vices of the age, praiſing times 


of yore, and diſcourſing on politicks. 


Philander, now happy in his partner, was 
bleſſed to his heart's deſire. How earneſtly did 
his eyes gaze on the fair Celia! How did they 


ſhoot forth the emanations of his foul!. 
How did his tongue laviſh encomiums on her 


beauty, and grow wanton on her perfections ! 
But Celia, to whom ſuch actions and diſcourſe 
JVC 
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were familiar, took but little notice of them: 


Not but we muſt ſuppoſe, ſuch a young gen- 


tleman as Philander talked in a different ſtyle 
from the common-place chit-chat of our mo- 
dern youths; but Celia, whoſe prudence and 
good ſenſe had determined her to pay no regard 
to any one, till he was approved of by her fa- 
ther, was ſtecled againſt any thing that ſhould 
be ſaid to her. Though ſhe did not implicitly 
\ believe all that young Philander ſaid to her, yet 


ſhe could not be blind to his engaging manner of 


diſcourſe ; and was as much raviſhed by his ſkill 
in hace, as he could be by her's. 

How ſhort did that long evening ſeem to our 
lover! The rapid hours flew away like flaſhes of 
lightning. He could have eternally talked to, 
and gazed on, the beautiful Celia. | 

The ball was now finiſhed to his great regret. 
Amicus and his daughter ſoon after take their 
leave. With cager eyes the love-ſtruck Philan- 
der follows: his miſtreſs. His heart is ftill 
with her; but, alas! he dares not follow her. 

The company being now all withdrawn, Phi- 
* lander, bidding his father good night, retires to 
his chamber, but not to ſleep. Even all the 
live-long nigiit he thinks on Celia, and love de- 
nies him reſt, He revives in his mind all her 
charms, and the diſcreet anſwers ſhe made to 
his diſcourſe. Theſe rivet him ſtill cloſer to 
her, and he is An to purſue her; for 
though 


— 
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though external beauties may for a while fire his 

breaſt, yet the mental accompliſhments with 

which Celia is endued, entirely raviſh his foul. 
How often did he wiſh that Phaeton would 


take the reins of day from the beautiful Aurora, 


and drive her fiery horſes with more than com- 
mon ſpeed. At length the morn appeared ; 
when, riſing from his bed, his heart hurried him 
towards Amicus's houſe, without his once de- 
termining where to go. | 

Being now near it, he pauſed of a ſudden :— 
% What am I doing?“ ſays the youth. © Am J 
acting prudently, to fly to one at this early hour, 
whom I ſcarcely know, and who may probably 
be pre-engaged to ſome more happy man? Cer- 
tainly, no.“ 

After reaſoning the affair pro and con for fs 
time, love at laſt conquered, and he was at Ami- 
cus's door, juſt as his daughter and himſelf were 


at breakfaſt, The old gentleman aſked Philander 


if he had breakfaſted ? Having anſwered in the 
negative, he was deſired to fit down; and enter- 
ing into a deep converſation with Amicus, he 
conceived a higher opinion of him than ever he 
had before, the reaſon of which, I preſume, ap- 
pears pretty obvious. 

They had not talked a great while, before Ami- 
cus withdrew, to ſpeak to a gentleman on par- 


ticular buſineſs, which gave Philander an oppor- 


tunity of declaring his paſſion; which he did in 


ET | ſuch _ 
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ſuch a m#nner, that Celia, bluſhing, was about 
to make a favourable anſwer, had not her father 


at that inſtant returned. For Philander did not 


follow the example of the modern heroes of ro- 
mance; who, when left alone with their mil- 
treſſes, are ſo awed by the exceſs of their paſſion, 
that their tongues cannot declare the ſentiments 
of their hearts. Far from it. He poured out his 
love for her in ſuch paſſionate, ſuch eloquent ex- 
preflions, as that tender paſſion can alone inſpire 


its votaries with. Philander, though he had the 


higheſt reſpect for Amicus, yet at that time 
would have thought his abſence much more a- 
greeable than his company. | 

The gentleman and lady now reſumed their diſ- 


courſe, and Philander had no other opportunity 


of ſhewing his love to Celia, than by his eyes. 
After having ſtaid there till almoſt dinner-time, 
he returned home, though he was much preſſed 
by Amicus to dine with him. 


Afr ae days had pailed, during which Phi- 


ſander revolved in his breaſt the inſurmountable 
obſtacles which ſtood in his way, in bis intended, 
and much deſired union with Celia; being no 
longer able to be deprived of her ſight, and wil- 
ling at once to declare the ardent and fixed af- 
fection he had for her, he wrote her the follow- 
ing letter, 


DEAR 
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DEAR MAD AM, 


8 INCE I had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing you, I have never ceaſed reflecting on 
the many perfections you ſo eminently poſſeſs. 
Your lovely image is continually before my eyes; 
and the infinite ſuperiority you maintain over the 
reſt of your ſex, has ſo triumphed over my heart, 
that I could not avoid making you this ſincere de- 
claration of it. The exceſs of affection, which 
the firſt moment I ſaw you, I could not help ex- 
periencing, was ſurely impoſſible to be concealed; 
for though my tongue was filent on the pleafing 
theme, yet my eyes, the faithful interpreters of 
the heart, muſt have informed you no leſs pow- 
erfully what I felt. The faint expreſſions I gave 
you of my ſenſations the day after, were ſo inade- 
quate, that, pardon me, Madam, iff I could not 
reſiſt this occaſion, of telling you how much I 
love. But here indeed I am at the greateſt loſs. 
My pen is inſufficient to declare the exceſs of my 
paſſion: For, alas | my deareſt Celia, no words 
can paint, no language can deſcribe, no tongue 
can ſhadow, how much I love you. "To-morrow 
I muſt do myſelf the pleaſure of ſeeing you; in 
expectation of which happy time, I remain, 


My dear Celia's 
| Ever faithful Lover, 
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This letter he ſent by his ſervant z who, on his 
return told his maſter, he had delivered it into 
Celia's hand, who returned no other anſwer, than 
her compliments. 

In the afternoon of the next day, he waited on 
her, but unfortunately for him, Amicus was at 
home. He was therefore obliged to talk on in- 


different ſubjects ; and, after ſtaying a few hours, 
withdrew. - 

Three or four times more did Philander wait 
on his Celia, before he had an opportunity of 
meeting with her alone; but at laſt kind fortune 
favoured him. Amicus was gone to a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, who wanted to conſult him 
in an affair of the laſt importance, and was not 
_expeCted till the evening. This, ſo fortunate 
opportunity, Philander embraced, He threw 
himſelf at Celia's feet; and by his every word 
and geſture, ſo cownrfally evinced his love, and 
ſhewed his ſincerity, that the fair one could not 
but believe him; yet concealing her real ſenti- 
ments as far as ſhe could, ſhe told him, —— that 
ſhe could give him no direct anſwer, ——T hat 
their fathers ſhould be conſulted, in an affair of 
ſuch importance; and without their conſent» 
which ſhe much doubted, (Mr. Harlow being a 
gentleman of ſo immenſe a fortune), ſhe could 
not on any account diſpoſe of herſelf, or indeed 
give any kind of anſwer. | | 

To this prudent ſpeech Philander anſwered, — 
That his love for her was ſo pure and refined, 
that 


of cuſtom; 
of, or alienate their children's hearts ;——And 
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that could ſhe but know his ſincerity, ſhe could 
not be fo ſevere to him ;—— Thar love was free, 
and diſdained to be limited within the narrow ties 
That parents could not diſpoſe 


that, was he but aſſured he was not indifferent to 
her, he ſhould be happy. 

With theſe and many other arguments, Phi- 
lander ſo far ſoftened his fair Celia, that at laſt, 


with a ſigh infinitely ſofter than an Arabian breeze, 
ſhe confeſſed a mutual love. The youth was ſo - 


tranſported with the generous declaration, that, 
in the height of his ecſtaſy, he propoſed a mar- 
riage in ſecret ; but this the prudent maid would 
not conſent to. She told him,——That when- 
ever his father heard of it, as he certainly would 


in time, he would be fo irritated, that the conſe- 


That he 


quences would undoubtedly be fatal 


might depend on her love; and, whenever a fit 


opportunity preſented itſelf, ſhe would be wholly 
his; but ſhe was determined never to engage in fo 
weighty an affair, without her father's know- 
ledge: And as Philander's duty to his father, was 
as juſtly due as her's to Amicus, if he would re- 
flect ever ſo little, he could not think of ſuch an 
affair without his conſent. Philander, tranſported 
with her prudence and love, tenderly embraced 


her. He told her that her ſentiments were per- 


fectly right; and that he would ſolicit his father's 
conſent, without wh he muſt be for ever un- 
E 5 happy. 
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happy. In this manner did theſe lovers employ 
their time, till Amicus's arrival, ſhortly after 
which Philander withdrew. 

. Philander's mind was continually on the rack. 
He knew that he could not be happy without Ce- 
lia, yet was greatly afraid his father would not 
conſent to an union, ſo diſproportionate in point 
of fortune. For ſome months did the youth figh 
in ſecret for his fair; and all the pleaſure he en- 
joyed was now and then ſtealing a viſit to her. At 
length, being no longer able to endure the pain he 
ſuffered, he reſolved to ſpeak to his father, and 
know his doom at once;——to be ſuperlatively 
happy, or completely wretched, 

Going therefore to the old gentleman for that 
purpoſe, as ſoon as he was in his preſence, his 
heart failed him. Thrice he endeavoured to recal 
his ſcattercd thoughts, but in vain. He therefore 
diſcourſed with his father on. various topics, not 
daring to ſpeak on ſo nice a ſubject. 

Day after day paſſed away, without his being 
able to deſire his father's conſent, ſo much afraid 
was he of meeting with a repulſe. In the mean 
time, the greateſt misfortune in the world hap- 
pened to Amicus, A banker, in whoſe hands al. 
moſt his whole fortune lay, was gone off, and no 
tidings could be heard of him. This greatly.giſ- 
treſſed him; and he was obliged to call all his rea- 
fon to his akd, in order to ſupport ſo terrible a 
ſtroke, But no ſooner did Philander hear of this 


unhappy 
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unhappy affair, than he ſent the following letter 
to him, with a bank- note of two hundred pounds, 


SIR, 


I Have heard of your loſs, and 
heartily ſympathize with you in it, Your ac- 
ceptance of the incloſed trifle, will afford me a 
much greater pleaſure, than it can poſlibly give to 
you, 


INncoGNITUS, 


* 


This benevolence threw Amicus into a moſt 
agreeable ſurprize. He could not conceive from 
whom it came, and had a great deſire to know, 
that he might render thoſe thanks to the worthy 
donor, which he merited ; but all his conjectures 
were in vain, Celia thought, by the character, 
that the letter was Philander's ; but the hand be- 
ing diſguiſed, ſhe could not be certain. What an 
effectual method had this young gentleman taken 
to prevent a diſcovery ! How greatly does ſuch a 
method enhance the obligation! And, alas! how 


few, how very few, Philanders are there in the 
world! | 


A great many months had now, with tardy pace 
rolled away, ſince Philander had firſt reſolved to- 
| E 6 alk. 
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aſk his father's conſent; and ſo much affected was 
he with love's powerful grief, that his body, un- 
able to combat with the many ſhocks and fatigues 
of his mind, was ſeized with a fever. Finding 
his health daily decreaſing, he came to a reſolu- 
tion of aſking his father's permiſſion to marry 
Celia, let the conſequence be what it would. 

One day therefore, after dinner, when Mr. 
Harlow was in a more than uſual good- humour, 
Philander diſcovered his love for Celia. He told 
his father he could not live without her, and beg- 
ged him to conſent to their marriage. The old 
gentleman had hardly patience to hear his ſon ; | 
and ſtarting from his chair in a furious mood, up- 
braided him for his mean way of thinking, as he 
called it; and threatened to diſinherit him if he 
ever mentioned it any more. 

After this, Philander did not dare to ſpeak to 
his father on the ſubject ; but, in the mean time, 
frequently ſaw the lovely Celia by ſtealth, whom 
he wanted to prevail on to join in Hymen's bands 
privately. But this ſhe abſolutely refuſed. 

Now day and night, times and ſeaſons, and 
every thing, in ſhort, became diſagreeable to 
Philander. The former amiable and engaging 
youth, was now ſo melancholy, that he became 
2 ſecond Timon; yet did not this in the leaſt alter 
the mind of Mr. Harlow. The miſery of a child 
id not affect him; nor could he be induced to ſub- 
mit to the voice of reaſon and nature, 
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But Philander, to whom now every thing and 
every body, except his Celia, were become in- 
different, again aſked his father, in the moſt ſub- 
miſſive and tender terms. With his eyes ſuffuſed 
with tears, his heart almoſt broke, and his whole 
frame near ſhattered, he begged and intreated 
him, to give him Celia: “ For without her,” 
continued he, I feel I cannot long ſurvive. 


To this humble intreaty, he received the ſame 


anſwer as before, but in more violent terms ; for 
he ſwore, that the next day he would make his 


l, and, as his eſtate, was not entailed, he 


would give every thing away from him. Phi- 
lander receiving this harſh anſwer, in the bitter- 
neſs of his heart cried out, Fathers have flinty 
hearts! No tears can move them!” With theſe 
words he retired to his room, threw himſelf on 
his bed, and gave himſelf up to grief and deſpair, 
The next morning, unable to keep away from 
his beloved Celia, he paid her a viſit; and, while 
he was informing her of what had happened, his 
ſervant came to him in a violent hurry, and in- 
formed him, that his father was ſuddenly taken 
with an apoplectic fit; and was ſo ill, that he 
could live but a very | ſhort time. On this infor- 
mation he haſtened home as ſoon as poflible: For, 
though his father had been lately very auſtere and 
rigorous to him, yet the generous Philander no 
ſooner was acquainted with his father's danger, 
tan he flew home like Bs He found him 
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in the parlour on a couch, ſo exceſſively ill, that the 


phyſician who had arrived there before Philander, 
pronounced he could live but a very tew hours. 
Mr. Harlow, ſeeing his ſon in the room, 
fpoke to him tenderly, and gave him good coun- 
ſel for the regulation of his future conduct. 
But, ſays he, I charge you, Here 
he was taken of a ſudden ſo ill, he could ſpeak 
no more, Lifting him up, as well as they could, 
after ſome ſtruggles, the poor gentleman, now 
on the brink of eternity, concluded; * My 
dear child, — my Philander,——as you value 
my bleſſing, and every thing 
to you, I charge you - 
I am faint! never to marry, — oh 
Here the fleeting ſoul now quitted the corporeal 
clay, and winged its flight to“ that undiſcovered 
country, from whole bourn no traveller re- 
turns.” | | 
_ Philander, notwithſtanding his father's harſh- 
neſs, was much. grieved at his death. He hoped 
he would ſoon have conſented to the joining of 
their hands, whoſe hearts were long before united: 
But death, that threw his black veil over him, 
prevented Philander's hope, and left it altogether 
doubtful. 8 
Mr. Harlow's funeral being over, Philander, 
after having, for decency's ſake, ſtaid a proper 
time, went to Amicus, and revealed to him his 
love for his charming daughter. Amicus was 


oh! 


never, 
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5 | | amazed! 


that is dear 
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amazed —“ Sure, Sir,” ſays he, “ you are 


not in earneſt |! A man of your immenſe for- 


tune in love with Celia! —-— Can you, whonx 


thouſands would think themſelves happy with, 
place your affections on a poor girl !” 
Celia now coming in, prevented an anſwer ; 


and Philander, throwing his arms round her neck, 


was ſo tranſported, ſo loſt in ecitacy, that he 
could only pronounce—** My dear, dear Ce- 
lia! now we will- never part more.” Amicus 
was aſtoniſhed. He ſtood like the ſtatue of ſur- 
priſe; but Philander, that faithful, that generous 
lover, now coming to himſelf, informed Amicus 
of their mutual love. 


The ſurpriſe of Amicus did not as yet ceaſe z 


while the loyely Celia was ſo tranſported with 
the continuance of his affection, who was ſo 


dear to her, that ſhe reſigned herſelf up to the 
moſt perfect joy. 


A very few days put Philander i in poſſeſſion of. 


the moſt lovely of her ſex; and theſe faithful 
lovers (who had ſuffered ſo many uneaſy ſenſa- 


tions by the unnatural cruelty of a father, whoſe Ry 
heart was wholly ſet on grandeur and riches, 


without once thinking love the chief ingredient 
of conjugal happineſs) now find their conſtancy 
amply rewarded, by the laſting pleaſures of vir- 
tuous and mutual love. 
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AN ORIENTAL TALE« . 
a . 
8 r 
Zulu, the daughter of Abukazan, was b 
formed for pleaſure, and finiſhed for delight. t 
She was tall as the towering palm, and ſtraight 
as the lofty pine. Her countenance was ani- a 
mated with the glow of health, and her ſmile was 0 
as the dawn of the vernal day. Symmetry was n 
diſcernible in every limb, in every geſture, grace. c 
The hearts of the young men bounded with 8 
. - Joy at her approach, They declared ſhe was a 
fairer than the ſun; and even the daughters of p 
the land confeſſed ſhe was beautiful. © t| 
Yet with all her perſonal advantages, Zulima, b 
though ſhe excited admiration, could not attract v 
eſteem. She was thoughtleſs and volatile, fan- re 
taſtical and capricious, and ſo giddy with the d 
intoxicating fumes of adulation, that ſhe ſpent 
the greateſt part of her time in changing the po- c 
fition of her veſtments, and altering the arrange- e: 
ment of her jewels. Sometimes ſhe braided her fr 
zetty treſſes, which were black as the feathers of h 
the raven, and turned them up under a muſlin, 8 | 
bordered with ſilver and gold. Sometimes ſhe - 
ſuffered them to flow careleſsly on her ſhoulders, 5 


over 
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over an azure robe, and placed new-blown roſes 
on her forehead, which was as ſpacious as a full 
moon. Sometimes ſhe threw a tranſparent veil 
over her, but practiſed a thouſand arts to make it 


5 | riſe and fall, and diſcover to the enamoured ga- 


zer, teeth white as the tuſk of the elephant, lips 


red as the ruby of Ava, cheeks tinged with the 


bluſhes of the morning, and eyes piercing as 
thoſe of the eagle. 

While ſhe was reclined on a ſofa, one evening, 
after a ſultry day, under a pavilion in the garden 
of her father Abukazan, and lay ruminating on 
methods to increaſe her charms, and extend her 
conqueſts, ſhe ſaw a thick ſmoak riſe out of the 
ground, It curled like a vine, and aſcended like 
a column, While ſhe was earneſtly watching its 


| progreſs, a little old man, with a beard whiter 
chan ſnow, which reached to his feet, appeared 
before ger. Zulima,” ſaid he, ** liſten to the 


voice of inſtruction, and let not the accents of 
reproof be diſregarded. I am the genius Ab- 
daric, I behold thy beauties with delight. Be 


not therefore vain, for know I behold them with 


concern, I am come from. the bottom of the 
earth, to teach thee wiſdom, and to ſnatch thee 
from deſtruction, Follow my advice, and be 
happy. Thou vainly fancieſt, unthinking Zu- 


lima, that the fame of thy beauty will be wafted 
to the pinnacles of Agra by the ſighs of thy 


adorers, and that their applauſes will be heard 
from 
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from the cliffs of Taurus to the Indian ocean. 
Thou doſt not conſider, frail child of the duſt, 
that thou art ſubject to the moſt loathſome dit- 
tempers. Thou doſt not conſider that a leproſy 
may render thee an object of deteſtation, and 
that the ſprings of life may be poiſoned by ma- 
ladies innumerable, If the angel of benevolence 
ſhould intercede for. thee at the throne of the 
great Alla ;—if the governor of the univerſe 
ſhould command the clouds of ſickneſs never to 
burſt upon thy head ; yet no interceding an- 
gel_can reſcue thee from the gripe of age, and 
diſengage thee from the talons of decrepitude, 
Thy love-darting eyes muſt loſe their luſtre, and 
grow dim with years. Thy blooming cheek 
muſt be ſhrivelled like autumnal leaves. Thy 
graceful body muſt be bent like the bow of the 
hunter. Thy admirers will then ſhun thee with 
as much caution, as they would the mouth of a 
famiſhed tyger, or the jaws of a hungry croco- 
dile. They will ſtart from thee affrighted, as 
if they had felt the ſting of a ſcorpion, or the 
puncture of an aſp. Then wilt thou be the 
unhappieſt of women. Thou adorneſt with too 
much ſolicitude thy outward form, which will 
periſh like a garment devoured by the moth, 
and which will be ſmote by the arrows of death, 
as graſs is levelled by the ſcythe of the mower, 
whilſt thy mind, which will endure for cver, 
reſembles the barren mountain, or the uncul- 
tivated 
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tivated deſart. Think, therefore, O daughter 
of pleaſure, ere it is too late. Reflect, whilſt 
thou art capable of reflection. I am come from 
W the bottom of the earth to make thee wiſer, 
better, and even more lovely. Watch thy be- 
haviour with the ſtricteſt vigilance, and let not 
the lighteſt ſigns of pride, levity, or ſelf-admi- 
ration be perceptible in thy looks, thy actions, 
or thy words. Seem not to be conſcious of thy 
W charms, and they will beam forth with re- 


than other women, and thou wilt be the faireſt 
among them. Be not over ſtudious to make thy 
neck ſhine with the gloſſy pearls of Manar, and 
thy hair glitter with the diamonds of Golconda, 
Be neat in thy apparel. Simplicity is beyond mag= 
nificence. Lovelineſs wants not the aid of or- 
naments, but is, when unadorned, adorned the 
moſt, Do not hang over fountains for the plea- 
lure of ſeeing thy image reflected in them. Such 
a deſire can only be prompted by vanity, and 
W ought therefore to be ſuppreſſed. Cenſure not 
thy virgin companions, becauſe they have not 
the ſame external attractions thou art favoured 
with; for they may be poſſeſſed of aceompliſh- 
ments ſuperior to thine, though they are not ſo 
conſpicuous. Behold this taliſman. View it 
with attention. It is the taliſman of truth, made 
with the fineſt cryſtal, and ſo wonderfully con- 
ſtructed, that it will not only ſhew thee what 
| thou 
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thou art, but what thou ſhouldſt be. When 
thou reſembleſt, in every reſpect, the character! 
have drawn for thee, thou wilt appear in the 
moſt amiable light. But when any irregular 
paſſion, or any vicious inclination takes poſſeſſion 
of thy heart, and ſtimulates thee to commit an 


unbecoming, or an immoral action, thou wilt ſee i 


thyſelf in the moſt odious colours. Thou wilt 
be changed into a monſter of uglineſs. In ſuch 
circumſtances think on me. Repent, reform, 
and thou wilt be reſtored to thy former beauty,” 


When the gemus had uttered the laſt word, 
he put the taliſman into her hands, and inſtantly 
diſappeared, with the pillar of ſmoke, but left a 
ſcent behind him, grateful as the evening breeze 
which plays among the Sabean ſpices, or the 
fragrant gale, which flutters upon the gum- 
tilling trees of Arabia. | 

| Zulima's aſtoniſhment, at che ſudden ap 
pearance of the genius, deprived her of the 
power of ſpeech ; but the various emotions which 
ſhe felt, during his addreſs, were manifeſt in her 
countenance. When he told her that he was 
delighted with her perſon, ſhe threw off her 
veil with exultation, Her eyes ſparkled with 
joy, her boſom panted with ſatisfaction. But 
when he informed her that ſhe was ſubject to the 
moſt loathſome diſtempers, ſhe trembled, and 
grew pale. She was chilled with horror, when 
he talked of the gripe of age, and ſhuddered at 
the 
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the mention of the talons of decrepitude. When 
he told her ſhe would be deſerted by her ad- 
mirers, as ſoon as ſhe had no charms to allure 


them, ſhe was torpid with amazement. But 


when he afterwards aſſured her, that ſhe would 
become more beautiful by regarding his admo- 
nitions, her heart danced with rapture, and her 
lips quivered with eeſtacy. She was fomewhat 
diſconcerted to hear him prefe plainneſs, neat- 


neſs, and funplicity, to pomp, grandeur, and 


magnificence; and to hear ſclf-admiration and 


cenſoriouſneſs condemned by hini with ſeverity. 


She was convinced, however, ſoon after his de- 
parture, that it was neceſſary t) follow the rules 
he had preſcribed ; for, on ſurveying herſelf in the 
taliſman, ſhe diſcovered ſuch an alteration in 
her perſon, that ſhe was ſtruck with fear, - and 
let it fall to the ground : but when ſhe carefully 
took it up, with a wiſh that it might not be bro- 
ken, ſhe looked, on a ſecond view, as engaging 
as ever. From that moment ſhe determined to 
obey her monitor with punctuality; and, after 
having proſtrated herſelf to implore the aſſiſtance 
of him who dwelleth in the third heaven, ſhe 
returned to the houſe of her father. 


When a few moons had paſſed away, Hamed, 
a young man of large poſſeſſions, and remarkable 
integrity, demanded Zulima for a wife. His 
palace dazzled the eye with its magnificence, 


His dreſs was purple enriched with gold, and 
the 
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the jewels in his turban glittered like the rays of : 


the ſun. He commanded, by inheritance, an 
extenſive tract of land, which was cultivated like 
a garden. Herds innumerable lowed in his 
fields, and flocks without number bleated in his 
paſtures. Yet in the midſt of his riches Hamed 
was temperate; fifty women only had he in his 
harem. He had many perſonal perfections, but 
they were triflin ; compared to the beauties of his 
mind, which reſembled an emerald of ineſtimable 
value, depoſited in a golden caſket. 

The firſt view of Zulima's uncommon charms 
ſtruck him at once with wonder and delight, 
She appeared to his raviſhed eyes as majeſtic as 
the cedar of Lebanon, and graceful as the tulip 
of Candahar, He poured forth his ſoul before 
her, called her the light of his life, and ſwore 
ſhe was more lovely than the daughters of para- 
diſe. Zulima ſoon became inebriated with the 
homage paid to her, and. imagining too haſtily 
that ſhe ſhould increaſe his ſenſibility, by re- 
tarding the completion of his wiſhes, and 
quicken defire by protracting the moment of 
poſſeſſion, urged him, by turns, to hope and to 
deſpair, by every artifice ſhe could think of, But 
Hamed ſoon diſcovered, that the heart of - Zu- 
lima was as deceitful as the ocean, when it is 
unruffled by a breeze, and that ſhe was neither 
charmed by his perſon, nor captivated by his 
manners, He diſcovered that the voice of adula- 
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W tion alone was muſic to her ears, and that ſhe 
WF was blind to all beauties but her own. At this 
2 diſcovery his ſoul was nlled with indignation, 
W Reſentment extinguiſhed all emotions of ten- 
W derneſs, and drove him abruptly from her pre- 
W lence. 
Zulima, as ſoon: as Hamed had left her, haſ- 
W tcned to her taliſman with the rapidity of a roe, 
W to ſee in what light ſhe had appeared to him, and 
to embelliſh herſelf with new graces againſt the 
next interview; for as he had not mentioned his 
intention never to return, the hopes of fanning 
the flames of love with freſh allurements, made 
her ſpirits flow with unuſual briſkneſs, and her 
feet bound with unuſual agility. But how great 
was her ſurpriſe, when, inſtead of eyes ſparkling 
with pleaſure, and cheeks glowing with expecta- 
tion, ſhe beheld in the poliſhed cryital a monſter 
of uglinels, Shocked at the unexpected fight, 
ſhe-gazed at her altered image. She gazed and 
was aſtoniſhed, Abdaric inſtantaneouſly darted 
into her mind. She found, on a retroſpect of her 
conduct, that ſhe had encouraged the addreſſes of 
Hamed,—not out of a regard for himſelf,—not 
out of obedience to her father, - not from a de- 
fire to be happily married; but to hear the 
lighs of fondneſs, to have her ears regaled with 
the ſoothing ſtrains of eulogy, —to be admired 
and praiſed, —to be flattered and adored. Her 
conſcience ſmote her. She repented, and at the 
Ne ſame 
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ſame time determined to receive Hamed with 
more affability, and to liſten to him with more 
attention, — to deſerve his love, and to merit his 
eſteem, Theſe reſolutions had, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the deſired effect. She ſaw with ecſtacy 
her face by degrees recover its accuſtomed bloom, 
But its bloom, alas! was recovered too late; 
for Hamed had, during the eclipſe of it, placed 
his affections on Zelis, the daughter of Noura- 
din, and friend of Zulima. 

Zelis, though not ſo ſtriking a ey as Zu- 
lima, was not leſs engaging. Zulima ſhone like 
the ſun in his meridian ſplendor : Zelis like the 
ſky, tinged with its riſing and departing rays, 
The firſt reſembled a large edifice, full of lofty 
apartments, decorated with the moſt coſtly or- 
naments, and blazing with the united luſtre of 
gems and gold. The laſt might be compared to 
a ſmall plain building, executed with the utmoſt 
elegance, and adorned with the utmoſt ſimplicity. 
Zulima was more admired than Zelis, but Zelis 
was more beloved than Zulima. 

Zelis had an expreſſiveneſs in her countenance, 
which -was, like the magnet, irreſiſtibly at- 
tracting. She was modeſt, gentle, affable, and 
unconſcious of her perfections. Theſe amiable 
qualities ſoon bound the heart of Hamed in 
adamantine chains, He was pleaſed with her 
perſon,” but enraptured with her mind, and had 
ſoon the ſatis faction to find that Zelis viewed him 

with 
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with equal delight, loved him with equal ardour, 
and eſteemed him with equal ſincerity, 

The news of their intended union flew with 
the ſwiftneſs of lightning to the houſe of Abu- 
kazan. Zulima felt a diſorder ſhe had never 
known before, at the receipt of this intelligence, 
To think that ſhe had loſt her lover was per- 
turbation, but to think that Zelis was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of him, diſtraction. 

Many hours ſhe ſpent in contriving methods 
to recal her love, and at laſt fixed on a deſign 
which ſhe executed immediately with an affu- 
rance of ſucceſs. She prevailed on Cadige, an 
old nurſe, who had attended her from her in- 
fancy, to make herſelf ſerviceable to Zelis. 
Zelis was pleaſed with her aſſiduity, and told 
Zulima ſhe was very happy in . ſo uſeful 
a ſlave. 

Zulima, who beheld Zelis with _ eyes of a 
lion, when a tender kid lies bleeding at his feet, 
was ſo delighted to find that ſhe was fallen into 
the toils which were ſpread for her, that ſhe en- 
treated her to keep Cadige for her own uſe; tel- 
ling her, with an air of pleaſantry, that ſhe had 
won her affections, and adding, that ſhe could 
not therefore offer her with ſo much ee 
to any other perſon. 


Cadige, in a ſhort time, took advantage of the 
confidence Zelis placed in her, and endeavoured 
to make her contemptible in the ey es of Hamed, 
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by throwing a veil over her virtues, and to 
| weaken his attachment to her, by inſinuatipg, 
with an anxious concern for his happineſs, that 
the woman he had choſen from the reſt of her 


ſex, was of all her ſex the moſt unworthy of 


His eſteem. 

While Cadige was thus' employed, and while 
Zelis reflected on the coldneſs of her lover with 
tears and complaints, Zulima was full of gloomy 
doubts, and alarming fears. The cauſe of her 
firſt deviation from rectitude, by attempting to 
leſſen Hamed's affection for Zelis, gave her 
many uneaſy throbs; but theſe were agreeable 
ſenſations, compared to the piercing pangs ſhe 
felt, when ſhe reflected on the immorality of her 
actions. Conſcious of the miſchief ſhe was 
perpetrating, ſhe was pre-eminently wretched, 
Her mind was agitated like the ſand of the de- 
fart by a whirlwind. Revenge engroſſed her 
thoughts, baniſhed every other idea, and eradi- 
cated every other paſſion. She vowed to purſue 
Zelis to deſtruction, becauſe her importance was 
leſſened by the deſertion of Hamed, though ſhe 
abhorred at the ſame time the del of her in- 
tentions. She forgot to ſurvey herſelf in the 
taliſman of truth, and Abdaric was no longer 
remembered by her. 

One evening, while ſhe was in this torturing 
ſituation, Cadige informed her, that by perpe- 
_tvally filling the ears of Hamed with the ill- 
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rcalth, ill-nature, and ill-behaviour of Zelis, 
the had almoſt perſuaded him to abandon her, 
and that the anguiſh of diſappointment had 
greatly diminiſhed the luſtre of her charms, 
Zulima heard the news with alacrity; and, 
fluſhed with the hopes of triumphing over a 
formidable rival, began to deck herſelf with new 
ornaments. All-the vivid colours of the rain- 
bow glowed on her ſilky veſtments. But her 
joy was of ſhort duration; for, on caſting her 
eye accidentally on the taliſman, ſhe ſunk down 
upon her ſofa without motion and without ſenſe, 

While the ſlave flew to procure a reſuſcitating 
medicine, the earth opened, and Abdaric ap- 
peared. Zulima heard the ruſtling of his beard, 
which ſounded like the roaring of a cataract, and 
awaked. She was ſtruck with awe, and en- 
deavoured to ſcreen herſelf from his penetrating 
looks with her.veil. But that ſtratagem was a 
vain one, for with a touch of his wand it fell to 
the ground, She reddened with ſhame, and 
was abaſhed, The genius addreſſed her thus: 
—< Thou canſt not conceal thyſelf, O daughter 
of the duſt, from an all-ſeeing eye. Thou haſt 
made uſe of the moſt criminal methods to ren- 
der thyſelf an object of horror. I am now 
come to entice thee to act right, but to condemn 
thee for having ated wrong. Thy crimes are 
of ſo black a dye, that they cannot be puniſhed 
with too much rigour. 1 warned thee of thy 
F 2 dan- 
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danger, when thou ſtoodſt tottering on the brink 


of a precipice, Why didſt thou not follow my 
counſel? Know, inconfiderate Zulima, that a 


beautiful woman, without innocence and virtue, 
is like an almond-tree i in * ſtript of its fo- 
liage and its fruit.“ 


When he had uttered theſe words, he ſtruck 


the unhappy Zulima with his wand. She in- 
ſtantly became a ſpotted ſerpent, and crawled 
upon the earth before him. Abdaric then turned 
to Cadige, who at this juncture arrived with the 


juice of a plant, which the ſages of phyſic al- 


ways adminiſter, when the powers of reaſon are 


ſuſpended.— Behold,” ſaid he, thy wretched 


child. Seven years ſhall ſhe thus creep upon the 
ground, a noiſome reptile in the gardens of Ha- 


med, whe now revels in his bower, completely 


happy in being united to Zelis, the moſt ami- 
able woman in the Eaſt. 
« When ſhe can take pleaſure in the felicity 


of others, ſhe ſhall re-aſſume a human form. 
Seven years ſhall ſhe continue in beauty's brighteſt 


bloom, but without one lover to ſoothe her pride, 
—one admirer to flatter her vanity. If, at the 
Expiration of the laſt year, ſhe is convinced of 
her paſt errors, and can render her mind as 
faultleſs as her perſon ; ſhe may then, even Zu- 
lima may then, be happy.“ 

At the concluſion of this ſpeech, he ſunk into 
the earth again, which cloſed with a noiſe like 
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the burſting of a cloud impregnated with ſul- 
phur. 


SIR JOHN FICKLE, AND LADY CONSTANT. 


No diſpoſition was more inclined to the ten- 
der paſſion, than that of Sir John Fickle; nor 
was there ever a diſpoſition by nature more in- 
conſtant. He entered the world ſo early, as at 
the age of eighteen, and being the darling of 
Lady Fickle, his mother, he gained eafy acceſs 
to all the polite circles, with which ſo faſhion- 
able a perſon is always connected. 

Amongſt the moſt intimate of Lady Fickle's 
acquaintance was Lady Conſtant, whom ſhe 
viſited almoſt every day. Lady Conſtant was 
a woman of great beauty and elegance, though, 

in point of age, ſhe had paſſed that period, 
Which is called the bloom of the ſex, wanting 
only a very nj months to reach her thirtieth 
year, 

The attention which ſhe often paid young 
Fickle, and the compliments which ſhe beſtowed 
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upon his perſon, together with the cuſtom of 
being almoſt continually under the burning eyes 


of ſo much beauty, ſoon inſpired a ſenſation 


ſomewhat ſofter than common friendſhip. This 
ripened preſently into a paſſion, and at laſt it 
broke dut into a palpable declaration. 

„Madam,“ (ſaid our hero, approaching her 
in a trembling manner) I adore you. The ſe- 
cret is too great to be contained any longer, and 
I ſhall certainly die, if you do not reward my 
paſhon !”? 

Lady Conſtant, whoſe natural good ſenſe was 
meliorated and extended by a thorough know- 
ledge of the world, treated this as the deſperate 
effuſion of a giddy ſtripling, whoſe ſuſceptible 
heart yields impreſſively to every object that is 
the neareſt and readieſt. Yet Sir John was a 
conqueſt by no means to be thrown wantonly 
away, and for. that reaſon ſhe reſolved, not to 
confeſs her gratification, but to appear indifferent, 

This was a delicate buſineſs. Lady Conſtant, 
however, was equal to it, Therefore, upon Sir 
John's ſ..on after repeating the declaration, and 


with an increaſed ardour, Lady Conſtant ſighed 


ſoftly, and turning her languiſhing eyes upon 
him, exclaimed, © How like a young man you 
talk ! How little do you know your own heart!“ 
After this ſhe bent her eyes downwards, and 
drew her fan before her face, | 

Sir * was not ſufficiently acquainted with 


the, 
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the arts of love to put a favourable conſtruction 
upon this; however, as it increaſed her beauty, 
it increaſed his paſſion. By conſequence, he was 
provoked to a warmer diſplay of his feelings 
than before: And is it poſſible Madam,” faid 
he, that you can know my diſorder, without 
a wiſh to cure me? 

„ Lookee, Sir John (ſaid ſhe in reply), were 
leſs experienced, or you lefs animated; I might 
poſſibly anſwer very differently. As matters 
really are, however, let a diſcretionary plan de- 
cide our fortune, Truſt to time, Be a little 
more acquainted with younger perſons, and 
fairer ones than me, before you have the raſli- 
neſs to fix. Your heart is yet in its teens. It 
may play many and ſtrange tricks with you, 
before it is at an age of diſcretion. Don't truſt 
it too confidently. Look about you. In the 
mean time treat me as a friend, and then Jet 
what will turn out, the event can be no ways 
fatal on either ſide.” | 

At the finiſhing of this advice, Lady Con- 


ſtant, in order to manage him, gave a tender 


ligh, and beſtowed on him one of thoſe looks, 
which go into the very veins, She invited him 


the next day to tea. He went exactly at the 


hour, and yet ſhe had company. She received 
him politely, but not warmly, The inexpe- 
rienced Sir John took this as a certain ſign of 
indifference, “ She certainly deſpiſes both me 
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and my paſſion,” ſaid he to himſelf. It was, 
in tact, only to manage him. Sir John was 
piqued, 

When the company was gone, Lady Conſtant 
rallied Sir John upon his dejection. You 
deceived me, dear Madam,” replied he. Pſhaw, 
(ſaid ſhe) theſe ceremonies among friends |! 
And did you wiſh to have me all to yourſelf, Sir 

John? If that is the caſe, come to-morrow 
evening, and I will give orders to ſhut out the 
whole world, except Sir John Fickle ! | 

At the end of this ſpeech, ſhe rivetted the 
bargain by another of thoſe looks, which drove 
a way the anger of the lover, and ſent him away, 
after much intereſting and managed converſa- 
tion, as happy as poſſible. 

But Sir John was inconſtant. This little 
ſucceſs intoxicated him; and in the next viſit he 

4 diſcovered ſuch freih traits of his character to 
Lady Conſtant, that ſhe ſaw he would require 
more management than ever. They ſeparated, 
however, upon good terms, with a promiſe to 
meet the next morning. At parting, Lady Con- 
ſtant aſſumed a-cold air, and deepened her cour- 
teſy even to a degree that froze Sir John. 

He ſaw that his. miſtreſs was offended. He 
ſaw that ſhe was a woman not to be trifled with, 
<« If 1 purſue this kind of conduct (ſaid he), I | 
ſhall certainly loſe her.” This diſtracting idea 
ſent him to Lady Conſtant even before the hour. | 

| Lady 
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Lady Conſtant was not at home. Not com- 
prehending this ſtroke of management, Sir John 
was both vexed and diſtreſſed. © *Tis all over 
(ſaid he); my laſt folly has done my buſineſs. 
She will never ſee me again.” | 

In this temper of mind he ſtrolled about, 
without knowing where to take refuge. The 
playhouſe ſtruck him as a proper diſſipation. 
He went to the play in this expectation. There, 
after remaining ſome time, Without regarding 
either the actors or the piece, he ſaw a beautiful 
creature enter into the box where he ſat, whoſe 
youth and charms reconciled him immediately. to 
his former diſappointment, and without any more 
ceremony, ſet his heart a beating for this new + 
m—__ | 

But he was too timid to converſe with à per- 
text ſtranger; and after admiring her- till the 
curtain dropt, he ſaw her get into the carriage, 
and was obliged. to retire without any farther ſa- 
tis faction. Full of anxious thoughts he went home, 


and after taſſing about in his bed all the night, 
under the perſuaſion that he ſhould never ſee his 


new-beloved mere, he roſe in the morning with the 
notion, that he was a very romantic fort of a 
fellow. _ | 

The next morning he viſited the half-forgotten 
Lady Conſtant, to whom he related very frankly 
his adventure. Lady Conftant had the addreſs 
to get the better of this prepoſſeſſion. She put 
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on more enchantments than ever. Sir John ſaw, 


in one character, a perpetual variety; for Lady 


Conſtant always ſuited the temper of: the day. 
At parting, ſhe gently preſſed his hand, — 

laid her cheek careleſsly againſt his, ſo that, for 

the firſt time, he might kiſs her lips, and he went 


to bed that night, in total oblivion of his fair 
unknown. 


After this tranſaction, he had, in the courſe 


of two years, fifty other rambling ſymptoms, 


againſt the force of which Lady Conſtant had to 


combat. But ſhe had fo much novelty in herſelf, 


that ſhe diſplayed every day a new ſet of charms. 

Indeed, ſhe had the art of aſſuming the. beau- 
ties that laſt ſtruck our rover. Why, there is 
a whole world in this woman (ſaid Sir John one 
day, after ſhe had broken a freſh enchantment he 
had conceived for another): I muſt (continued he) 


live for ever to do her juſtice, or to know all 


her ſweet accompliſhments perfectly. 
„Well, Lady Conſtant (ſaid he quite tired 


of teaſing her), will you accept of my hand 
and heart after all my follies? In marrying 


you, I marry all the women I ever admired; 


for you have all their perfections, and none os 


their follies.”? 


« Do you think ſo, Sir John?” ſaid ſhe 


ſmiling. ** Well then, I will now venture to 
be your wife; and I will only make one con- 
dition with you. It is this. Wheneyer, hence- 


forth, 
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forth, you are, after marriage, taken with any 
other woman, tell me the particular charm that 
ſtrikes you, that I may at leaſt endeavour either 
to imitate, or to acquire it.“ 
This ſort of conduct quite ſubdued our hero; 
and the arts of Lady Conſtant, in the end, per- 
fectly managed him. 

As there are, alas ! but too many Fickles in 


the world, it is to be wiſhed there were an equal: 
number of the character of Lady Conſtant. 


THE PLATONIC LOVERS: 


FEING A LETTER FROM A LADY IN THE: 
COUNTRY TO HER FRIEND IN LONDON. 


. . MY. DEAR MELISSA, 


| A few days after 1 
arrived in the country, a young lady, called 
Clelia, was introduced to me. As I found her 
infinitely more agreeable than any other of thoſe, . 
who came to o compliment me, and indeed much 
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more than I could have expected to meet with at 
ſuch a diſtance from the place, which I always 
looked upon as the only ſeat of politeneſs, I was 


quite charmed with her behaviour, and ſhe ap- 


peared no lefs pleaſed with mine. We ſoon 
grew extremely intimate, yet not enough for her 
to entruſt me with the ſecret of her heart, and it 
was from others that I firſt learned ſhe had been 
for a long time deeply in love with a gentleman 
of a neighbouring county, whom ſhe had never 
ſeen, and that he, with as little knowledge of 


ber, was at leaſt equally captivated, —I will tell 


you by what means. 

Clelia has a very pretty genius for poetry, 
which, to amuſe herſelf and friends, ſhe exerciſes 
on every occaſion.—A little copy of verſes ſhe 
had wrote on the innocent ſatisfaction of a rural 


life, happened to be ſhewn to him, and he having 


a great taſte that way, and written ſeveral good 
things himſelf, was ſo much charmed with the 
product of this lady's brain, that he would needs 
employ his muſe in writing a compliment om her 
verſes.— This was preſented to her by a friend 


of his who was acquainted with her. — The 


manner of this addreſs ſeemed fo elegant to her, 
that ſhe imagined herielf under a kind of obliga- 
tion to return it, and, as I ſaid before, being ex- 
tremely fond of wing her intereſt in Par- 
naſſus, ſent him her thanks in heroics for the ap- 
probation he had teſtified of her poetry.— This 
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ſecond proof of her wit and politeneſs, drew an- 
other epiſtle from him; that, an anſwer from her; 
that, from him again; and ſo on from one to 
the other, till, at laſt, what was meant only as 
gallantry, became converted into a ſerious admi- 
ration; and as others lot themſelves into love, 
they wrote themſelves into the moſt violent paſ- 
ſion that I have heard of ſince the days of Qroon- 
dates and Statira,—He fancies her all angel; 
ſhe conſiders him no leſs than a demi-god.— 
The extravagant ideas they have of each other's 
perfections, render them diffident of their own ; 
and as ordinary lovers are impatient for an inter- 
view, theſe are no leſs fearful of mecting.—There 
was the other day a great horſe-race on' the 
downs. Few perſons of any note for forty miles 
round were abſent. But Clelia, who, though before 
her correſpondence with Cleomenes, (for fo he is 
called) would not for half her fortune have been 
deprived of that pleaſure, now could not be pre- 
vailed on to go, for fear of being ſeen. by Cleo- 
menes; and Cleomenes, though his own horſe 
was one that ran, avoided the ſport, leſt he 
ſhould not be able to conceal himſelf from Clelia. 

In fine, this Platonic paſſion, with which they 
were mutually inſpired, became the whole talk of 
the country, and as there was no diſparity be- 
tween them, either as to birth or fortune, many 
of the friends on both ſides laboured to bring 
them into ſentiments more like thoſe of people 


of 
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of this world; but all that could be ſaid in order 


to perſuade them to ſee each other was in- 
effectual.— The anſwer that both gave was, 


that they were conſcious- of not deſerving that 


eſteem which a diſtant correſpondence had ex- 


cited, and were loth to forfeit it FR a. nearer ac- 
quaintance, 


As Clelia now knows 1 am in the ſecret, 1 


take the liberty of rallying her with all the ſe- 
verity I am capable of, on this caprice.— She 


takes it, however, in good part, and ſhews me 


all the letters ſhe every day receives, with the 
anſwers ſhe ſends back. — Nothing certainly ever 
was more paſſionate on his ſide, more tender on 
her's: I tell her I would have her change her 
name of Clelia into that of Sappho, and that 
Cleomenes ought to aſſume that of Phaon. 


I cannot. help ſaying, that this is one of the 
prettieſt, as well as moſt innocent amours Lever 


heard of.—Here is all the love, all the gallantry, 


all the amuſement and eclat of the paſſion, with- 


out any of its pains. Both parties are ſatisfied 
and ſecure of their conqueſt, Each is contented 
with the poſſeſſion of the other's heart, and 
ſeems to aim at no farther gratification. 


Whether the coldneſs is real, or only affected, 
through an exceſs of timidity, I will not, how- 


ever, be poſitive, but a plot is laid to try their 


_ conſtitutions more effectually, and bring them 
together in ſpite of themſelves It will be excuted 


in 
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in a few days, and as I ſhall be preſent at the 
ſcene, will not fail to,give you a particular ac- 
count of the ſucceſs.. 


A. CONTINUATION OF THE STORY. 


I Do not wonder at your impatience to know 
the reſult of an amour ſo romantic as that of 
Clelia and Cleomenes. We, who are the denizens 
of dear St. James's, have but little idea of thoſe 
viſionary tranſports, What a figure would theſe 
country lovers make in the Mall! They would 
certainly be pointed at as creatures of another 
ſpecies; but I can now tell you, that there is. 
ſome likelihood they will grow modern in time,. 
if they are not already ſo in their hearts, — They 
have been in company with each other, and I do 
not find that this interview has been of any pre- 
judice to what we call love, though it may be 
the overthrow of their Platonic ſyſtem. 

The ſtratagem I told you of for that purpoſe, 
was contrived in this manner. -A relation of 
Clelia's has lately built a fine. new houſe, about 

| five 
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five miles from this town; ſome of the apart- 
ments being finiſhed, though not yet ſufficiently 
completed for them to inhabit, the gentleman 
and his wife defired Clelia, myſelf, and ſome other 
friends, to go one day and drink tea there, in 
order, as was pretended, to have our opinion of 
the building. This requeſt being readily com- 
plied with, we all went on horſeback. The 
ſame day a gentleman who was in the ſecret, 
and a great intimate of Cleomenes, made him a 
viſit, and in a careleſs manner, as without deſign, 


aſked him to take a ride that afternoon, which 


he having agreed to, the other led him to the 
place where we were. — Here is a handſome houſe 
bailt here, ſaid. he, I am acquainted with the owner ; 
let us go in, and ſee it. —With all my heart, re- 
plied Cleomenes. On which they knocked at the 
gate, and Clelia's kinfman ſecing them from the 
window, ran down, and perſuaded them to come 
up and drink tea.—T he friend of Cleomenes, to 
prevent that ſhy lover from ſuſpecting there was 


any deſign in what he had done, made ſome ex- 
euſes for the interruption, ſaying, he came only 


to look at the houſe as he was paſling that way, 
and ſhould not have made fo abrupt a viſit, had 
he known there was any company there. 


In fine, they came up, and the ſtranger was 


introduced by his name, which we could per- 


ceive made*Clelia give a ſudden ſtart, but ſhe ap- 


peared much more confounded, when the friend 
. | of 
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vf Cleomenes, who it was agreed ſhould do all 
the miſchief, as he could be the leaſt ſuſpected 
of deſign, took an occaſion of addreſſing himſelf - 
alſo to her by her name. — The conſternation of 
Cleomenes at hearing it, was, I think, ſuperior 
to that which Clelia had been in; but certainly 


never did two people of ſenſe look ſo filly as they 
did: —Cleomenes, on knowing he was in com- 
pany with his fair correſpondent, was under a 
neceſſity of ſaying ſomething like what he had 
ſo often written, and Clelia was no leſs obliged to 
thank him for the many polite addreſſes ſhe had 
received from him.—But, dear Meliſſa, I can 
give you no better idea of the behaviour of them 
both, than by ſaying it was ſomewhat like that 
celebrated, though more heightened ſcene in the 
play of Grief A-la-mode, between lord Hardy 
and lady Charlotte ;——as ſometimes the expreſſions 
they made uſe of were crowded and ſcarce intel- 
ligible, at others drawled out, with a long pauſe 
between every ſentence, * 
You may eaſily ſuppoſe that, without doing vio- 
lence to my feelings, I could not poſſibly at this 
juncture have refrained from laughing, and I be- 
lieve each of the company was equally embarraſſed. 
—We all kept our countenances pretty well, 
however, and I believe neither of the lovers had 
any ſuſpicion of the deceit impoſed on them. 
We, who were in the plot, have had a good 
deal of diverſion about it, though I muſt own it 
might 
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might have proved of an unlucky conſequence 
either to one or the other of them, if a liking 
of the perſons had not been mutually anſwerable 


to that of the mind; but, thank God, no ſuch 
ill accident has happened: Cleomenes thinks 


Clelia all that is exquiſite in womankind, and 
Clelia allows Cleomenes to be the moſt agree- 


able man ſhe ever ſaw.—I catched her the 


other day as I came upon her unawares, breath- 


ing out this rhapſody, which I know not if 


ſhe had ——_ herſelf, or had read in any of 
the poets : 


Leſs fair are orchards in their ſummer pride, 
Adorn d with trees on ſome clear ri vers fide + 
Leſs fair are valleys, their green mantle ſpread, 
Or mountains with tall cedars on their bead. 


Cleomenes, ſince this interview, and being 


informed of the obliging things ſhe ſays of 


him, has gained courage enough to entreat her 
permiſſion to viſit her, and ſhe, finding an ad- 
ditional warmth in the expreſſions of the letters 
ſhe now receives from him, has conſented to 
admit him.—It is, not to be doubted that this 


_ paſſion ſo violent, and ſo long a time pent up on 


both ſides, will ſhortly break out into a mutual 


confeſlion,-and then there is no more to do, 


but away to the altar of Hymen :—T'll that in- 
ident arrives, none of. us dare tell either of them 
how. 


THE HAPPY PAIR. -- an 


now they have been trepanned into happineſs, 
but the detail will ſerve well enough to heighten 
the mirth of a. wedding. entertainment. 


THE HAPPY PAIR. 


Ix an extenſive plain, whereon the ſun firſt 
diſplays his reſplendent beams in Perſia, lived 
Hyſtaſpes and Roxana, . who had an only 
daughter named Arpaſia. 

As the ſublime truths of religion were their 
great concern, they never failed in their re- 
verence for the Supreme Being, and worſhip of 
the great Oromazes, to whom they paid conſtant. 
adoration, For their piety, bleſſings were ſhow- 
ered down on them as the dew of heaven, which, 
refreſhes the verdant herb. 

It was not enough that themfelves alone in- 
herited the divine favour; it was their ardent. 
wiſh that their felicity might deſcend on their 
poſterity, Full of affection for Arpaſia, the only 
pledge of their mutual love, they were anxious 
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to tranſmit their happineſs to this daughter, and 


early taught her the regard which ſhe owed to 
the deity, whom they worſhipped in a conſecrat- 
ed grove at the riſing of the ſun. This, they wiſely 
thought, would conciliate the almighty pro- 
tection. 

Arpaſia was full of goodneſs. She attentively 

heard them recite her birth, and the wonderful 
myſtery of her exiſtence. Her heart overflowed 
with gratitude to the benign author of her 
being. 
Day ſucceeded day, -E the virgin was at her 
oriſons, conſtant as the morning dawn, with her 
face towards the eaſt. Her prayers were ſilent, 
but not in vain. The divine object of her me- 
ditation proved her watchful guardian, and ſe- 
cretly conducted her by the inſcrutable laws of 
his providence. 


As the place of her father's habitation was 
rural, only few worſhippers reſorted to the ſacred 
grove, Among them was a youth named Aſ- 


pares, who offered up the ſpiritual incenſe of | 


adoration, near the ſpot which Arpaſia had ſe- 


lected for herſelf. Hence it often happened, that 


they both retreated from the ſacred” bower at the 


fame time, and had flight 1 interviews with each 


other. 


The virtue of the daughter of Hyſtaſpes was 


equalled only by her beauty. The excellence of 
ber mind was: rivalled by her external form; 


and 
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4 FO white robes ſhe wore wete an emblem of 


her innocence. Nature ſtamped her the model 
of perfection, and crown of her works. 


Theſe enchanting charms could not fail of 


creating an equal portion of love in the breaſt of 


Aſpares, who was himſelf handſome, youthful 
and benevolent. His heart was full of tender- 
neſs, and his rudeſt paſſion love. 

Noble natures only are ſuſceptible of generous 
ſentiments. Her lover was warmed with æthereal 
ardour, which heaven and Arpaſia alone could 


_ inſpire. He ſtudiouſly improved the precious 


moments of her preſence, hoping for an equal 
return of affection. 

The beauteous maid was aer to n 
emotions. Theſe interviews began to awake the 


latent ſparks of paſſion in her breaft, which only 
needed fanning into flame. - 


Three moons revolved their orbs, when the 


Perſian youth gained the entire familiarity of her 


he loved. His repeated offers of kindneſs at 
length excited the attention of the virgin, and in- 


clined her to conſider the perſon of him, who 
inceſſantly ſtrove to pleaſe her in every thing. 
She was imperceptibly brought to view his out- 


ward mien and form ; and began to conceive a 
paſſion for him, the nature of which ſhe was to- 
tally ignorant of, being till now a ſtranger to the 
power of love. The moſt diſtant proſpect of his 
preſence was to her the parent of delight. He 
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was often with her in perſon, but never abſent in 
idea. 

Such were the natural feelings of his heart. It 
only remained that ſhe ſhould conſult the will of 
the Deity, as the ſpring of all her actions. In- 
finite goodneſs and ſovereign intelligence, he 
thought, would beſt direct her councils. Aſpa. 
res propoſed to have revealed his paſſion, but ſh: 


prevented him. 


One morning, as ſhe was adoring the Eternal 
Wiſdom, and imploring his ſacred council to di- 
rect her ſteps, ſhe uttered the following prayer 
<c Almighty ſource of all wiſdom, and fountain of 
knowledge, whoſe power is infinite, and duration 


uncircumſcribed. Thou author of intelligence, 


and ſovereign of created ſpirits, deign to look 
down on thy ſuppliant, proſtrate before thy throne, 
Accept the increaſe of adoration, and let it aſcend 


to the dome of Heaven, to thy effulgent preſence, 


Aſſiſt me with thine omnipotent aid, and endow 
me with a portion of wiſdom ; for thou art the 
eternal ruler of immenſity, Grant me under- 


_ ſanding to know thy will, and inſtruct me in the 
Immutable laws of reQitude,” 


A profound and awful filence enſued, during 


which, ſhe was filled with rapture and ecſtaſy; 


and after a ſhort pauſe, a voice like thunder ut- 


tered the following words: I am the Almighty 


Creator of the univerſe, whom thou invokeſt; the 
author of all nature, and ſupreme governor of im- 
menſity 
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menſity. My retreat is inacceſſible. No one can 
approach me but by my works. Read the book of 
Nature. The characters thereof are all created 
beings, animal and vegetable. Read therein, and 


imitate, and I will protect thee.” 


The voice ceaſed, and Arpaſia recovered "MY 
the fervour of her ſoul, which was increaſed by 


the apparent preſence of the Divinity. She was 


totally employed in revolving the facred admo- 
nition in her mind. Not able, as yet, to com- 


prehend the celeſtial oracle, ſhe laid it up in the 
ſecret repoſitory of her heart. 

In this happy ſtate, time glided away unper- 
ceived. Aſpares and Arpaſia enjoyed unceaſing 
ſerenity, the conſtant attendant on ſimplicity, and 
grateful offspring of innocence. They both re- 
ligiouſly perſiſted in their regard for the Deity 
and both continued their oriſons. 

At their wonted retreat from the conſecrated 
bower, after the concluſion of a morning wor- 
ſhip, in their way they paſſed through a delightful 
garden, adorned with all the gaudy pageantry, 
which nature reſerved in her exhauſtleſs ſtore. 
Not a tree, nor flower, was wanting to pleaſe the 
admiring eye of man. In the midſt thereof was 


a fountain of limpid water, whoſe cryſtal ſtream, 


gently murmuring, ſeemed to join in concert 
with the tuneful birds, forming nature's choir, 
Alternate ſun and ſhade, enamelled lawns and 
anni gale all concurred to embelliſh this ce- 

| leſtial 


<< 
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leſtial place, which was an emblem of the bleſt 
abodes. 

The wearied ſun retired to reſt, before they 
left this terreſtrial paradiſe. It was with extreme 
regret, that Arpaſia quitted the lovely ſcene, where 
ſhe at once enjoyed the preſence of Aſpares, and 
the contemplation of the various beauties of the 
garden. Often would ſhe recal to mind the oracle 
ſhe had heard in the conſecrated grove, and then, 
obſequious to its injunction, read in the inſtruc- 
tive volume of nature's works, incapable, as yet, 
of making a certain application of what ſhe ſaw. 

As night approached, ſhe began to obſerve the 
© ſacred worſhip of the aerial throng, praiſing in 
their notes the Eternal Power that gave them 
being, and pouring forth the adoration of their 
evening ſong. Man, ſhe found, was not the 
only being that celebrated Omnipotence. All 
creation feemed to join the choral theme ; ſtars 
that ſhine, flowers that look gay and ſmile, and 
birds that chaunt their lays. | 

A ſpreading beech, in particular, engaged her 

ſilent attention, the body whereof was ſurrounded 

with woodbine, and on the top two doves, male 
and female, had fixed their ſtation, echoing ſoft 
ſtrains of Jove. Aſpares ſtanding near her, ob- 
ſerved her reverie, waiting to ſee the event. Ar- 
paſia ſuddenly ſtarted and cried out, ** Praiſe the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of Oromazes.“ 

She ſaid no more. Rapture hed ſtopped her 
Jpecen 3 but ſhe inſtantly ran and embraced Aſ- 

| pares. 
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pares. The youth received her with equal eager- 


neſs, curious to learn the cauſe of her tranſport. 


He aſked the reaſon why ſhe indulged ſuch abſence 
of thought in viewing that particular ſpot? To 
which ſhe replied ; © Let us praiſe and admire the 
Eternal Father of the univerſe, who hath deſigned 
to declare his ſacred will and purpoſe. You have 
ſeen me conſtantly adore his perfections in the ſa- 
cred grove you frequent. I there was wont to pray 
to the great Oromazes to protect and inſtruct me. 
After my proſtration before him, and intreaty to 
hear my humble petition, I was anſwered by a 
voice which no mortal uttered, to conſider the 
works of nature, and thence learn the will of its 
Author. I would have obeyed, but could never 
till now underſtand the command. I beheld the 
ſcene before me. On the top of the tree ſat two 
doves, expreſſing unuſual fondneſs for each other. 
This I thought was celeſtial harmony, and a leſſon 
to me ſent from the realms above, I conſidered 
the woodbine embracing the beech, and twining 
around it; the weaker aſſiſted by the ſtronger, 
I was at that inſtant inſpired to fulfil the holy pre- 
cept I had received, and thus to embrace you, my 
protector, 


I was formerly pleaſed to ſee you in the grove. 


I more and more deſire you to be with me, and 
never to leave me. Wherefore am I thus pleaſed ? 


1 have viewed your ſhape, and find you the fame 
4s Hyſtaſpes ** father. [ cannot pant with rap- 


ture 


* 
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ture in his preſence, as with you. ——What can 
be the cauſe of this difference? 


She ſpoke the language of her heart. Inno- 


cence knew no ſhame. The exiſtence of modeſty 


was founded on guilt, in the reign of the evil 


principle, and unknown to Arpaſia, Her cheek 


yielded not the purple bluſh. 


Her lover burſt into ecſtaſy of delight, and be- 


dewed her neck with tears of joy. He related to 
her the concord of the two fexes, and their re- 
ciprocal affection. This, continued he, is the 
myſtery of love; and theſe are the bleſſings of 
the bountiful en of creation to thoſe Wo 
purely worſhip him. will never forſake you. 
My heart has fixed its habitation with you, and 


cannot, without — quit its pleaſant dwel- 
ling.” | 

The gloomy reign of digit ſucceeding, put an 
end to this conference. They both retired to 


their houie, and ſeparately related their ſtory. 
HFyſtaſpes was elated with joy at the declaration 
of his daughter, and the goodneſs of Providence. 
He joined their hands at .ſun-riſe, inthe grove, 


with the facred rites of the Perſian worſhip, 
and completed their felicity. 


Their mutual love continued uninterrupted. | 


The eternal guardian, who watched over them, 
crowned their fidelity with his nobleſt gift. 
children that were * of their own perfec- 
tions. 


| When 
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When they arrived at the years of maturity, 
they were taught never to decline from the ſacred 
religion of nature, conſpicuous in every ſcene, 
This they were taught, and this they obeyed, 
Rewards always meet the ſons of obedience. 

Aſpares and Arpaſia lived to enjoy the moſt 
ſublime pleaſure they were capable of on the ſtage 
of life, and finiſhed their courſe. _ Nature 
was their parent, their inſtructor and their end. 


Death approached, and wafted them to the eter- 


nal regions of immaterial ſpirits, there to inherit 
the ſupreme beatitude, which they now enjoy. 


RHEDI AND TIRZAH. 


Is the days of the prophet Ayſa lived Rhedi, 
who had a very beautiful wife, whoſe name 


was Tirzah. They loved each other paſ- 
ſionately; and one day as they were ſhewing 
each other reciprocal marks of their affection, the 
huſband, tranſported with love, promiſed his wife, 


that if ſhe died firſt, he would paſs four-and- 


twenty hours weeping over her tomb; and the 


wy * more tranſported than the huſband, 
8 82 ſwore 
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power, would have returned thanks to Ayſa; 
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ſwore to him, that if he died firſt, ſhe would 
ſtarve herſelf to death, to avoid the affliction of 
ſurviving him. 

It happened that the wife died fhrſt. Rhedi 
was extremely afflicted at her death; and, in 
order to diſcharge his promiſe, after having pla- 
ced his wife among the dead, he laid himſelf 


. down near her coffin, weeping and Mentng | in 


a piteous manner. | 

While he was in this condition, the n i 
Ayſa, as he was paſſing by, happened to ſee 
Rhedi, and ſaid to him Good man, why doſt 
thou abandon thyſelf to ſuch immoderate grief?“ 

Rhedi anſwered, ** that he was inconſolable 
for the loſs of a wife whom he loved, and who 
loved him moſt tenderly.” 

Then the prophet replied, ©* add} it not be 


great joy to you to have this dear wife of your $ 


raiſed from the dead? 

„% Heaven,” anſwered Rhedi, would crown 
all my wiſhes in working this miracle for me. 

« Well,” ſays Ayſa, © have comfort; thy 
lively and ſincere affection moves me to compaſ- 
fion, and I will reſtore thy wife to thee, with 
his pernuſon ws: created * and has taken 
her away.” 

Then he 1 2 prayer, and immedi- 
ately Tirzah roſe up, and. came out of her tomb 
in her winding-ſheet. 


Rhedi, in an ecſtaſy at this effect of the "MM | 


but 


« 


, 
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but the prophet told him that it was to God alone 


he ought to give thanks for this miracle, and then 
departed. 


Tirzah, perceiving herſelf reſtored to life, 
aſked how this wonderful thing was brought to 
paſs. And when her huſband had informed her, 


ſhe cried out, “ And is it you, then, who have 


ſnatched me from the arms of death? Ah, -how 


my heart is penetrated with this mark of affection 
1 will eternally bear it in my mind. I am leſs 
affected with the pleaſure of living again, than at 
the goodneſs of your lov.ng heart, which is the 
cauſe of my new life, each moment of which I 
will conſecrate to you, who have obtained it for 


me, I cannot make a better ule of it.“ 
Rhedi was charmed to hear his wife expreſs 


herſelf in terms that diſcovered ſo much gratitude 


and affection. Joy of my heart!“ ſaid he, 
light of my eyes! ſoul of my life] Heaven, 
in reſtoring you to my wiſhes, intended no doubt, 
to cauſe in me the greateſt joy that mortality 1s 


capable of taſting. Let us go back to our houle, 


and be happy in the company of each other. 
Let us enjoy the ſweets of conjugal felicity, which 
death had raviſned from us, and has been com- 


pelled to reſtore to us again.“ N 
„ But I do not conſider,“ added he, © that 


you are not in a fit condition to be ſeen, You 
have no clothes, not ſo much as a caftan.“ I 


— 


* A woman's gown. 
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will go fetch you ſome, and return in a mo- 


ment. 
He had no ſooner left bis wife, than the ſon 


of the king of that country chanced to paſs near 


the tomb. This young prince was not a little 
ſurpriſed to ſee a woman, wrapt up in a winding- 
ſheet. His curioſity made him go up to her, and 


all his attendants followed him. Obſerving that 
ſhe was a very beautiful woman, and that ſhe 


ſeemed to be living, he looked on her very atten- 


tively, and even found that the ſight of her pro- 
duced in his heart ſome emotions of tenderneſs, 

One of his officers, judging it would be a- 
greeable, ſaid to him, Prince, this is a very 


lovely woman ; if you think tit, we will carry 
her to the ſeraglio. 
« With all my heart,” alice the prince, I 


have not one there ſo handſome. But aſk her firſt 


if ſhe be married; for I will not take a wife from 


her huſband.” | 
The officer then directed his diſcourſe to Rhedi's 


wife: Fair lady, ſaid. he, © if you are not 
married, you may, if you pleaſe, live with the 


king's fon.” 
Tirzah, without heſitation, anſwered imme- 


diately, I am a 3 and belong to no 


body. 29 

Then one of the prince's officers pulled FJ 
his own gown, and put it upon Tirzah, who 
was conducted to the ſeraglio, where the officer's 


gown ' 
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gown was taken from her, and in lieu of it they 
gave her a very rich apparel. 

Mean while Rhedi was come back to the tomb 
with a caftan and other clothes. When he ſaw 
that his wife was not there, he was almoſt diſ- 
tracted. He wept and lamented more bitterly 
than before. O heaven !”” cried he, what is 
become of her ? Did the prophet, who raiſcd her 
from the dead, reſtore her to life, only to deliver 
her to the defires of another? A\,! if it be fo, 
then am I more miſerable than when I bewailed 
her death, But how can I doubt, whether it be 
ſo or not? Her beauty has charmed ſome paſſenger, 
who made no conſcience of taking her from me.” 

„Tirzah!“ added he, my dear Tirzah! I 
will do thee juſtice. I am fully perſuaded that 
ſo long as thou hadſt any ſtrength left thee, thou 
didſt bravely reſiſt the violence that was offered 
thee. In what place ſoever, thou art, I am cer- 
tain thou art in deſpair, and that thou calleſt on 
me to relieve thee. Alas! methinks I hear thy 
_ cries, which pierce me to the very ſoul. I will 
not abandon thee, I will ſearch for thee all the 
world over, and wert thou hid in the bowels of 
the earth, I will find thee out.“ | 

He was as good as his word, and made ſuch 
diligent enquiry, that he heard the was in the 
prince's ſeraglio. He runs, he flies to the prince, 
throws himſelf at his feet, and ſays to him, O 
prince! you are too great a lover of juſtice to 

„ | delire 
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deſire to detain by force what does not belong to 
you. You have had my wife here theſe three 
days. I beſeech you to reſtore her to me.” 

Fellow, have a care pf what thou ſayeſt,“ 
anſwered the king's fon, © There is not in my 
ſeraglio any woman againſt her conſent, nor even 
| _ that is married.“ 

* Ire, * replied Rhedi, ** I advance nothing 

to you but what [ am well aflured of.” 

Hear me; ſays the king's ſon. I will let 
thee ſee all my wives; but I give thee notice, that 
if thine be not among them, it hall coſt thee thy 
life.” 

No matter,” anſwered Rhedi ; © you ſhall 
put me to death if you pleaſe, I conſent to the 
condition, and yet run no hazard, I know ſhe 
is in this palace, and you will ſee, as ſoon as ſhe 
perceives me, how ſhe will fly into my arms. 
She is the moſt faithful and loving wife in the 
world.” | 

. You ſhall be ſatisfied,” ſaid the king's ſon. 
Then he gave orders for all his wives to be brought 
* thither, without excepting any one of them.” 

They were all ordered to paſs, one by one, be- 

fore Rhedi, and as each of them went by, the 
prince aſked him, © Is this ſhe ?” 
* RhedGi anſwered no, till Tirzah appeared; but 
then he cried out, Ha! there ſhe is — that 
dear, dear wife, whoſe loſs I have ſo much la- 
mented.” . 


* Fair 
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« Fair lady,” ſaid the prince to Tirzah, 8 hy 
you know this fellow ?” 

Kno him,” ſaid ſhe: « yes, 1 hawk bn 
to know him. He is a robber! This is he that 
ſtripped me, and put me in the condition in 
which you found me. This is the deteſtable 
wretch, who, after taking from me all that J 

had, was going to bury me alive, that I might 
not accuſe him before the Cady*. 1: demand 
juſtice of him, prince, Let him be puniſhed ac- 
cording to the laws. TI ſhall have no content nor 
ſatisfaction till he be hanged.” 

Rhedi was ſo confounded at the anſwer of his 
dear Tirzah, that he could not utter a ſingle word. 
His ſilence and confuſion made the king's ſon be- 
lieve that he was guilty. 

Oh traitor !” cried the prince, © thou muſt 
be a villain indeed, that dareſt to come to claim a 
lady, who not oily is not thine, but whom thow 


wouldſt have buried alive. Thou deſerveſt that 


new torments ſhould be invented to puniſh thee. 
Yet I will be ſatisfied to have thee only hanged. 
Let him be carried this minute to the gallows,”* 
added he, and be diſpatched immediately.” 
Rhedi was going to ſpeak in his own defence, 
but the prince would not permit him. **I will. 
not hear we ſaid he. Thou art only an 
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impoſtor. I never hearken to lies. Once more, 
I bid you,” ſaid he to his officers, hang him 
this moment. Obey me, or you ſhall all be 
hanged for him. N „ 

The officers, ſeeing the prince in a rage, and 
being much more willing that Rhedi ſhould be 
hanged than themſelves, laid hold of this un- 
happy huſband, bound his hands ind . and 
led him to the gallows. 

| Juſt as the executioner was going to turn him 
oft, the prophet Ayſa appeared, and cried out to 
the hangman to forbear his office, becauſe Rhedi 
was innocent. The reſpe they had for the pro- 
phet ſuſpended the puniſuhment. But the prince's 
officers, a few minutes after inſiſted that he ſhould 
be executed. For,” ſaid they, our maſter 
has commanded it.” | | 

Ayſa however, told them, that he would un- 
dertake to obtain Rhedi's pardon. And, indeed, 
he actually went to the king's ſon, and had no 
ſooner related to him the truth of the whole affair, 
than the young prince revoked the order he had 
given, Nay, he immediately ſent Tirzah 


to/the place of execution, where ſhe was hanged 
inſtead of her huſband. 


THE 
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THE STORY OF ORON TES. 


* 


ORON TES was born to large poſſeſſions. 
But his benevolence was even greater than his 
affluence. By a continuance of unbounded libe- 
rality he found himſelf at laſt reduced to the moſt 
preſſing neceſſities. The world and fortune 
ſeemed at once to forſake him. His misfortunes, 
however, to outward appearance, he bore like a 
man of ſenſe; yet it was thought by his ac- 
quaintance that they in ſome meaſure affected 
his ſpirits. It was not long before a lady, who 
took a liking to him, gave him an opportunity, 


by marrying her, of living in a more gay and af- 


fluent manner than before. If he was diſpleaſed 
at the ingratitude of mankind in his indigence, 
his gratitude on being delivered from it height- 
ened his paſſion to his wife; in ſhort, he regarded 
her as that dear friend that had ſnatched him from 


diſtreſs and want, and paid her not only the af- 


fection of an huſband, but the compliances 
of the moſt obliged friend. The undeſiguing, 
artleſs Orontes was no ſooner in theſe agrecable 


circumſtances again, but his friends alſo revived, 
for they only died in his adverſity, and he truſted 


with his N ſunplicity, and was again de- 
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ceived. How ſhall I tell it! the deſigning, artful 
villain, Maſkwell, impoſed fo much on the 
honeſt Orontes, that he became his ſurety for 
a much larger ſum than he was worth. The 
villain having thus raiſed a large ſum, imme- 
diately made off. The confuſed report of his 
being gone abroad was too ſoon confirmed to 
Orontes, for he was informed by a letter, that as 
Maſkwell was gone abroad, the ſecurity of the 
bond devolving entirely on him, they muſt be ex- 
cuſed if they very ſhortly called it in. What a 
blow was this to the generous Orontes! How 
unpleaſing his proſpect ! How ſevere his reflec- 
tion! What can he ſay to his wife? How ſhall 
he comfort her? How ſhall he tell her he has re- 
duced her to as low circumſtances as ſhe had re- 
lieved him from? How ſhall he reconcile her to 
the change ? How attempt it, when, aggravating 
thought! it is a change effected by his own im- 
prudence ? I had forgot to tell you, he had four 
children, who now occaſioned as many unealy 
ſenſations as ever they had agreeable ones, 
| Saluted in the morning of life as heirs to a 
ſplendid fortune, they were the joy of their 
parents; but the reflection of their being 
expoſed to the ſtorms of life, without a guide, 
companions of infamy and want, now dif- - 
tracted him. Fancy heightened all his proſ- 
pes into horror. The baſeneſs of his friend, 
the [OR of his NPI, the ſud- 


dennefs 
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denneſs of the change, aggravated his other cir- 
cumſtances into terrible ones indeed. He thought 
it was death to live, and therefore reſolved 
to ſtruggle no more. His thoughts were now 
taken up about the inſtrument that he ſhould uſe, 
whether the rope or piſtol; and as one undeter- 
mined, he prepared both, and went up to his 
room, where after he had fixed the nooſe to his 
mind, he wrote a letter to his wife, which he left 


on the table with the piſtol: he then went to take 


one laſt view of his children, who were playing 
in the court, when accidentally one of them fell 
and cut himſelf; the unhappy Orontes imme- 
diately felt the tenderneſs of the father, and for- 

getting every thing but that it was his child, ran 


down immediately to his relief. The confuſed | 


noiſe he made in running down, and the child's 


crying, frightened his tender wife, who ran di- 


rectly up to her own room, were ſhe expected to 


find her huſband. But who can deſcribe the an- 
guiſh of her mind, when ſhe found not her huſ- 


band, but the rope, the piſtol, and letter! Who 


can deſcribe the pangs ſhe felt upon reading! 


| ſhe was to become a widow ; an helpleſs widow 
to four ſmall children } The powerful workings of 


amazement and horror had perhaps fixed her there 


a monument of gri&f, had ſhe not been awakened 
by the entrance of her huſband, who canie up to 
execute his fatal purpoſe ! I ſhall not ſay much of 
the ſpeCtacle each was to the other; if the one 

blutt ed 
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bluſhed at the diſcovery of the purpoſe, the other 
wept at the knowledge of it. Her anguiſh of mind, 


under the apprehenſion of loſing him ſtaggered 


his reſolution. Alternately he bluſhed and 


glowed : But when ſhe declared, that though 


they had loſt all, ſhe ſhould Kill be happy 


if he lived, and that ſhe would not ſurvive him; 
that ſhe could not bear the thoughts of the 


- Childrens loſing their only guide and guardian, 


his heart relented, his love of life returned when : 


he found one object in it for whom to live was 
valuable. His intention now appeared to him as 
the higheſt act of cruelty and ingratitude ; as a 
cowardly intent of withdrawing himſelf from the 
ſharing of thoſe misfortunes in which he had in- 
volved his family ; and as a baſe refuſal of that 
aid to make them more tolerable, which perhaps 
he might one day be able to give. He reſolved on 
life and application. The event anſwered his moſt 
ſanguine expectations. His father-in-law ſup- 


ported him with all his credit and fortune; and 


having no fortune of his own to indulge the 
gaieties of life, as uſual, he bent his mind en- 
tirely to trade; and in a few years, with unex- 
ampled induſtry, and untainted honour, found. 
himſelf in a capacity of diſcharging every obli- 
gation, and of giving a handſome fortune to his 
children. His life, ever after, was the life of the 
righteous, and his latter end was like theirs. 
When he died, he left this laconic advice to his 
children; HOPE: 3 
| AGATHIAS | 
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AGATHIAS AND MARIA. 


AN AFFECTING INTERVIEW. 


* 


; Ix. -2 village, not far from the metropolis of 


the Britiſh empire, lived a gentleman of ſmall 
fortune, who had a daughter named Maria ; and 
the widow of a naval officer, who had a fon 
named Agathias. 


So near a neighbourhood naturally N on 
an acquaintance; and as there was but one good 
ſchool in the place, Agathias and Maria were 
educated together. ö 


They were both remarkable, not cal for their 
beauty, but underſtanding; and therefore it is 
not ſtrange, that they became inſenſibly attached 
to each other by a reciprocal tenderneſs, of | 
which they knew neither the power nor the 
name. | 

Agathias was about two years older than 
Maria; and when he was about ſeventeen, it 
was thought proper that he ſhould go to ſea. : 

| 3 All 
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All things were, therefore, prepared for his voy- 
age; and the ſhip, in which he was to fail, was 
commanded by his uncle. Agathias, when he went 
to take leave of Maria ang her family, bid them 

adieu with great cheerfulneſs and good-humour, 
but reſerved his laſt compliments for her. He 
tenderly embraced her, and ſeemed to have much 
to ſay, but at laſt quitted her, without being able 
to utter a word, and with ſuch emotions as were 


" viſible to all preſent. | | 
This particular was ſoon known to her com- 


panions, who were continually teazing her about 
her ſweetheart; but ſhe was more deeply in- 
tereſted in the ſubje& of their mirth, than r 
imagined. | 
In a few weeks, there was a viſible . 
in the appearance of poor Maria. She became 
pale, melancholy, and ſilent. Her health gra 
dually declined, and herifriends dreaded a ob 
| ſumption, but were not able to diſcover the 
cauſe. 
After ſome ET DE ſhe could 1 8 
great difficulty, be induced to eat. She was con- 
ſumed by a perpetual hectic. In a twelvemonth 
ſhe was worn to a ſkeleton, and her melancholy 
increaſed into the moſt deplorable madneſs. 
Hler parents, with great reluctance, at laſt 
conſented to put her into a private mad-houſe, 
where ſhe continued three years, and was then 
pronounced incurable, As ſhe could not be taken 
3 9 e home, | 
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home, and, as s the expence of keeping her abroad 
was very great, her parents were further per- 


ſuaded to remove her to Bedlam, not without 


ſome hopes of a cure from a different treatment. 
Here ſhe continued five years longer, when a 


trifling accident firſt gieren the cauſe of her 


diſorder. 55 

Some of her companions, who went to hs 
her, carried her a few ſweat-meats in a paper, 
ai this paper was found, the next day, by the 
woman who had the care of the ward, having 
theſe words pricked in it with a pin: * Poor 
Agathias !“ Are you in your grave? Or have 
you forgotten your unhappy Maria {——But ſhe 
will never forget you!“ 

This paper the woman gave to Maria's father, 
who immediately conceived its full meaning, and, 
by ordering, other pieces of paper to be often 
dropped bs La room, and afterwards taken away, 
he obtained many confirmations of the purport 


of the firſt, and could no longer doubt, but that 


the love of Agathias had reduced his Maria to 
this ſtate of extreme and hopeleſs miſery. 

Eight years had now paſſed, ſince Maria was 
firſt confined, and Agathias's mother and family 
had removed into a remote part of Yorkſhire, 
Agathias had been abroad the greateſt part of the 
time, and being now juſt returned, had paſſed 


his examination, and obtained a licutenant's com- 
miſſion, 


As 
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As love had not impreſſed the idea of Marin 
upon Agathias's memory ſo deeply as it had 
impreſſed the idea of Agathias upon Maria's, 
and as he had no connection with the village 
where ſhe had lived, he did not, at the age of 
twenty- five, think much of thoſe with whom 
| he had been acquainted at eighteen. 

Chance, however, carried him to his old 
neighbourhood, and then the fight of the place, 
where he had enjoyed the cheerful innocence of 
childhood, renewed a thouſand ideas that were 
aſſociated with it, and he could not. pafs by the 
houſe, where Maria's parents itill lived, without 
enquiring after the family. 

He was received by the father and 8 with 
great courteſy, as a ſtranger; for time had ſo 
changed his perſon, that they did not know him. 

When he diſcovered himſelf, the father in- 
ſtantly burſt! into tears at the recollection of his 
daughter s misfortune, and the mother ſunk 
down in a ſwoon. | | 

Agathias, who could not conceive the cauſe 
of the diſtreſs, which his preſence had produced, 
ſtood ſtill in great conſternation, and feared to 
aſk any queſtion, leſt he might increaſe it. 

The father, after having a little recollected 
himſelf, attempted to account for his behaviour, 
but was not able, A third perſon, however, 
who happened to be preſent, and was well ac- 
quainted with the affair, related it to Agathias, 

who 
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who liſtened till pity had revived his love, and, 
upon a ſilent compariſon of the pleaſure which 
he had once ſhared with her, and of the miſery 
to which ſhe was now reduced by the ſame 
cauſe, the tears, almoſt without his knowledge, 
ſtole down his cheeks, and he ſtood ſome time 
ſilent; then recollecting himſelf at once, 
and aſſuming his natural vivacity, he ſaid to the 
father, “ Come, Sir, I beg, that if any thing in 
my power can ſerve her, you would be comforted ; 


——!{0-Morrow you ſhall give me leave to ſee 


her.“ 
To this the old gentleman gladly conſented; 


and, the next day, Agathias haſtened to the 


cell, where he found the once blooming, ſprightly 
beauty, ſitting alone, pale and dejected, ſup- 


porting her feeble body with her hands placed 


upon her knees, and looking with a kind of fixed 
inſenſibility upon the ground. 
Agathias, after he had recovered from the 


firſt ſhock of ſuch a ſpectacle, went to her, and, 


gently taking her hand, called her by her name, 
His voice awakened her remembrance in a mo- 
ment. She inſtantly ſtarted from her ſeat, Her 
eyes ſparkled with eagerneſs, and her cheeks 
glowed with bluſhes. She held him at a diſtance, 
and gazed at him with a piercing and fixed at- 
tention. Still ſhe was filent ; but he ſtill urging 
her to ſpeak, and aſking- if ſhe knew him, ſhe 
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at length fetched a deep ſigh, and ſaid, “ Ves, 1 
know you very well :——You are Agathias.” 
| He was ſo moved at this incident, that he 
caught her in his arms, and wept over her, in 
an exceſs of fondneſs, uttering many tender and 
paſſionate exclamations of love and pity. 

It had been remarked, that during the whole 
time of her confinement, the affliction of her 
mind had never once been relicved by tears, 
But now, they burſt from her in a ſudden and 
copious ſhower. Her look grew more expreſſive, 
and her reaſon ſeemed already to have returned. 

When he went away, ſhe aſked him tenderly, 

if ſhe ſhould not ſee him again: And, upon 
his aſſuring her, that he would not only ſee her 
again, but would be always with her, ſhe replicd 
with a ſigh, though with perfect compoſure, 
“ Then I ſhall be well.” 

If Agathias had not been before enamoured 
of her beauty, he was now in love to diſtraction - 

with her diſtreſs. - 

The next morning, he went again to the hoſ- 
pital, and was told that Maria had wept in- 
ceſſantly many hours after he had left her ;—— 
that ſhe was then more calm and compoſed, —— 
ate what was brought to her, while her guard 
ſtaid with her,——and defired ſhe might have 
ſome change of clothes, about which ſhe had, 
till then, been totally indifferent. 


When 
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When he entered her cell, and enquired how 
ſhe had reſted, her anſwer was ready and per- 
tinent. He remain with her the whole day, 
and ſhe {till bchaved with a modeſt reſerve, and 
becoming decency, like one conſcious of having 
been ſeen in a diſorder, from which ſhe was re- 
covered > 

In this manner he continued to viſit her near 
two months, and being then convinced that no 
degree of her d iſorder remained, ſhe was removed 
to a more commodious apartment : - Her 
health and beauty returned : Her parents 
and Agathias were overjoyed at the change, 
and, ſoon after, they were married. 

They continued to live at her father's houſe, 
and, in about ten months, ſhe brought Agathias 
2 ſon, which, perhaps, was the only thing that 
could increaſe their happineſs. 
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CASSANDRA: OR, THE HAPPY RECOVERY, 


Ear DORSET was a nobleman of diſ- 
tinguiſhed abilities, who had ſerved in the reign 
of Edward III. King of England, and, in par- 
ticular, had acquired uncommon reputation at 
the famous battle of Creſſy. 
He married an amiable lady, by whom he had 
an only daughter, named Caſſandra, whoſe 
beauty and accompliſhments gained her a crowd 
- of admirers. 
Among the ſeveral diſtinguiſhed characters that 
reſorted to the houſe of Earl Dorſet was the Duke 
of Suffolk, who had for ſome time conceived a 
partiality in favour of the fair Caſſandra, 
He at length opened the matter to her father, 
who readily agreed to the match, and flew with 
+» impatience to communicate the agreeable in- 
. telligence to his beloved daughter. But what 
was his ſurpriſe, when he had ſcarce ended his 
ſpeech, to find her bathed in tears, and declaring ; 
ſhe never could conſent to ſuch an union, as 
ſhe had already entertained a fincere regard for 
© x ann 
Lord 


Lord Dorſet determined, if poſſible, to find 
out the object of her choice, and intreated 
of her, in the gentleſt manner, to in- 


form him who was the perſon ſhe had ſo un- 


luckily placed her affection upon. 

After ſome heſitation, ſhe acquainted him, 
that it was no other than a gentleman diſtantly 
related to the family, named Dudley, whom ſhe 
had been acquainted with from her infancy. _ 
Dorſet was almoſt diſtracted at this intelligence. 


to the Duke. 220+ 


Caſſandra flew to her mother, who loved her 


tenderly, and implored her, in the moſt pathetic 
terms, to diſſuade her father from his intended 


purpoſe, and to give his conſent to her union 
with Dudley. 


Lady Dorſet could afford her but little com- 


fort. She endeavoured to perfuade her from ſo 


raſh a proceeding, but without effect; and after 


Dudley had ſeen his beloved Caffandra once 


more, and had vowed mutual conſtancy, he de- 
parted, as they ſuppoſed, for the country; but 
his intentions were different, and he determined 


not to live, without forming ſome project to ſee 


his beloved miſtreſs. 

For this purpoſe, he procured a proper diſ- 
guiſe, and going to a convent adjoining to lord 
| Suf- 
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The firſt ſtep he took was to order young 
Dudley to quit his houſe immediately, and he 
determined to marry his daughter, at all events, 
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Suffolk's houſe, which he well knew Caflandra 
conſtantly frequented, he engaged himſelf as one 
of the religious. 

This ſcheme ſucceeded, and he frequently had 
opportunities of ſeeing and converſing with his 
miſtreſs. | 


Lord Suffolk came often to viſit Caſſandra, 
and at length told her father he fancied he was 
not agreeable to the lady, as he obſerved ſhe had 


a ſettled melancholy 1 in her countenance, which 
The ſtrove in vain to hide, 


Her father endeavoured to perſuade him to the 


contrary, and afterwards ſeverely reprimanded his 


daughter for her indifference to the Duke. 


The next morning, ſhe repaired as uſual to the 
convent, and there found Dudley waiting. She 
communicated to him her father's intention of 


facrificing her to the Duke in a few days, which 


threw him into a fit of deſpair; and, ſnatching 
up a ſword, he would have put an end to his 


life, had not Caſſandra prevented him, by pro- 


miſing never to conſent to be united to another. 
This promiſe, in ſome degree, made him happy, 


and they ſoon after parted. 


"She betook herſelf to her apartment in the 


utmoſt agitation of mind, which had ſuch an 
effect upon her, that it confined her to her room 
for ſome days.—— But what was her aſtoniſh- 
ment, when lady Dorſet informed her he had 


Nen diſcovered, and e to priſon, by the 


order 
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order of the K: ing, where he was to remain, till 
ſhe agreed to give her hand to Lord Suffolk. 
Suffice it to ſay, that ſhe remained for ſome 
months in a ſtate of inſenſibility, continually 
calling on the name of her lover. 
When her reaſon was ſomewhat reſtored, ſhe 
reſolved to offer up her prayers to the Supreme 


Being for the ſafety of the unhappy youth. For 


this purpoſe ſhe haſtened to the chapel; but as 
ſhe was aſcending the ſteps, ſhe perceived her 
beloved Dudley, She was unable to utter a word, 
but fell lifeleſs in his arms. 

As ſoon as ſhe recovered, he acquainted her, 
that he had juſt eſcaped from priſon, and in- 
treated her to conſent to marry him, and fly to 
Frayſce, or that moment ſhould be his laſt. 


e charming Caſſandra was ſo perplexed be- 
tween Jove and duty, that ſhe did not know on 
what to reſolve. 

He reſumed his intreaties, and ſhe at lng 
conſented ; and one of the brethren of the wy 
order :oined their hands, 


The next night they proceeded to a village in 
the Weſt of England, and embarked for France. 


Caſſandra little regarded the dangers of the ſea, 
All her grief was for her father, as ſhe had re- 


ceived information from a perſon on board, that 


he was already in ſearch of her, 


"They had ſcarce loſt ſight of the port, wha. 
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a terrible ſtorm aroſe, and they expected every 
minute to be ſwallowed up by the waves. 

Caſſandra's grief increaſed. She fell con- 
tinually-into fainting fits, calling in vain on the 
name of her parents. | 


The ſtorm continued ſome days, when they 


were driven upon the unknown coaſt of a deſert 


iſland. 


Dudley went the G to ſet them 


| aſhore, as he found the life of his beloved Caſ- 
| ſandra to be in the moſt imminent danger. | 


The Captain complied with their requeſt ; 
and they wandered about a conſiderable way from 
the ſea-ſide, when they beheld a delightful 
place, which ſeemed to yield every thing nature 
could afford in her higheſt luxury. 

They remained for ſome time gazing on this 
enchanting ſpot. They could perceive no form 
like their own, or hear any thing but the bubbling 
fountains, and the warbling of the birds. 

Dudley at length reſolved to build a little hut, 
and there to live with his amiable miſtreſs upon 
the ſpontaneous productions which the 
produced. 

After they had 3 in this iſland for near 
five years, and were bleſſed with ſeveral pledges 


of their mutual love, it happened one winter's 
evening, when they had juſt retired to reſt, that 
i, dreadful hurricane aroſe, which deſolated the 
) Felds, and tore up the trees by the roots. 


They 
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They heard the billows roar, and the lamenta- 
tions of ſome unfortunate people; who, had, no 
doubt, ſuffered by a wreck. Dudley and Caſ- 
ſandra haſtened immediately to the ſhore, where 


they beheld ſeveral n lying lifeleſs on the 


ſands. 

The next object that oreſented itſelf was a ve- 
nerable old man, ſtretched at the bottom of a 
tree, and thewing ſome ſigns of life. 
Caſſandra immediately ran up to him, and 
looking wildly on him, cried out, My Father!“ 
and fainted by his ſide, 
Dudley, perceiving the diſtreſs of Caſſandra, 
flew to her aſſiſtance, and ſoon diſcovered the 
ſtranger to be Lord Dorſet, who, with his con- 
fort, had embarked in ſearch of his daughter, 
They immediately conducted him to their 
cabin, and, after he was ſomewhat recovered, 
he embraced his children, but told them 
there was one thing till, which would for ever 


deſtroy his happineſs. His beloved wife, ne . 


| feared, had ſhared the fate of thoſe who were 
| ſwallowed up by the devouring ocean. 


Caſſandra was almoſt diſtracted. She intreated 


her huſband to fly to the ſhore, and ſearch after the 
dear object of their wiſhes. Dudley complied, 
and, after he had wandered about for ſome time, 
he ſaw at ſome diſtance a lady, to all appearance 
breathleſs, in the arms of a ſlave. He preſently 
recollected in her face the features of Lady 
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Derſet. He bore her to his cabin, where ſhe 
ſoon after recovered ; and opening her eyes, and 
looking ſtedfaſtly on Helen and Earl Dorſet, 


exclaimed, *© Gracious heaven '—my huſband 


alive !—and in the arms of his daughter !—Ske 


could ſcarce utter theſe words, but fainted in 
Dudley's arms. 


When ſhe revived, their joy was not to be 


deſcribed. She perceived Dudley on his knees, 
and tenderly embraced him and her daughter. 


They all four mingled their tears of joy to- 


gether. 
A few days after, ſeveral Mi and others 
of the crew, who had been preſerved from the 
wreck, diſcovered the delightful abode of their 
noble chief. They were received, with the 
greateſt cordiality, by Dudley, and his engaging 
partner. | 

The beauties of this charming iſland, which 
ſeemed to its new inhabitants another Eden, 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon the followers of 


Lord Dorſet, that they determined to make it 
and it is 


the place of their future abode; 


aſſerted by M. de Arnaud, a celebrated French 
writer, from whom the above little hiſtory is 
_ chiefly taken, that ieveral of their deſcendants 
were found there four years afterwards, when 
this valuable iſland was diſcovered by the Portu- 
gueſe, which, from its being covered with wood, 
they called Madeira, 
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THE FORTUNATE ESCAPE; OR, THE EN= 
LIGHTENED FAIR ONE: 


A FRENCH TALE, 


IN the midſt of a world, where vice, inge- 
nious to diſguiſe itſelf, takes a thouſand ſeducing 
forms, the moſt happy diſpoſition requires to be 
enlightened without ceaſing. The more ſhelves 
there are, and the more they are hidden, the 
more need has the frat] bark of innocence and 
happineſs of a prudent pilot. What would have 
been, for example, the fate of Miſs Troene, if 
heaven hac not bleſſed her with a mother, who 
was one of ten thouſand. | 
This reſpectable widow had devoted to the 
education of an only daughter the moſt agreeable 
years of her life, Theſe were her W at the 
age of five - and- twenty. | 
] have loſt my huſband. 1 hes nothing 
but my daughter and myſelf. Shall I live for 
myſelf, or for her? The world ſmiles upon 
me, and pleaſes me ſtill; but if I give myſelf up 
5 to 
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to it, I abandon my daughter, and hazard her 


happineſs and my own, Suppoſe that a life of 


diſſipation and of noiſe has all the charms that are 
attributed to it, how long may I be able to taſte 


them? How few of my years, which are rolling 


on, have I to paſs in the world? How many in 
ſolitude and the boſom of my child? This world, 


which invites me now, will diſmiſs me ſoon. 


without pity ; and if my daughter ſhould forget 


herſelf, according to my example; if ſhe is un- 


happy through my negligence, what will be my 


comfort? Let me in good time add grace to my 


retreat. Let me render it as agreeable as it is 
honourable ; and let me ſacrifice to my daughter, 
who is every thing to me, that alien multitude, 
to whom in a ſhort time I ſhall be nothing.” 
From that moment this prudent mother became 


the friend and companion of her daughter, But 


to obtain her confidence was not the work of a 


day. 
Emily {that was the young lady's name) had 


received from nature a ſoul ſuſceptible of the 


moſt lively impreſſions; and her mother, who 
ſtudied ib, inceſlantly, experienced an uneaſy joy 
on perceiving this ſenſibility, which does ſo much 
harm and ſo much good. Happy,” ſaid ſhe 


| ſometimes, * happy the huſband whom ſhe will 
love, if he is deſerving of her tenderneſs ! But 
woe be to him, if he humbles and ſhocks her. 


Her 
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Her wounded delicacy will be the torment of 
them both.“ 

A crowd of admirers, caught with the charms 
of the daughter, paid, according to cuſtom, 
aſſiduous court to the mother. Of this number 

was the marquis de Verglan, who, to his mis- 
fortune, was endued with a very handſome 
figure. His glaſs and the ladies had ſo often told 
him ſo, that he could not but believe it. He liſ- 
tened to them with pleaſure, contemplated himſelf 
with delight, ſmiled upon himſelf, and was 
eternally ſinging his own praiſes, 

Nothing could be objected to his polite- 
neſs; but it was fo cold, and ſo ſlight,-in com- 
pariſon to the attentions with which he honoured 
himſelf, that one might clearly perceive he poſſeſſed 
the firſt place in his own eſteem. He would 
have had without thinking on them, all the 
| graces of nature, He ſpoiled them all by at- 
fecting them. | 
With regard to underſtanding, he wanted only 
juſtneſs, or rather reflection. Nobody would 
have talked better than he, if he had known what 
he was going to ſay; but it was his firſt care to 
be of an opinion contrary to that of another, 
Right or wrong was all one to him. He was 


| ſure of dazzling, of ſeducing, of perſuading to 
whatever he would. 


He knew by heart all that little toilette chit⸗ 
* wank „ ons, 
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chat, all thoſe pretty things which mean nothing, 
He never failed to get information concerning 


the gallant of yeſterday, of to-day, of the mor- | 


row; and how many times in the year ſuch 
and ſuch a lady had changed her admirers. He 
even knew a certain perſen who had refuſed to be 
upon the lift, and who would have ſupplanted 
all his rivals, if he had choſen to give himſelf 
the trouble. 

This young coxcomb was the ſon of an old 
friend of M. du Troene; and the widow ſpoke 
of him to her daughter with a kind of compaſ- 
ſion. It is a pity,” ſaid ſhe, that they ſpoil 
this young man.“ He is of a good family, and 
might have ſucceeded, He had already ſucceeded 
but too well in the heart of Emily. That which 
is ridiculous in the eyes of a mother, is not al- 


ways ſo in the eyes of a daughter. Youth is in- 
dulgent to youth ; and there are ſuch things as 


beautiful defects. 


Verglan, on his ſide, A Emily tolerably 
handſcme, only a little too plain and ſimple; 


but that might be corrected. He took but very 


little care to pleaſe her. But when the % 


impreſſion is made, every thing contributes to 


make it deeper. The very diſſipation of this 
young fop was a new attraction to Emily, as it 


threatened her with the danger of loſing him; 


and nothing haſtens, ſo much as Jealouly, the 


pProgreſs of a * love. 


In 


. 
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In giving an account of his life to Madam du 
Troene, Verglan repreſented himſelf as the moſt 
deſirable man in the world. x 

When M. du Troene dropped a hint con- 
cerning modeſty, he proteſted that nobody was 
leſs vain than himſelf ;—that he knew perfectly 
well it was not for his own ſake that they ſought 
him ;—that his birth did a great deal ;—and that 
he owed the reſt to his wit and figure, qualities 
which he had not given himſelf, and which he 
was far from being proud of. 

The more pleaſure Emily felt in ſeeing and 

hearing him, the more care ſhe took to conceal 
it. A reproach from her mother would have 
touched her to the heart; and this delicate ſen- 
fibility rendered her ſearful to exceſs. 
In the mean time, Emily's charms, with which 
Verglan was ſo faintly touched, had inſpired the 
diſcreet and modeſt Belzors with the tendereſt 
paſſion. A juſt way of thinking, and an up- 
right heaft, formed the baſis of his character. 
His agreeable and open figure was ſtill more en- 
nobled by the high. idea that was conceived of 
his foul; for we are naturally diſpoſcd to ſeek, 
and believe that we diſcover, in the features of 
2 man- what we know to be in his heart, 

Belzors, in whom nature had been direQed to 
virtue from his infancy, enjoyed the ineſtimable 
advantage of being able to give himſelf up to it 
without precaution and conſtraint, Decency, 
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honeſty, 
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honeſty, candour, a frankneſs which gains con- 
fidence, together with a ſeverity of manners 


which creates reſpect, had in him the free eaſe 
of habit. 


Madam du Troene, eh with the or 
of this young man, had ſecretly pitched upon 
him, as the moſt deſerving huſband ſhe could give 
her daughter. She was inexhauſtible in his com- 
. mendations ; and while Emily applauded with 
the modeſty of her age, Madam du Troene miſ- 
took the ingenuous and agreeable air, which her 
daughter aſſumed towards him: for as the eſteem 
with which Belzors inſpired her was not mingled 
with any ſentiments that ſhe needed to conceal, 
Emily was quite at her eaſe. 

It were to be wiſhed, that ſhe had been as "a 
and as tranquil with the dangerous Verglan ; 
though the painful ſituation into which his pre- 
ſence caſt her, had in a good meaſure the ap- 
pearance of ſpleen, If Madam du Troene ſpoke 
in commendation of him, Emily looked down, 
and kept lence. © You do not ſeem to me, 
daughter,” ſaid Madam du Troëène, to reliſh 
thoſe light and ſhining graces, on which the 
world lays ſo much ftreſs.”——<© I know no- 
thing at all of them,” ſaid Emily, bluſhing. The 
good mother concealed her joy. She thought ſhe 
faw the plain and modeſt virtues of Belzors 
triumphing in Emily's: heart over the little bril- 
liant vices of Verglan, and thoſe of his character ; 

3 till 
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till an accident, flight in appearance, but ſtriking 
to an attentive and diſcerning mother, drew her 
out of this illuſion; | 

One of Emily's accompliſhments was drawing. 
She had choſert the delineation of flowers, as the 
moſt ſuitable to her age; for what can be more 
natural than to ſee a roſe blow beneath the hand 
of beauty! Verglan, by a taſte ſomewhat re- 
ſembling her's, was paſſionately fond of flowers; 
and he never appeared without a noſegay, the 
prettieſt in the world. 
One day Madam du Troene's eyes were thrown 
caſually on Verglan's noſegay. T*'*2 day after, 
ſhe perceived that Emily, perhaps without think- 
ing of it, was drawing the flowers of it. It was 
natural enough, that the flowers ſhe had ſeen the 
evening before ſhould be ſtill preſent to her ima- 
gination, and come, as it were, of their own 
accord, to offer themſelves to her pencil ; but 
that which was not quite ſo natural, was the 
air of enthuſiaſm which ſhe betrayed in drawing 
them. Her eyes ſparkled with the fire of ge- 
nius; her mouth ſmiled amorouſly at every ſtroke 
of the pencil, and a colour more animated than 
that of the flowers which ſhe was endeavouring 
to delineate, diffuſed itſelf over her cheeks. 
« Are you pleaſed with your execution?“ ſaid 
the mother careleſsly. It is impoſſible,” re- 
plied Emily, “ to repreſent Nature well, when 

we have her not before our eyes.” It was certain, 
5 . how- 
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however, that ſhe had never Copied her more 
faithfully. 

Some days after, Verglan came again with 
new flowers. Madam du 'Troene, without any 
particularity, obſerved them, one after another; 
and, in Emily's next leſſon, Verglan' s noſegay 
was drawn again. 'The good mother continued 
her obſervations, and every trial confirming- her 
ſuſpicions, redoubled her uneaſineſs. After 
all,” ſaid ſhe, © I am alarmed perhaps at ſome- 
what very innocent. Let me ſee, however, is 
Me has any meaning in all this.“ 

The ſtudizs and accompliſhments of Emily 
were a ſecret to her mother's acquaintance, As 

ſhe had only intended to make her reliſh ſoli- 
| tnde, and preferve her imagination from the 
dangers of meditation, and the tediouſneſs of 
idleneſs, Madam du 'I roene derived neither to 
herſelf nor daughter the leaſt vanity from thoſe 
. talents, which ſhe had cultivated with ſo much 
care, But one day when they were alone with 
Belzors, and the converſation turned on. the 
great advantage of enjoying and amuſing one's 
ſelf; © My daughter,” faid Madam du Troene, 
* has created herſelf an amuſement, which ſhe re- 
liſhes more and more. I want to have you ſee ſome 
of her deſigns.” Emily opened her port-folio ; 
and Belzors, charmed, was never weary of ad- 
miration of her performances. How ſoft and 
pure,” {aid he, are the pleaſures of innocence ! 
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In vain does vice torment itſelf; it will never 
taſte the like. Is it not true, Madam, that the 
hour of labour paſſes away quick? And yet you 
have fixed it. See it here retraced and produced 
anew to your eyes. Time is never loſt but to 
the idle.” Madam du Troene liſtened with a 
ſecret complacency, Emily thought his obfer- 
vations very ſenſible, but was not in the leaſt 
touched by them. 

Some days after, Phan came to ſee them, 
© Do you know, Sir,” ſays Madam du Troene, 
*© that my daughter has received the higheſt en- 
comiums from Belzors, on her talent for draw- 
ing? I want your opinion of it.” Emily, in 
confuſion, bluſhed, heſitated, ſaid that ſhe had 
nothing finiſhed by her, and beſeeched her mo- 
ther to wait till ſhe ſhould have ſome picce fit to 
be ſeen. She did not doubt but her mother was 
laying a ſnare for her. Since there is a my- 
ſtery in this, there is alſo a deſign,” ſaid this 
diſcerning mother. © She is afraid that Verglan 
may know lis own flowers, and penetrate into 
the ſecret motive of the pleaſure which ſhe has 
taken in drawing them. My daughter loves this 
young fop; my fears were but too well founded.” 

Madam du ILroëne, folicited on all ſides, ex- 
cuſed herſelf ſtill on account of Emily's youths. 
and the reſolution ſhe had taken not to conſtrain 
her in her choice. However, this choice alarmed 
ws « * daughter, laid ſhe, © is going to 

; prefer 
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prefer Verglan : there is, at leaſt, room to think 
ſo; and this young man has every quality that 
can render a woman unhappy. If I declare my 
will to Emily, if J only ſuffer her to have the 
ſlighteſt perception of it, ſhe will make it a law 
to ſubſcribe to it, without murmuring. She will 
marry a man whom ſhe does not love ; and the 
remembrance of the man ſhe loves will haunt her 
even in the arms of another. I know her ſoul. 
She will become the victim of her duty. But 
ſhall I ordain this grievous ſacrifice ? God forbid ! 
No. Let her own inclination decide it. But I 
may direct her inclination by enlightening it, 
and that is the only lawful uſe of the authority 
that is given me, I am ſenſible of my daughter's 
goodneſs of heart, ahd of the juſtneſs of her 
ſentiments. Let me ſupply, by the light 
natural to my years, the inexperience of. 
her's. Let her ſee by her mother's eyes, and 
fancy, if poſlible, chat ſhe conſults only her 
own inclination.” 

Every time that Verglan and Belzors met to- 
gether at Madam du Troene's, ſhe turned the 
converſation on the manners, cuſtoms, and 
maxims of the world. She encouraged con- 
tradiction ; and, without taking any ſide, gave 
their diſpoſitions room to diſplay themſelves, 
Thoſe little adventures with which ſociety 
abounds, and which entertain the idle curioſity 
of the circles at Paris, moſt commonly furniſhed 

£7 hs matter 
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matter for their reflections. Verglan, light, de- 
ciſive, and lively, was conſtantly on the ſide of 
faſhion, Belzors, in a more modeſt tone, con- 
ſtantly defended the cauſe of morality with a 
noble freedom. 

The arrangement of Count d' Auberive with 
his lady was at that time the talk of the town. 
It was ſaid, that after a pretty briſk quarrel, and 
bitter complaints on both ſides, on the ſubject 
of their mutual infidelity, they agreed, that they 
owed each other nothing ;—that they had con- 
cluded at the folly of being jealous without lov- 
ing ;——that d' Auberive had conſented to ſee the 

Chevalier de Clange make love to his wife; 
and that ſhe had promiſed, on her fide, to rective 
with the greateſt politeneſs the Marchioneſs de 

Talbe, to whom d'Auberive paid his court 
that the peace had been ratified by a ſupper, and 
that two couple of lovers never maintained a 

better underſtanding with each other. 

At this recital Verglan cried out, that acting 
was wiſer, * They talk of the good old times,” 
ſaid he. Let them produce an inſtance of the 
manners of our forefathers comparable to this. 


Formerly an inſtance of infidelity ſet a family in 


flames. They ſhut up, they beat their wives. 
If the huſband made uſe of the liberty that was 
reſerved to him, his ſad and faithful half was 
obliged to put up with the injury, and vent her 
moans at home, as in an obſcure I If ſhe 

imitated 
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imitated her wandering huſband, it was with 
terrible riſks. Nothing leſs than her lover's and 
her own life were at ſtake. They had the folly 


to attach the honour of the man to the virtue of 


his wife ; and the huſband, who was not the leſs a 
fine gentleman for intriguing himſelf, became the 


ridiculous object of public contempt on the firſt 


falſe Rep of his lady. Upon honour, I do not 
conceive how, in theſe barbarous ages, they had 
the courage to marry, The bands of hymen 
were then downright chains. Now-a-days, com- 
plaiſance, freedom, peace, reign in the boſom of 
families. If the married pair love one another, 
ſo much the better. They live together, they 
are happy. If they ceaſe to love they tell it like 


| well-bred perſons, and diſpenſe with each other's 


promiſe of fidelity. They give over being lovers, 
and become friends. Theſe are what I call ſocial 
manners, free and eaſy. This makes one long 


to be married.” 


« You find it then quite eaſy,” ſaid Madam du. 
Troene, for a wife to be the confidante of her 
huſband, and for him to be the complaiſant friend 
„To be ſure, provided it 
be mutual. Is it not juſt to grant our confidence 
to thofe who honour us with theirs, and to render 


each other by turns the offices of friendſhip? Can 


[. 


a man have a better friend than his wife, or the 


wife a ſurer and more intimate friend than her 


huſband? With whom ſhall we be free, if not 


"4 


with 
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with the perſon, who, from ſituation, is one with 
us? And when unfortunately we no longer find 
any pleaſure at home, what can be better thanto 
ſeek it abroad, to return each at their own time 
without jealouſy and reſtraint ?” 
Nothing is more pleaſant,” ſaid Belzors, than 
this new method; but you and have & great deal 
of ground to go over, before we can reliſh it, In 
the firſt place we muſt give up all love for ourſelves, 
wife and children; we muſt be able to accuſtom 


ourſelves to conſider, without repugnance, as be- 


ing one half of one's ſelf, ſomebody whom we 
deſpiſe ſufficiently to deliver up to another,” 
„Well,“ replied Verglan, what but mere 
prejudices are all theſe ſcruples! What hinders 
us from eſteeming one another, if it be ſettled 
that there is no longer any ſcandal in it“ 
When that is ſettled,” ſaid Belzors, all 
' the ties of ſociety are broken. Remember, my 
friend, that if there are no longer any ſacred du- 
ties for the parents, there will no longer be any 
for the children. All theſe connections depend 
on each other. Family-quarrels were Violent in 
the days of our fathers; but the maſs of morals 
was found; and the wound ſoon cloſed up again. 
At preſent it is a languiſhing body, waſting by a 


ſlow poiſon. On the other ſide, my dear Verg- 


lan, we have not now the idea of thoſe pure and 
intimate pleaſures, which the married pair felt 
amidſt their family; nor of that union which 
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formed the delight of their youth, and the con- 
ſdlation of their advanced years. Now-a-days, 


when a mother is afflicted at the diſſipations of 


her ſon, or a father overwhelmed with any re- 
verſe of fortune, are they a refuge or ſupport to 
each other? They are obliged to unboſom their 


grief abroad; and the conlolation of ſtrangers is 


very weak bed. * 
© You talk like an oracle, my ſage Belzors,” 


faid Verglan ; “but who has told you that two 


married perſons would not do beſt to live, and to 
be faithful to each other all their lives? J am only 


(if unfortunately this mutual liking ſhould ceaſc, ) : 


for their conſoling each other, and ſettling matters 
amicably, without forbidding thoſe who may 
have lived reciprocally from the times of our fa- 


thers, to love c on fell, if their hearts incline them 
to it.“ 


Ay,“ ſaid Madam du Troene, „What! is there 


to hinder them?“ What is there to hinder 
them,”” replied Belzors, «© cuſtom, example, the 


bon ton, the facility of living, without ſhame, ac- 


cording to their liking. Verglan will agree, that 


the life led in the world is agreeable, and that 
change is naturally pleaſing. Our very weakneſs 
invites us to it. Who then will reſiſt this incli- 


nation, if they take off the curb of morality ?” 
«1, I take off nothing,” ſaid Verglan ; but I 


am for every body's living according to their lik- 


ing, and I very much approve of the courſe that 


d' Auberive 
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d'Auberive and his lady have taken, to overlook 
on both ſides what are called injuries. If r N 
are ſatisfied, every body elſe ought to be fo too.” 
As he nun theſe laſt words, a ſervant an- 
nounced the Marquis d' Auberive. Ah! Mar- 
quis, you come very opportunely,“ ſaid Verglan. 
Tell us, prithee, if your ſtory be true. They 
ſay that your lady forgives you. Ihave main- 
tained that nothing was more reaſonable; but 
Belzors there condemns you without appeal.” — 
« Why, fo, pray? would not he have done as 
much? My wife is young and handſome ; a co- 
quette ; that is quite evident. Upon the 8 
however, I believe her to be very virtuous; but 
though ſhe ſhould err a little, juſtice ought to 
take place. I conceive, however, that a perſon 
more jealous than myſelf may condemn me. But 
what aſtoniſhes me is, that Belzors ſhould be the 
firſt, I have hitherto received nothing but com- 
mendations. Nothing is more natural than my 
proceeding; and all the world felicitate me upon 
it, as on ſomething marvellous. It looks as if 
they did not think I had underſtanding enough to 
take a reaſonable ſtep. Upon honour, I am quite 
confounded at the compliments I receive on it. 
As to the rigid gentlemen, I honour them ſuf 
ficiently; but I live for myſelf, Let every one 


do as much, and the n will always be the 
wiſeſt.“ 
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« Well, how is the marchioneſs ?” ſaid Ma- 


dam du Troeneto him, with a deſign of changing 


the ſubject.— Wonderfully well, Madam- 
We ſupped together laſt night, and I never ſaw 
her in ſuch good humour,” ——* I will lay a wa- 
ger,” ſays Verglan, that you will take her again 
ſome day.”——* Faith very poſſibly; for but 
yeſterday, when we got up from table, I caught 
myſelf ſaying tender things to her.” 

This firſt experiment made the molt lively im- 
preſſion on Emily's underſtanding. Her mother, 
who perceived it, gave free courſe to her reflec- 
tions; but in order to put her into the way, it 
is wonderful, ſaid ſhe, how much opinions de- 
pend upon tempers. Here now theſe two young 
men, educated with the ſame care, both endued 
with the ſame principles of honeſty and Virtue ; 
obſerve, however, how they differ from one 
another ! and- each of them believes he is in the | 
right.“ 

Emily” 's heart did its beſt to excuſe in Verglan 
the fault of having defended the manners of the 
age. © With what levity,” ſaid ſhe, © do they 
treat modeſty and fidelity! How they ſport with 


what is moſt ſacred in nature! and Verglan gives 
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into theſe irregularities ! ! Why has he not the 

ſoul of Belzors !” 5 
Sometime after, Emily, and her mother, being at 
the play, Belzors and Verglan preſented themſelves 
at their box, and Madam du Troëne invited them 
both 
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both to take their ſeats there. At the cataſtrophe 
of Nanine,* „ Oh!” ſaid Verglan, © that is 
carrying the jeſt too far, Let Dolban love this 
little wench, with all my heart ; but to marry her, 
I think, is rather too much.” ——*<© It is a fol- 
ly perhaps,” replied Belzors; “but I feel my- 
felf capable of it. When virtue and beauty are 
united, I can't anſwer for my diſcretion.”— 
Emily was very ſenſible of the advantage which 
Belzors, in this ſentiment, had over his rival, 
After the play, they ſaw the Chevalier d'Olcet 
paſs by in weepers. What is the meaning of 
this, Chevalier?” ſaid Verglan to him with an 
air of gaiety. An old uncle, replies d'Olcet, 
who has been ſo kind as to leave me ten thouſand 
crowns a-year,”——* Pen thouſand crowns | I 
give you joy. This uncle was a brave old fellow. 
Ten thouſand crowns ! charming. Belzors em- 
bracing him in his turn, ſaid to him. *Cheva- 
lier, I condole with you on his death. I know that 
you think too juſtly to conceive any unnatural 
joy on the occaſion,” 

He has long been as a father to me,” ſaid the 
Chevalier, confounded at the pleaſant air he had 
aſſumed; “but he was ſo old, you know!“ 
That is a cauſe for patience,” replied Belzors 
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mildly, “but not for conſolation. . A good re- 
lation is the beſt of friends; and the riches he has 
left you are not equal to the value of ſuch aone.” 

An old uncle is but a dull kind of friend,” ſaid 
Verglan; “and it is a rule that every one muſt 
live in his turn. Young folks would be much to 
be pitied if old fellows were immortal.” Belzors 
changed the diſcourſe, in order to ſpare Verglan 


an humiliating reply. 


At every ſtroke of this contraſt, Emily $ „ 
was cruelly torn, Madam du Troene ſaw with 
joy the reſpectful and ſenſible air ſhe aſſumed to- 
wards Belzors, and the cold and chagrined air 
with which ſhe replied to Verglan's compliments. 

In order, however, to bring about another 
trial, ſhe invited them both to ſupper. They 
played at cards. Verglan and Belzors had a zete- 
a: tete at trictrae. Verglan liked nothing but high 
play. Belzors would play for as little as you 
pleaſed. The party was intereſting. Mademoi- 
ſelle du T roene was of the number of lookers-on ; 
and the good mother, in making her own party, 
kept an eye upon her daughter, to read in her 
countenance what paſled in her heart. Fortune 
favoured Belzors. Emily, diſpleaſed as ſhe was 


with Verglan, had too good a heart not to ſuffer, 
on ſeeing him engaged in a ſerious loſs, The 


young coxcomb could no longer contain himſelf. 
He grew angry. He doubled the game ; and be- 
fore — he was on the point of playing upon 

N nu. 
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honour, IIIL-humour had ſeized him. He did his 


utmoſt to be merry ; but the alteration of his 


countenance baniſhed all joy. He perceived - 
himſelf that they pitied him, and that. they did- 


not laugh at ſome pleaſantries he endeavoured to 
throw out. He was humbled; and indignation 
would have taken place, if wo had not quitted 
the table. | 
Belzors, whom neither his own good luck, nor 
the chagrin of his rival, had moved, was eaſy 
and modeſt, according to cuſtom. They fat 
down again to play. Madam du Troene, who 
had finiſhed her own party, came to be preſent at 
this, extremely uneaſy at the iſſue it might have, 
but deſirous that it might make its impreſſion on 
the ſoul of Emily. The ſucceſs exceeded her 
expectation, Verglan loſt more than he had to 


pay. His trembling hand and pale countenance 


. expreſſed the trouble he wiſhed to conceal. Bel- 


zors, with an unbounded complaiſance, gave 


him as many opportunities of revenging himſelf, 


as he thought proper; and when, by doubling the 


game, he had ſuffered Verglan to get off for a 
reaſonable ſum, If you pleaſe, ſaid he, we will 
ſtop here. I think I may fairly win as much as 
was reſolved to loſe.” So much moderation and 
diſcretion excited a murmur of applauſe in the 
company. Verglan alone appeared inſenſible to it, 

and ſaid, on getting. up, with an air of _ 
. t 
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te It was not worth the trouble of playing ſo long 
for, ” 

Emily did not ſleep that night; fo Hietendy 
was her mind agitated with what ſhe had juſt 
ſeen and heard. What a difference!“ ſaid ſhe; 
and by what caprice is it that I muſt ſigh at 
having been enlightened ? Ought not the ſeduc- 
' tion to ceaſe, as ſoon as we perceive that we are 
ſeduced? I admire the one, and love the other. 
What is this miſunderſtanding between the heart 
and the reaſon, which makes us ſtill hold dear 
that which we ceaſe to eſteem ?” 

In the morning, ſhe appeared according to 
cuſtom at her mother's levee. ** You ſeem 
ſtrangely altered,” ſaid Madam du Troene. 
* Yes, - Madam, I am very much ſo.” 
What, have you not ſlept well?“ Very lit- 
tle,” faid ſhe, with a ſigh. « You muſt en- 
deavour, however, to look handſome; for I am 
going to take you this morning to the 'Thuilleries, 
where all Paris is to be aſſembled. I uſed to la- 
ment that the fineſt garden in the world was a- 
| pandoged, Lam very glad it is come into 88 
again. 
Verglan failed not te repair thither, and Ma- 
dam du Troene retained him about her. The 
view of this walk had the air of enchantment. 
A thouſand beauties in all the gaiety of dreſs, 
were ſeated round the baſin, whoſe ſides are deco- 
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rated by ſculpture, The ſuperb walk which this 
baſin crowns was filled with young nymphs, 
who, by their charms and accompliſhments, at- 
tracted deſire after their ſteps. 
| Verglan knew them all, and ſmiled upon 
them, following them with his eyes. © Here,” 
ſaid he, © is Fatimé. Nothing is more tender 
and ſenſible. She lives like an angel with Cleon. 
He has given her twenty thouſand crowns in ſix 
months. They love like two turtles. There 
is the celebrated Corinna. Her houſe is the tem- 
ple of luxury. Her ſuppers are the moſt bril- 
liant in Paris. She does the honours of them 
with a grace that enchants us. Do you ſee that 
fair beauty who looks ſo modeſt, and whoſe glances 
wander languiſhingly on every fide ? She has three 
lovers, each of whom flatters himſelf, that he alone 
is the happy man. It is a pleaſure to ſee her amidſt 
her adorers, diſtributing ſlight. favours to each, 
and perſuading each in their turns, that ſhe jilts 
their rivals. She is a model of coquetry, and 
nobody deceives a ſet of lovers with ſo much ad- 
dreſs and ſprightlineſs. She will go a great way 
on my word, and I have told her ſo.” ** You are 
in her confidence, then ?” ſaid Madam du Troene. 
„Om, yes, they don't diſſemble with me. 
They know me. They know very well, that 
they cannot impoſe upon me.” And you, 
| Belzors,” ſaid Madam du Troëne to the ſen- 
ſible and virtuous young man, who had joined 
them, are you initiated i in theſe myſteries? 


1 | «No, 
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No, Madam; I can believe that all that is very 
 amuling ; but the charm makes the danger.” 
Madam du Trotne obſerved that the modeſt 
women received, with a cold and referved air, 
the ſmiling and familiar ſalute of Verglan, while 
they returned with an air of eſteem and friend- 
ſhip the reſpectful ſalutation of Belzors. She 
Tallied Verglan on this diſtinction, in order to 
make Emily perceive it. Ir is true,” ſaid he, 
„Madam, that they behave rigidly to me in pub- 


* lick; but tete-d- tete, they make me amends for 


ey 


EL 


it. 
On her return home with them, ſhe received 
a viſit from Eleonora, a young widow of un- 
common beauty. Eleonora ſpoke of the mis- 
fortune ſhe had ſuſtained in loſing a deſerving 
huſband. She ſpoke of it, with ſo much ſen- 
ſibility, candour and grace, that Madam du 
Troëne, Emily, and Belzors liſtened to her, with 
tears in their eyes. 
„To a young, and handfome n ſaid 
Verglan, in a gay tone, a huſband is a trifling 
Joſs, and eaſy to be repaired.” ** Not to me, Sir, 
replied the tender and modeſt Eleonora.“ A huſ- 
band, who honoured a wife of my age with his 
eſteem and confidence, and whoſe delicate love 
never was tainted either by fears or jealouſy, is 
not one of thoſe whom we can eaſily replace.“ 
He had, I take it for granted, a fine perſon?ꝰ 
ſaid Verglan.—“ No, Sir, but his ſoul was beau- 
tiſul.. A beautiful ſoul,” replied Verglan, 
| | | with 
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with a diſdainful air, “a beautiful ſoul ! He was 


young, at leaſt?” “ Not at all; he was of an 


age wherein we are affected when we have any 


occaſion to be ſo.“ ——< But if he was neither 
young, nor handſome, I don't ſee why you 


ſhould afflict yourſelf, Confidence, eſteem, 


handſome treatment, attend of courſe. an ami- 
able woman. Nothing of that kind could have 
been wanting to you, Believe, me, Madam, 
the eſſential point is to ſuit yourſelf, as to age 


and figure, to unite the Graces with the loves, 
in one word, to marry a handſome man, or to 
preſerve your liberty.” ——< Your advice is very 
gallant,” replied Eleonora, © but unfortunately 


it is miſplaced.” 


There is a pretty prude ! le ſaid Verglas, as. 
ſoon as ſhe was gone. — “ Prudery, Sir,” re- 
plied Madam du Troene, is an exaggerated 
copy of prudence and reaſon; and I fee nothing 


in Eleonora but what is plain al natural. 


« For my part,” ſaid Belzors, I think her as 

reſpectable as ſhe is handſome.” 

her, Sir, reſpect her,” reſumed Verglan with vi- 

vacity; © who hinders you? She is the only per- 
ſon can take it ill.“ 


* Reſpe&t 


Do you know,” interrupted Madam du 
Troene, © who could confole Eleonora? Such a 
man as Belzors; and if I were the conhdante that 


he conſulted on his choice, I * perſuade him 
to think of her.“ 4 
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« You do me great honour,” Madam, ſaid 
Belzors, colouring; . © but Eleonora deſerves 
a heart that is diſengaged, and unhappily, mine 
is not ſo.” At theſe words he took his leave, 
quite confounded with the diſmiſſion which he 
thought he had received. For in ſhort,” ſaid 
he, © to invite me to pay my addreſſes to 
Eleonora, is not that giving me notice to re- 
nounce Emily? Alas! tow little my heart is 
known to her!“ \ 

Verglan, who took it in the ſame ſenſe, af- 
fected to pity his rival. He ſpoke of him as one 
of the honeſteſt men in the world. It is a pity 
he is ſo gloomy,” ſaid he with a tone of compaſ- 
fron. © That is all they get by their virtue. 
They grow tireſome, and are diſmiſſed.” 
Madam du Troene, without explaining herſelf, 
aſſured him, that ſhe had not intended ſaying any 
thing diſobliging to a man, for whom ſhe had a 
particular eſteem and regard. In the mean time 
Emily fat with down-caſt eyes, and her bluſhes 
betrayed the agitation of her ſoul. Verglan, not 
doubting but this confuſion was an emotion of 
joy, retired in triumph, and the day following 
wrote her a billet conceived in theſe terms,—— 
« You muſt have thought me very romantic, 
beautiful Emily, in having ſo long ſpoke to 
you only by my eyes! Do not accuſe me of 
an unjuſt diffidence. I have read your heart, 
and if I had only that to conſult, I thould be very 
7 £2 ſure 
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ſure of its anſwer. But you depend on a mother, 
and mothers have their caprices. Happily, your 


mother loves you, and her affection has enlight- 


'ened her choice. The diſmiſſion of Belzors ap- 


prizes me that ſhe has determined; but your con- 
{ent ought to precede her's. I wait it with the moſt 
tender impatience, and the moſt violent love.” 
Emily opened this billet without knowing whence 
it came, She was as much offended as ſurprized 
at it, and without heſitation communicated it to 
her mother. 


] take very kindly of you,” ſaid Madam du 


 Froene, this mark of your friendſhip ; but I 
owe you in my turn confidence for confidence. 


Belzors has written to me. Read his letter.“ 
Emily obeyed and read : © Madam, I honour the 


virtue, I admire the beauty, I do juſtice to. 
Eleonora; but has heaven favoured only Her? 


And after having adored in your image every 
thing that heaven has made moſt affecting, do 
you think me in a condition to follow the counſel 


which you have given me? I will not ſay to you 


how-cruel it is, My reſpect ſtifles my complaints. 
If I have not the name, I have at leaſt the ſenti- 


ments of your ſon, and that character cannot be 
effaced.“ 


Emily could not finiſh ho the moſt lively 


emotion. Her mother pretended not to perceive 


it, and ſaid to her, There now, child, I indeed 


- muſt anſwer theſe two rivals, but you muſt dic- 
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tate my anſwers,” -——< I, Madam!“ 
elſe? Do they demand me in marriage? Is it my 
heart that I am to conſult ?“ “ Ah!]! Madam, 
is not your will mine? Have not you the right to 
diſpoſe of me?” “ You are very good, my 
dear; but as your own happineſs is concerned, it 
is juſt that you ſhould decide on it. Theſe 


young men are both well born, Their condi- . 


tion and fortunes are nearly the ſame. See 


which comes up neareſt to the idea you have 


formed of a good huſband, Let us keep him, 


and diſmiſs the other.“ 


Emily, ſtruck, kiſſed her mother's hands, and 
bathed them with her tears. Complete your 
goodneſs,” ſaid ſhe to her, © by enlightening me in 
my choice, The more important it is, the more 
need have for your advice to determine it. The 
huſband whom my mother ſhall chooſe for me, 
ſhall be dear to me. My heart dares promiſe 
that.” 

No, my dear, there is no Ti out * mere 
duty, and you know better than myſelf the man 
who is likely to make you happy. If you are 


not ſo, I will conſole you. I would readily ſhare 


your forrows, but I would not be the cauſe of 


them. Come, I take pen in hand, I am going to 


write; you need but to diate,” 


Imagine the trouble, the confuſion, the mo- 


ving ſituation of Emily. Trembling by the fide 
of this tender mother, one hand on her eyes, and 
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the other on her Heart, ſhe eſſayed in vain to obey 11 
her. Her voice expired on her lips. | 5 1 
„ Well,” ſaid the mother, © to which of the 
two are we to return an anſwer? Make an end, 
or I ſhall grow impatient.”'——* To Verglan,” 
ſaid Emily, with a feeble and faultering voice.— 
« To Verglan; be it ſo: what ſhall I ſay to him?” 
It is impoſſible, Sir, that a man, ſo neceſſary 
do ſociety as yourſelf, ſhould renounce it to live 
in the boſom of his family. My Emily has not 
qualities ſuffcient to indemnify you for the ſacri- 
— fices which ſhe would require, Continue to em- 
belliſh the world; for it is for that you are made.” 
Is this all 9— Ves, Madam.“ “ And 
what ſhall we ſay to Belzors ? Emily continued to 
dictate with ſomewhat more confidence. . 
To deem you worthy of a woman as virtu- 
s as handſome, was not, Sir, to forbid you to BY 
make a choice which intereſts me as much as it +  _- 
does me honour. It was even to encourage you. | 
Your modeſty has reverſed things, and you have 
been unjuſt both to yourſelf and to me. Come, 
and learn to judge better of the intentions of a 
good mother. I diſpoſe of the heart of my. daugh= 
ter, and 1 eſteem none in the world more than 
yourſelf. i 
0 — hither, my child, that I may embrace 
you,” cried Madam du Troene. ©« You fulfil 
the wiſhes of your mother, and you could not 
have ſaid better, though you * cqnſuleed. my 
heart,” 
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Belzors haſtened to them quite beſide himſctf 
with joy. Never was marriage more applauded: 
Never was marriage more fortunate, 


AN EPISTLE TO A LADY ON FALSE DELICACY 
IN MATTERS OF LOVE, 


Nora ING ever ſurpriſed me ſo much, my 
dear Celia, as to hear that my conduc, which, 
thank heaven, has always eſcaped the tongue of 
malice, ſhould, at laſt, be cenſured with ſuch 
cruelty in all companies by a friend ; who, in 
caſe of any attack that way, I ſhould have ex- 
pected would have defended it. But it ſeems 1 
am now unworthy the regard of Celia, and that 
I have forfeited all pretenſions to her love, or 
eſteem. And why? Becauſe J have not been 
aſhamed to confeſs an affection for a man of ſenſe 
and honour; and to whom, with my parents ap- 
probation, I am in a few days to be united by the 
moſt ſacred and indiffoluble bonds. No; — 


but you ſay, I ought to ſeem averſe, —pretend 


I was forced into. Ag by my father's poſitive 


command, 


| 
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command, or, at leaſt, that it was merely in 
compaſſion to the ſufferings of my lover, and to 
fave his life, that I had let myſelf be prevailed on 
to give him my hand ; that to own an inclination 
for him had any ſhare in my conſent, is monſ- 
trous |\——abominable——a piece of impudence,, 
which. you are amazed I could be guilty. of. 

Indeed, Celia, theſe are hard words, yet they 
do not make me bluſh, either with ſhame or an- 
ger. I rather contemn them, as the dictates of 
a falſe delicacy, I will not ſay of a falſe modęſiy; 
though ſome, perhaps, who hear you talk. in this. 
manner, may have the ill nature to aſcribe it to 
that motive.. | 

For my part,. I dye thought, nor can I be 
eaſily brought to change my opinion in this points- 
that the molt tender love and friendſhip ought to 
precede the marriage rites; that both. parties 
| ſhould be, as much as poſſible, acquainted with: 
each. others hearts; and all ſuſpicion of indif- 
ference on either ſide entirely removed. 

What idea can a man have of future happi- 
neſs. with a woman, who, while he is preparing 
to lead her to the altar, affects an inſenſibility 
either of his love, or merits? And how awk 
wWardly will that ſoft compliance, which is the 

duty of a wiſe, fit on her, who till ſhe became 
ſo, has accuſtomed herſelf to treat him, who is- 
now her huſband, only with coldneſs and diſdain ? 


In the beginning of courtſhip, I. confeſs, a 
woman can ſcarcely be too much reſerved. 
IS * Whazeves | 
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178 AN EPISTLE TO A LADY, 
Whatever inclination ſhe finds ing in her heart, 


ſhould be carefully reſtrained from breaking out 
in any word or action, which might convert his 
hope of gaining her into an aſſurance of doing 
ſo. Many men are falſe and wavering. It is 
perſeverance that tries ſincerity. But when a 
long ſeries of unqueſtionable proofs have con- 


vinced her of his worth, and ſhe is determined to 


give herſelf to him, it is both ungenerous and 
impolitic to conceal from him the motives on 


which ſhe yields. f 


I knew a lady once, who was courted by a 
gentleman every way deſerving of her, and who 
loved her with a moſt perfect tenderneſs. She 
had at leaſt an equal degree of love for him; but 
concealed it under airs fo coquettifh, that, de- 
ſpairing of ever bringing her to a ſettled reſolu- 
tion, he quitted her, and ſought a cure for his 
hopeleſs paſſion in abſence, —She raved at his 
inconſtancy; but every one elſe approved of his 


conduct. And to her other mortification ſhe had 


that added, of being wholly unpitied. 

Let this example, Celia, be a warning to 
you, I think no loſs greater than that of a 
deſcrving lover, and ſhall never riſk my future 
happineſs, for the fake of a ſhort-lived triumph 
over a heart, which I have reaſon to believe is 
devoted to me. 


DRE HILARIS 
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HILARIS AND SPECIOSA ; 


on, MAGNANIMITY AND CHEERFULNESS Ex- 
EMPLIFIED. 


VV HEN Hane was an infant, the peaks 


cence of his nurſe marked him with the curvature 


of deformity, and ſuperinduced a fickly conſti- 


tution, its natural conſequence. His father died, 
while Hilaris was yet at ſchool], of an intem- 
perance occaſioned by wetting a commiſſion, in 
the purchaſe of which he had exhauſted his eſtate. 
As he poſſeſſed all the military prejudices for flat 
backs and fine figures, he held his ſon in neceſſary 
_ diſlike, and had deſigned him, contemptuouſly; 
for 4 parſon. Hilaris was therefore diſpoſed ra- 
ther to conſider his father's death as an eman- 


cCipation from parental deſpotiſm, WA as an ir- 


reparable misfortune. 

Hilaris was gifted with lively parts, which he 
had cultivated as far as opportunity. permitted. 
He was fo fortunate too, as to be in conſtant poſ- 


ſeſſion of that happy ſtate of nerves, which is 
meant by good ſpirits ; accompanied with which, 


no calamity can be infufferably grievous, and 
without which, affluence, influence, and health 
itſelf, are petty enjoyments. 

39 
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180 | HILARIS 
The undiſmayed youth collects then the wreck 


of his fortune, and comes to town full of hopes, 


in order to ſolicit perſonally his pretenſions with 
his father's great friends, | 
After experiencing, for a patience-killing time, 
the difficulty of acceſs, the tedious attendance, 
the pompous accueil, and the ineffectual promiſes, 


that are become no inconſiderable part of the 
buſineſs of greatneſs, Hilaris was glad to accept 


of a pair of colours in a newly raiſed regiment. 
He joined this corps, a ſanguine candidate for 


preferment and glory. Not diſcountenanced by 


his approximation to deformity, he remembered 
that Cocles and Hannibal were blinkards, and, 
which was ſtill more to his purpoſe, that Richard 
the Third, and the Third William were crook- 
backed. Unlockily: this regiment miſbehaved ſo 
much in its noviciate, in conjunction with other 
raw troops, that it was judged expedient to break 


one corps by way of terrific example; and the 
lot fell on that to which Hilaris belonged. 


Hilaris, though by no means particularly 


faulty, applied for permiſſion to ſerve out tHe re- 


mainder of the campaign, as a volunteer, in an 
old regiment of horſe.. The day of general ac- 


tion now arrives; the ſquadrons form the dreadful - 


line; the troopers put on their ſerious countenances ; 
the trumpets play undiſtinguiſhable tunes; and the 


hoſtile artillery preſently entertained the bri- | 


gade with a ſpirited cannonade. Hilaris's left 
* in a ſhort time loſt his horſe. The 


ſoldier, 


it 
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ſoldier on his right hand, ſoon after loſt his head; 
Hilaris, however, ſuppriffcs his apprehenſions, 
and manfully maintains the rank, till the bound 
of a ricochet-ball ſmaſhes his arm in pieces. 
Then he is carried into the rear, and the ſur- 
geons, before he well knows what they are about, 
inſpect, condemn, and amputate it. He returns 
home, in cheerful expectation of an honourable 
reward, and with great difficulty gets appointed 
a lieutenant in an independent company of in- 
z valids, and is tied down to perform, for life, the 
moping rotation of Sheerneſs, Upnor, and Til- 
bury. Hilaris's conſtancy was not proof againſt 
ſuch duty. He defired leave to reſign, and was 
once in his life readily gratified. 

Having now nothing elſe to do, he fell ; in love. 
The object of this paſſion was not reſpectable on 
account of her family, breeding, or riches; but 
ſhe was confeſſedly handſome, and appeared good- 
natured. Hilaris marries her in a hurry, and. 
conveys his prize to a cottage, there to live lux- 
uriouſly on love. 

The ſpouſe of Hilaris had neither an enthu- 
ſiaſtic, nor conſtitutional attachment to him. 
She had married him to become a gentlewoman, 
of which condition the frugality he was obliged 
to obſerve admitted her to enjoy very few of the 
privileges. Spec ioſa had therefore no other com- 

fort left but to give way, without regard te his 
conſequential unhappineſs, to the m bent 
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182 mILARIS | 

of her uncivilized temper. She gradually laid 
aſide all ſubmiihon, all condeſcenſion, all com- 
pliance. She exerted an excluſive power in moſt 
branches of their menage, litigated an equality 


in every other, and, when ſhe could find: no per- 


fonal cauſe of quarrel, engaged him hcroically as 
champion for her ſex. She aſſumed a new look, 
ſhe altered. the ſoft tone of her voice, ſhe maun- 


dered in a dialect of her own. She warned away 


Hilaris's favourite ſervants; ſhe affronted away 
his friends; ſhe ſtunned him with a din of weeks; 
ſhe ſpoke nothing for daes in a word, the 445 
fprewed him. 

The hapleſs lover was all at at firſt, 
and endeavoured unſucceſsfully to reaſon or fondle 
his wife into another conduct. He then ſubmit- 
ted to his torture, with varying degrees of pa- 
tience, as long 2s any remains of —— yet 
throbbed in his heart. 

But he was at laſt worried into fo die a 
hatred of her, as to buy a ſeparation at the price 
of the better part of his ſmall income; declaring 
at the ſame time, that, ** though he had made an 
extravagant, yet was it an important purchaſe ; 
for he could now eat a meal in peace, and fleep 
for the future in the middle of his own bed,” 

By this abridgment of his finances, Hilaris was 
entirely diſabled from living at his eaſe in this 
opulent nation; and very judiciouſly turned his 
eyes on an ob ect to which all Engliſhmen i in ſimila 

; 2 | circumſtand 
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circumſtances could then direct their views with 


the moſt promiſing proſpect of ſucceſs. Though 
incapacitated to remain in England, he deter- 
- mined, notwithſtanding, to live under Engliſh 
government. Though diſqualified for mixing 
with cockneys, he reſolved to conſort with Britons, 

Having pitched therefore on a province, whoſe 
climate and produce ſuited his conſtitution and 


plan, Hilaris equipped and provided himſelf ac- 


cordingly, croſſed the Atlantic, and applied to 


the adminiſtration of a North- American colony, 


for the proportion of land his ſubſtance entitled 
him to. 

But his ill-luck purſued kia hither ; for the 
governor of this province, through ner in- 
citement or caprice, conceived a diſlike to Hilaris, 
and ſet himſelf in evident oppoſition to his in- 
tereſts; in which he was ſeconded diligently by 
: his dirty creatures; 

Hilaris, conſidering himſelf Ril on Engliſh 
ground, and not aware of his being in the power 
of a petty Phalaris, who every day did what a 
King of England never dares do, impoliticly Wi- 
dened the breach by public complaints and pri- 
vate threats, until he determined his excellency to 


get rid of ſo troubleſome a ſubject, in a legal 


manner. 

Returning home one evening the new coloniſt 
found his houſe beſet by a mob, and the officers 
of Py in poſſeſſion; who informed him they 

were 
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184 _ HILARIS 8 
were there by virtue of a ſearch-warrant, to look 


for a negro that he had ſtolen, whom they accord- 


ingly ſoon produced, to the ſurprize and terror of 


Hilaris; who had, however, preſence of mind 
enough to tell them, that it was very eaſy for 


thoſe who hid to find.“ 

The ſame night a provincial, commiſerating 
the incautious innocence of Hilaris, came ſe- 
cretly, and adviſed him not to neglect to enter 
himſelf a paſſenger in a ſchooner that would ſail 
at day-break for England, or he would the next 
day be held to bail on an action brought againſt 
him bor large damages by the proprietor of the 
negro, which had been conveyed into his houſe, 


or be impriſoned, perhaps, on a n of . 


at the ſuit of the crown. 

The affrighted ſettler did not heſitate about 
embracing this ſalutary counſel. He precipitated 
himſelf aboard the ſhip, ſaw with delight the in- 
hoſpitable ſhore aſtern, and made the port of 


London, —leſs concerned for his diſappointment, 


and the diminution of his effects, than overjoyed 
at his eſcape from ignominy, and ſetting his 
foot once more on a land of liberty.. 

. Hilaris afterward formed a ſucceſſion of 
| ſchemes, of which the major part proved im- 
practicable, and the reſt unſucceſsful. Whilſt 


he was thus occupied, diſtreſs imperceptibly ad- 
vanced upon bim. His debts daily increaſing, 


and his credit diminiſhing, he was at laſt arreſted 


for, 
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for a ſum he could not readily bail, by a tradef- 


man who was worth a plumb, and had always 


made a liberal /elf-allowance in the price of his 
goods for bad debts, 


He has now been years in jail, where the cu- 

riolity of an old acquaintance lately carried him 
to viſit Hilaris. He ſurpriſed him at cheſs in the 
triumph of victory, after a well-conteſted game, 


and laid hold of the occaſion to compliment him 
on his ſpirits, Hilaris turned upon hem, rivetted | 


a transfixing eye on his face, acjuſteu the folds 
of his tattered night- -gown, erected the curve of 
his body, then extended in pathetic action his 
ſingle arm, and with a pitch of voice little leſs 
than theatric, harangued him as follows:, 

„ LNumberleſs volumes have been written,” 

ſaid Hilaris, “ in order to prove this duſty truth, 
that banc pleaſures are unſatisfactory; with 
good intention, doubtleſs, and poſſibly with ſome 
effect, But ſurely it were as laudable to appriſe 
mankind of what is comfortably, and equally 
true, that their miſeries are not inſuppots- 
8 


The fictitious and aſſumed griefs 4 men 


would often juſtify the laughter of a Demo- 


critus.“ 


„In pitying love we but our weakneſs ſhaw, 
* And wild ambition well deſerves its woe." 


« Even 
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« Exen the real, and ſevereſt evils of humanity 


are not inſuperable to a magnatumous patience, 
You look on me, Sir, I know, as conſummate 


in wretchednefs. Indigent as 1 am, in a land of 
opulence, and impriſoned in a region of liberty, 


yet can I very eaſily imagine more intenſe hard- 
ſhips than any I endure, I can conceive an 


unfortunate fellow-creature turned into the un- 


compaſſionate ſtreet to {tarve, or driven on the 
highway by irreſiſtible hunger, unſupported, un- 
 aihſted, unconneted ; to whom a 22 itſelf 
would be an aſylum; 


% To whom the hell I ſuffer ſeems a heaven.” 


« Here I may amuſe myſelf with meditation, 
and with ſtudy, I can here converſe with 


ſcholars and pentlemen, who arrive in increaſing. 


multitudes; (ſhame on the obdurate impolicy 
which finds them no ſubſiſting employment!) 


and the moſt appalling ſpectre that my, diſturbed. 


_ can at this time preſent to me, 1s 


of a reſtleſs creditir miſchievouſly armed 


with the — * 


THE LADY OF THE CAVE, 
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of Hertfordſhire, have made me forgetful of every 
thing I left behind me in London; but I do aſ- 
ſure you, though I have been very much taken 
up in a way, perhaps, you little think of, that 
of doing good in my generation, ' ſhould not 
have been here ten whole days without writing, 
had it been in my power to have entertained you 
with any other ſubject, than one which I know is 
the moſt diſagreeable of any.— In fine, I have ſeen. 
you too much alarmed at every ſtory which has 
been told of apparitions, to ſend you an account 


of one from the country. But as the danger is 


over, and I can now affirm, that a ſpirit, which 
has made a great noiſe here, is found to be real 


fleſh and *blood, I may venture to give you 
the narrative, not only as an amuſement, but 


alſo asI am in hopes it may contribute to rid you 


of thoſe vain, apprehenſions, by ſnewing on what 


ſlight foundations, tales of this nature are gene- 
rally built. 
On my arrival in the country, I found the 


common people jn great terror, on account of- 


An 


I Suppoſe by this time, my dear Arabella, 
you begin. to imagine that the gay ſylvan ſcenes 
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an apparition, which they told me appeared, even 


at noon. day, in Broxbon wood. — This ſpirit, 
they ſaid, had the form of a woman, was in 


white robes, and ſometimes ſeemed to glitter al! 
over like a ſtar.— They added, that while at a 


diſtance, ſhe only glided along very ſlow between 


the trees of that thick foreſt, but when any per- 


ſon had courage to go nearer to her, moved much 
faſter, and by degrees vaniſhed. - As ſhe had 
never been ſeen in any other place, they gave 
her the name of the bite devil of Brexbon. 
As the only way to the next market town was 
through the wood, it was not without great dif- 


Ity, that any of the ſervants could be pre- 


vailed upon to go for proviſions. Some even 


choſe to loſe their places, rather than hazard | 


encountering the white devil. 
In a word, the ſtory was ſo well atteſted, and 
by ſuch numbers, that my uncle himſelf, though 


a a man the fartheſt in the world from ſuperſtition, 


told me he knew not well what to think of it, 
and wiſhed he were able to walk out, in order 
to form a better judgment, — For my part, 
I could not forbear laughing at the whole, and 
urged that it was certainly either - a woman, 
who lived on the other ſide. the wood, and 
came to indulge her melancholy in that ſolitary 
receſs, or one who walked there with deſign 


to impoſe on weak minds, and divert herſelf at 


the 


% 


the expence of their credulity.— To which he 
replied, that the latter of theſe ſuggeſtions might 
probably be right; but as to the former, he had 
been at the pains of ſcnding to all the gentlemen's 
ſeats near that place, and was well aſſured there 
was no perſon i in any of them, that amuſed her- 
ſelf in that manner; but, on the contrary, many 

on the other fide the wood had alſo ſeen it, and 
were equally terrified and amazed. 

All this would not perſuade me to believe 
any thing of the matter, and having been uſed to 
walk frequently in this wood whenever I came 


to my uncle's, I would not now deny myſelf that 
pleaſure, though much I found was ſaid of my 


preſumption. in fo doing.—But I was obliged to 


exert all my authority to get my maid along with 
me, the ſtories ſhe had bcen told having ren- 


dered her as much a coward as the moſt timid 


of them all.—She durſt not, however, abſo- 


lutely refuſe, and ſo followed me. But though 
we wert a conſiderable way into. this formidable 


place, even much farther than I had ever done 


before in my life, we met no ghoſt, nor any thing 
to juſtify the accounts which had been given us 
of one ; ſo that ſhe began to afſume reſolution 
enough, not only to attend me cheerfully the 
next time we walked, but alſo to rally thoſe who 
- fill perſiſted in their belief. 

: It was either the third or fourth FP I 
cannot be poſitive which, that we were rambling 


as 
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as uſual, when happening to have forgot my 
ſnuff- box, I ſent her back to fetch it, promiſing, 


at the ſame time, that I would not quit the place 


ſhe left me in, till her return, She obeyed, 
though I could perceive with a reluctance, which 
- ſome remains of. fear occaſioned in her; and 1 
ſat down at the foot of a large oak, in one of 
the thickeſt parts of the wood, I had not been 
in this poſture above fix minutes, before I was 
| ſurpriſed with the ſound of a very ſweet and 
' harmonious voice, ſinging at ſome ꝗiſtance, yet 
near enough for me to hear the words, which 
were theſe; 0 


Give me love, and liberty: 
From an iron grate, 
And the man I hate, 

Dear fortune, ſet me free, 


On this 1 at my head, and plainly enough 


diſcerned through the branches of the trees, ſome- 


what that appeared like a woman, and habited, 


as they had ſaid, in white garments, which 
| ſeemed to flow looſe in the wind. Her back 
was towards me, .and ſhe ſeemed moving farther, 
but in a quite careleſs degagee manner, and ſtill 
continued ſinging:— As I doubted not but this 
was the apparition ſo much talked of, I refolved 
to find the truth, if poſfible.— 7 it be ghoſt, 
ſaid I to myſelf, it is * 4 _— harml:-/s, 
merry 


g 
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merry ene. —I do not tell you, however, that I 


did not feel ſome little palpitation, but I got the 
better of it; and riſing with as little noiſe as I 
could, went in the ſame tract the white thin 
(for 1 knew not what to call it) puſhed on be- 
fore me.—lIt was when I firſt got up, as I faid 
before, at a good diſtance from me, but upon the 
(ling my clothes made among the ſhrubs, as 
| ſuppoſe, it Jeft off ſinging, and moved conſider- 
ably faſter, as the people affirmed it always did 
at the approach of any one. At length it ran 
with ſo much ſwiftneſs, that I was obliged to do 
ſo too, or I muſt have ſoon loſt ſight of it, and 
then I might have imagined with others, that it 
had the power of becoming inviſible whenever 
it pleaſed. My feet, however, were nimble 
enough to enable my eyes to purſue it quite out 
of the wood, into a great wide common, where, 
on coming to a pretty high hill, it eſcaped mes 
on the other fide; but fully perſuaded in my 
mind that I ſhould recover it. again, as ſoon. as 
1 got over the preſent impediment which barred 
my view, I redoubled the race I had taken. 
But here I found myſelf deceived, —1 eaſily 
aſcended this mount, which commanded the 
whole common, but neither ſaw what I was in 5 
chace of, nor any houſe, hut, grove, nor even 
thicket, where any creature could be concealed. 
This indeed alarmed me. Loth I was to, 
think the figure I had ſeen was any thing more 
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than mortal, yet could conceive no natural means 
by which it ſhould elude my fight, in ſuch an 
inſtant, for at moſt I could not have been, du- 
ring the whole purſuit, more than fifty yards be- 


| hind.—I deſcended ſlowly, ſtill throwing my 


eyes from fide to fide, though now without 
hope of recovering what 1 had loſt, when as 1 
was deeply muſing on this adventure, I was 
ſtruck on a ſudden with ſomewhat that looked 
like ſmoke, coming out of the fide of the hill 
I had juſt come over.—On which I drew nearer, 
and found it was ſo indeed, and that near the 


hole whence it proceeded, there was an opening 


cut out of the earth, which ſeemed as if a paſſage 
to ſome ſubterranean cavern.—You will allow 
I had good courage to attempt exploring the 
ſecrets of ſuch a place, yet did I venture to go 
in, though it was ſo low at the entrance, that! 
was obliged to ſtoop almoſt double.—As I ad- 
vanced a few paces, I found it, however, ſome- 


_ what more lofty, and I proceeded for I believe 


three times the length of myſelf, till I came 
into a pretty wide place, but would have been 
entirely dark, only for a lamp which burned at 
one corner of it, and which plainly diſcovered to 


me the form I had purſued, ſitting juſt oppoſite 


to me, and a worhan holding a baſon to her, in 
which ſhe was waſhing her hands.—The light 
was ſo diſpoſed, that ſhe could not avoid ſeeing 


me, and ſtarting up, came forward in a good deal 
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of confuſion.—Indeed I was in little leſs, but 
ſtammered out as handſome an apology as I 
could for my intruſion. By the time I had done 
ſpeaking, ſhe had recovered herſelf enough to 
reply, © Though (ſaid ſhe in the moſt obliging ac- 
cents) I ü defire ner m depot anni th 
a place ſuch as this, where I flattered myſelf with 
being effeftually hid from all the world, yet as you 
are of my own. ſex, and have the appearance of 
one who will be far from doing me a prejudice, 
ſuch welcome as is in my power to give, you may 
command. With theſe words ſhe took me by the 
hand, and in the moſt polite manner led me to 
a ſeat, ordering her attendant at the ſame time to 
get more light. | 
Her commands were no ſooner given than 
obeyed. Two large candles were immediately 
lighted, and I had a full proſpect of every thing 
about me; but the lady herſelf for a time en- 
groſſed my attention too much to regard any 
thing beſide. She was not what one may call 
a perfect beauty, but yet much more lovely than 
many I have ſeen who are celebrated for ſuch. 
Her age ſeemed not to exceed eighteen, and, 
as I was afterwards informed, ſhe had not yet at- 
tained to that; but ſhe was tall, admirably well- 
ſhaped, had a fine complexion, and ſomewhat : 
of an uncommon vivacity in her eyes, which 
gave a luſtre to her whole frame.—She had 
on a robe de chambre, of white luſtring, ſhot 
| 7 with 
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with ſilver, which doubtleſs it was that had ac- 
quired her the name of the tobite devil, and alto 


made thoſe who happened to ſee her in the ſun- 


ſhine ſay, ſhe had the glitter of a ſtar,—I could 


not help ſmiling at the thoughts of what had 


been told me; which ſhe taking notice of, I 
frankly related to her the rumours her appearance 
had occaſioned, the fright the country people 
were in, and all the motives of that curioſity, 
ſhe had been ſo good to pardon.—She laughed 
exceſſively at it, but aſſured me that though ſhe 
ought to be ſorry for having been the cauſe of fo 
much terror and confuſion, yet it would be im- 
poſſible for her to regret it very much, if good- 
nature would excite me to a continuance of 
thoſe viſits my curioſity had begun; and to engage 
you to this act of compaſſion, purſued ſhe, I m/? 
entreat you to believe no diſhonourable action, nor 
even the view of any, has made me ſeek a ſhelter 
in this cave. —I replied, that they muſt have a 
very ſmall ſhare of penetration, who- needed the 


teſtimony of her words, for what her appear- 


ance alone was a ſufficient proof. 


After - ſome few civilities of this ſort, I 


would have taken my leave, but ſhe deſired, as 
it was the hour for tea, I would give her the 
pleaſure of my company,—I muſt confeſs I 
was a little ſtartled at the name of tea; for I 


could not imagine by what magic art any ſuch 


thing could be POOR in the place we were ; 
| for 


— 


rut e — 
for I will now acquaint you with the furniture 


of it, —T here was neither grate, chair, nor 


table; hoops of ozier twiſted together, ſome- 
what like the wicker of which baſkets are made, 
laid croſs-ways, one above another, ſupporting a 
long piece of board, from one end of the cave 
to the other, ſerved as a bench, and was what we 


both were ſeated upon. An old tub, turned 


the bottom upwards, ſupplied the place of a table, 
and that fire, the ſmoke of which had been 
my director, was contained between two little 
piles of broken bricks.— The candles, which 
were lighted up at my approach, were ſtuck in 
pieces. of clay, with holes in them, and made flat 
at the bottom.—A great cupboard, that ſeemed 
of the ſame age with Noah's ark, with two 
bundles rolled up, and diſpoſed in different angles, 
which, as I afterwards underſtood, were the beds 
on which the family repoſed, completed all 
the moveables of the apartment,—Yet, not- 
withſtanding this wretched appearance, we had 
our tea ſerved very elegantly.— The maid 
brought a decanter, witk water clear as the cry- 
ſtal that encloſed it, and having ſet it on the fire, 
laid a clean damaſk napkin over the tub- table, 
and placed a tea-pot, two cups and ſaucers, with 
ga ſlop-baſon of as fine china as I ever ſaw.— 


This done, ſhe fetched from the antique cup- bY 


board a tea-cheſt, richly inlaid with mother of 
pearl and amber, out of which ſhe took a ſilver 
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RS THE LADY or | 
caniſter, and gold ſpoons. —We had alſo ex- 
ceeding good cake; but the plate in which it 


was preſented, was not at all of a piece with the 


| reſt of the equipage; it was of coarſe earthen 


ware, and had the misfortune to have loſt more 


than one half the brim. 


So many contradictions joined to make an 
oddity which I could not imagine a poſſibility 
of accounting for.— The young lady eaſily ſaw 
into my thoughts, and as ſoon as our repaſt was 


J would give her leave, into the upper-world. 
J own the propoſal was very agreeable to me, 


ind we walked together till we came to a grove, 
formed by the hand of nature, and more beau- 

tiful than art could have made it; there we ſat 
down, and after uſhering in what ſhe was about 


to fay, with ſome compliments on the motives 
which this firſt interview had given her, of a 
perfect confidence in my fincerity, unfolded the 


whole myſtery of her retirement, and all that 
had ſo much ſurpriſed me in beholding. 


She told me ſhe was the daughter of Sir G. M. 
by whom ſhe was promil.d in her infancy to Lord 


H, but that as ſhe grew up, ſhe could not 
be prevailed upon to entertain any ſentiments, but 


thoſe of an implacable averſion for her intended 
bridegroom. —That ſhe had endeavoured, by 
prayers and tears, not only to her father, but 

alſo 


ended, told me ſhe would not deprive me any 
longer of the light of the ſun, but attend me, if 


8 & My wy wy as a5 ure 1 3 


n 
alſo by declaring her hatred to himſelf, to con- 
vince both, of the miſeries ſuch an union muſt 
produce; but all without the. leaſt effect. 
Her father found an advantage to his family by the 
match, and was obſtinate in his reſolution; nor 
would Lord H—=, recede from his pretenſions, 
either becauſe he really loved her, or that his 
pride would not ſuffer him to be diſappointed 
in a thing every body ſuppoſed him certain of 


poſſeſſing.— As ſhe was now looked upon: of. 


ſufficient years, the wedding-day was appointed, 


and the ſaw the preparations making for it, with 


a horror which determined her to run all hazards, 
rather than it ſhould be completed.—Finding 
no way to avoid it, but to quit her father's houſe, 
ſhe reſolved on doing ſo; but to whom to have 


recourſe ſhe knew not, not daring to go to any | 
of her friends or kindred, as ſhe was certain 


ſearch would be made for her in every houſe 
which could be ſuſpected to give her ſhelter.— 
In this diſtreſs ſhe communicated all to her 
woman, who told her ſhe had a kinſman in 
Hertfordſhire, who had indeed but an ordinary 
habitation, yet ſuch a one as might conceal her 
till the ſearch ſhould be entirely over, and ſhe 
might then repair to ſuch of her relations who 
had the moſt influence over her father, in order 
to bring about a reconciliation.— Never, ſaid ſhe, 
had I known ſo much tranſport, as this propoſal 


-gave me. We ſet 2 about pack- 


ing 
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8 . 
ing up a little bundle of linen, and ſome few 


neceſſaries, which I thought the mean place 1 


was going to would not be able to ſupply me 
with; and the next morning, by day-break, got 
out of the houſe, without being ſeen by any of 
the family, and came down in the Hertford 
ſtage.— Her kinſman, ſhe told me, lived within 


two ſmall miles of that town, which we eaſily 
walked; but how greatly was I diſappointed, 


when, being arrived, we were told that his goods 
had long ago been ſeized for rent; that he had 
been turned out of his houſe, with all his family; 
and that, nobody caring to receive them on ac- 
count of their poverty, he had -been obliged to 
dig himſelf a cave, where he ſoon after died of 
grief, but that his wife ſtill lived in the ſame 
place: they then directed us, continued ſhe, to the 
cave where you found me, which I thought. it 
better to content myſelf with, than to go to any 
inn, where I might have been ſeen by ſome one 


who had known me; and my ſervant had no 


acquaintance, beſides this poor widow, in all 
theie parts.—She added, that it was a fortnight 
fince ſhe came, and did not dare to quit it as yet. 

After thanking her for the confidence ſhe 
repuſed in me, I aſked her ſeveral queſtions 


concerning her manner of life, and what ſhe did 


for proviſions? To which ſhe replied, that the 
widow went every day to Ware, and brought her 


7 5 to ſupport nature, which was all 
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the deſired, or could expect while in her; ſtate of 
exile. 
She gave me this detail with lo much ther 


fulneſs, and interſperſed it with ſo many plea- 


ſantries, that it was eaſy to ſee her misfortunes 
had not conſumed her ſpirits. It growing towards 
ſun- ſet, when ſhe had finiſhed, 1 was obliged to 
take my leave, but not without a promiſe of 
meeting her, the next morning in the ſame 
Frave, | 

You may imagine, dear Arabella, with how 
much triumph of mind I came home, on account 
of the diſcovery I had made-of the ſuppoſed 
ſpirit. —I found my poor Abigail at the edge of 
the wood, with two or three of my uncle's ſer- 
vants, who had been ſent in queſt of me, after 
ſhe had miſſed me at the place I had ordered her 
to come tog—T hey doubted not but the ſpirit had 
run away with me; but my uncle and aunt were 
in pain, leſt ſome other ill accident had befallen 
me,—My appearance, however, made all things 
eaſy, and I related the whole itory, in the ſame 
manner J have done to you, only concealed the 
names and quality of the perſons concerned, 
from all but my uncle and aunt, whoſe diſcretion 
I too well knew to make a doubt of, or that they 
would not do as I earneſtly wiſhed in my heart, 
which was to invite this diſtreſſed young lady to 
their houſe. I had no ſooner finiſhed my nar- 
ration, * they cried out both together, Why, 
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200 THE LADY OF | 
niece, did you not bring her from tha? wretched 


place l told them, it was a liberty I would 
not preſume to take, but ſince they had given me 


authority, I would let her know the favour they 
intended her, the next day. 
To conclude ; I obeyed their commands, and 


the dictates of my own inclination.—She is now 


with us.—I am quite charmed with my new 
friend ;—ſhe ſeems no leſs ſo with me; and if 


| the thinks I have done her any ſervice, in remov- 
ing her from fo. incommodious a ſituation, I know 


myſelf well repaid in her polite and agreeable 


converſation —My aunt is equally pleaſed with 


her, and my uncle takes fo much part in her 
diſtreſs, that (though he is ſtill very lame) he re- 
ſolves to go to London, ſome day this week, and 
try how far her father's humanity can be wrought 


on to break off the intended marriage; for on 


no other terms does ſhe deſire a reconciliation, 
but will ſooner forego all the hopes to which her 
birth entitles her, and get her bread by ſervice, 
than ever yield to become the wife of the Lord 
1 : gn bs : 
As ſoon as I know the ſucceſs of this negocia- 


tion, I will not fail to communicate it to you; 
in the mean time I flatter myſelf you will take 


this as a ſufficient excuſe for my long ſilence. 


THE 
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THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUEDs 


Tar concern you expreſs for our young 


gueſt, and impatience for the ſequel of her ad= 


_ ventures, is ſo great a proof of your good nature, 
that it would be unpardonable in me not to give 
you all the ſatisfaction in my power; but this 
is as yet ſo little, that I ſhould ſcarce have writ- 
ten, but to ſhew my readineſs in obeying your 


commands.—I think, for my part, every thing 


belonging to this lady muſt be myſterious, and 


that all who intereſt themſelves in her affairs, 


muſt alſo take a fancy to deal in ambiguities : 
| —But, that I may not ſeem to do ſo too, 1 will 
relate in a few n all we know here of the 
matter. 

My uncle ſet out on his expedition laſt Mon- 
day was ſe'nnight. His firſt letter gave an ac- 
count of his ſafe arrival, but no more; nor in- 
deed could any more be expected flak that. 
The ſecond, which was about five days after, 
related that he had ſeen Sir G. M—— ; that he 
had been extremely well received by him, and did 
not doubt but every thing would be accom- 
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modated agreeably to The lady of the cave; (for 
ſo he always calls her.)—Since this, we heard 
nothing from him, till laſt night, when a large 
- portmanteau, with a great many rich ſuits of 
clothes, and other wearing-apparel, which ſhe 


had no opportunity of bringing away with her, 


came down by the ſtage- coach, and with it a 
third letter to my aunt, wherein my uncle deſires 
her to prepare the molt elegant entertainment 
the country can furniſh, againſt next Friday, 
on which day he propoſes being at home, and 
ſays, he ſhall bring with him a ſtranger of con- 
dition, and for whom he has a particular eſteem. 
—He then tells her, ſhe may acquaint the young 
lady, that ſhe muſt prepare to receive him as the 
"perſon who has now the ſole power over her; 
that her father has inveſted him with all his au- 
thority, by way of guardian, and adds, in very 
humorous terms, that ſhe muſt not flatter herſelf 


with eſcaping from him, in caſe he ſhould happen 


to enjoin any thing ſhe might not ſo well reliſh. 


All this we can make nothing of; but, by 


the air of merriment, which runs through the 
whole, have no room to doubt but that he is 


very much pleaſed, and has ſucceeded in his 


negociation, though we are entirely in the dark, 
by what means, or on what conditions | 


The poor young lady is, however, in very 
great agitations | ſhe trembles leſt this ſtranger, 


who comes down with my uncle, ſhould be her 
2 father, 
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father, and that under the pretence of being 
reconciled, he ſhould take her home with him 
and compel her at laſt to marry Lord H. 
Neither my aunt, nor myſelf, omit any thing in 


our power to put other thoughts into her head, but 


all we can ſay is inſufficient to make her eaſy.— 
She can no way conceive for what reaſon her 
father ſhould delegate his authority over her 
(while living) to any other perſon ; and this it 
is, which chiefly makes her fear my uncle has 
been impoſed upon by a feigned condeſcention 
on his part. 

But I am too well aſſured of my uncle's good 
ſenſe and penetration, to harbour the leaſt thought 
of his being capable of ſuffering ſo groſs a decep- 
tion to paſs upon him; nor is it indeed probable, 
that the other would attempt to treat a perſon, 
of his rank and character in the world, in ſuch a 


manner. — We are all, notwithitanding, in a 


good deal of ſuſpenſe, and long for Friday with 
as much impatience as ever a young heir did 
for the arrival of dear one- and-twenty. 

When relieved from this uneaſy ſituations 


you may depend on being informed of the reſult, 
as toon as the * can bring it. 
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THE STORY OF THE LADY OF THE CAVE 
443: CONCLUDED. : 


Tux riddle is at laſt explained ——— My 
uncle is returned, and has brought with him 
——— will not tell you who, till I have pre- 
pared you to give him that welcome in your 
imagination, which he certainly deſerves. —Be- 
fides, it would be letting you into the plot too 
ſoon, and deſtroying that furpriſe, which fo 
much heightens the beauty of any great ca- 
taſtrophe.—Gradually then to begin: My 
uncle no ſooner got to London, than he went to 


Sir G. M——, whom he found in a good deal of 


perplexity, not only on account of the little hope 


he had of recovering his daughter, but alſo on 


that of ſome conſequences her elopement had oc- 
caſioned, 'which he did not as yet think fit to 
mention.— My uncle told him, be had caſually 


heard of a young lady, who was ſaid to be eon- 


cealed at the houfe of one of his intimate friends, 
and having good reaſons for ſuſpecting it was his 
daughter, he had taken the liberty to wait on 


him, in order to allure him, that in caſe the 
_/ perſon 
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perſon he meant was really her, he needed be 
under no apprehenſions that ſhe had fled from 
his authority on any motive which could bring 
diſhonour on his family; and then proceeded to 
excuſe this act of diſobedience in her, by remon- 
ſtrating how impoſſible it was for any conſidera- 
tions to overcome an averſion, grounded on 2 
natural antipathy, and the ill effects which forced 
marriages, for the moſt part, produce.. 
Sir G. M heard him with a great deal of 
patience, and then told him, that he had not ſos 
ſtrenuouſiy inſiſted on his daughter's obedience 
in this point, on the ſcore of any advantage he 
propoſed by the marriage, but merely to com- 
ply with the promiſe he had given to Lord H | 
Fear in truth, ſaid he, I have heard ſome things f ä 
late concerning him, which had I known before, I 
never ſhould have approved of the alliance. To 
theſe he added many other expreſſions, which 
made my unele ſee that a reconciliation. between 
them would not be difficult to accompliſh; and 
having brought him entirely into the diſpoſition 
he wiſhed, he at length ventured to inform him, that 
to his Certain knowledge, the young lady he had 
mentioned, was no other than his daughter; 
but at the ſame time told him, that he muſt not 
expect to. be made acquainted with the place of 
her retreat, till he had given his word and ha- 
nour to forgive her, and to make no uſe of his 
authority as a parent to force her inclinations, 
| | _- I: 
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206 THE LADY or 
To this, the other ſaid he would readily agree, 


pxovided ſtill her conduct, ſince her quitting his 


| houſe, had given him no freſh ſubject of com- 
plaint againſt her. : 
My uncle thought there needed no more from 


a perſon who he found was nicely tenacious of 
his promiles, and immediately related the whole 
ſtory of her concealment in the cave, how I had 
found her there, and afterwards at his deſire, 


brought her home with me.— The good old 
gentleman, it ſeems, liſtened to this recital with 
tears of joy, and as ſoon as it was ended, em- 
braced my uncle, ſaid he never could ſufficiently 


acknowledge the obligations he had to him, 


called him the protector of his daughter's and his 
family's honour, and ſwore he ſhould always 
- regard him with much more than a brotherly 
affection. 

Such extraordinary demonſtrations of grati- 
tude, for an action, which, in reality, was no 
more than common humanity would have obliged 

any man to, very much embarraſſed my uncle. 
He was not ſorry, however, to find the impreſ- 
ſion it made on him, becauſe it could not but fa- 
cilitate the good work he had ſo happily begun. 
Indeed there now required no more ſolicita- 
tions. The father threw off all reſerve, and 


frankly owned, that as things had happened, he 


was ſo far from being troubled his daughter had 
been guilty of ſwerving from that duty ſne had 
: in 
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in every other article obſerved towards him, that 

he rather looked on what ſhe had done, as in- 
ſpired by Divine Providence.—For a girl of her 
years, ſaid he, to run all hazards, expoſe herſelf to 
all dangers, 1 -ather than become the wife of a man, 
whoſe exterior form has nothing to create ſo ſtrong an 
averfron, ſeems to ms to have ſomething ſupernatural 
in it; and I muſt think it was by the direction of 
her guardian angel, that ſhe took this only method to 
avoid a man, whom I am now well convinced ſhe 
never could have been happy with, even had her love 
been as extreme as her hatred is at preſent. 

All this a little aſtoniſhed my uncle; bas 
the other ſoon put an end to the ſuſpenſe he was 
in, by telling him on what occaſionx his ſenti- 
ments were changed, ſo much to the reverſe of 
what they had been. | | 

It ſeems, ſome little time babes it was pub- 
licly known that Sir G. M had reſolved to 
diſpoſe of his daughter to Lord H——, a young 
gentleman of family, equal | in | ia. to him, 

and much his ſuperior in accompliſhments and 
perſonal graces, came to demand permiſſion to 
make his addreſſes to that young beauty; but 
the father was obliged to reject his offers, on 
account of his promiſe being already given; on 
which the other deſiſted.— The father, how- 
ever, after her elopement, was not without ſome _ 
apprehenſions, that ſhe had privately encouraged 
the paſſion of this new lover, and CINE poſſibly re- 
turn 
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turn it in a manner no way to the advantage of 


her character, till the rivals happening to meet 
in public company, and this lady being the topic 
of converſation, Lord H ſpoke of her in terms 
highly injurious, which the other, who truly 


loved, though without hopes, reſented, by ſend- 
ing him a challenge the next morning; but Lord 
H—— refuſed to accept it, ſaying he knew better 


things than to fight on the ſcore of ſo worthleſs a 
girl, who, he doubted not, was by this time 


j a common proſtitute, This affair made a great 


noiſe in town, and it was not without the inter- 
poſition of all the friends on both ſides, that it 
was made up, by Lord H conſenting to aſk 
pardon, and declaring he knew no ill of the 


young lady, but had ſpoke prematurely. — The 


faithful lover, however, was ſo uneafy at this 


flur on the reputation of a woman he ſincerely 
believed innocent, that he came to her father, 
and offered to do his utmoſt in aſſiſting the 
ſearch he was then making after her; ſtill de- 


claring, that if ſhe could be found, and would 


accept his hand, he'would aſk no other fortune 
with her, than the happineſs of poſſeſſing her.— 


This generofity ſo much charmed the old gentle- 


man, that he wiſhed to recover her, not only 
from principles of tender affection, but chiefly 
that he might give her hand to a perſon 
1 extremely deſerving.— This it was that 


dad made him now expreſs himſelf in the 
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terms he did, on hearing the account my uncle 
gave of her. 

In fine, the lover was ſent for the next * 
to be made partaker of the joyful news; and, 
after ſome conſultation, it was thought beſt he 
ſhould come down with my uncle, and make 
his addreſſes in perſon to the young lady; that 


her father was not to appear in the affair; but 


that if ſhe conſented, the marriage ſhould be ſo- 
lemnized here. My uncle is to act as her guar- 
dian, and have the management of every thing. 
This ſeemed, in all their opinions, the moſt ef- 
fectual way of filencing the tongue of cenſure, 
on her departing from home in that clandeſtine 
manner; fince it muſt appear ſhe went away 
| for no other reaſon, than to flee from the cruelty 


of a parent who forced her to receive the addreſſes 


of a man ſhe could not love. 


Now, dear Arabella, you have the whole of ; 


this myſterious matter; but you would have pi- 
tied the poor creature, if you had ſeen the agi- 
tation ſhe was in, on hearing my uncle's coach 
was coming up the lane that leads to the houſe. 
—She ran to the window, endeavouring to dif- 
cover, while at a diſtance, who was with him ; 


but a tall row of thick-ſet elms, with their inter- 
mingling. branches, deprived her of the power; 


and not till they alighted, and were juſt entering, 


could ſhe perſuade herſelf it was any other than 


her father. —It is poſſible, however, chat on 
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ſight of this ſtranger, who is an extreme hand- 
ſome well-made man, ſhe might gueſs part of 
the truth; for, as ſhe has ſince confeſſed to me, 
he had given her ſome reaſons to imagine he 
loved her, though he had never any opportunity 


of declaring his paſſion to herſelf, 


My uncle made no mention of any thing that 
had paſſed, and matters of mere indifference filled 
up the converſation all ſupper-time. When the 
hour arrived for repoſe, he ſaw his gueſt into a 
chamber prepared for him, and then returned to 


give us an account you may believe we were im- 


patient enough to hear, de young lady could 
not be told that the cc of her pardon de- 
pended on her "accey+i :z this gentleman for a 


huſband, without bluſhing exceſſively. The proofs 
be had given, however, of his love and gene- 


rolity, had all the weight they ought to have 
with her; and I do not doubt but that a very few 
days courtſhip will entirely ſubdue all the ſcruples 
her exceſs of modeſty raiſes, in oppoſition to 
the wiſhes of ſo ardent and faithful a lover. 
When the wedding is over, we ſhall all go 
to town together. The bride and bridegroom are 
to wait on the old gentleman in form, and aſk 
pardon for having married without his knowledge ; 


after which, the feaſting, ball, and every thing 


Proper for celebrating the nuptials of people of 


their diſtinction, ſhall be elegantly furniſhed out; 
and you will have the pleaſure of ſeeing the lady 


of 
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of the cave ſhine out with all the advantages of 
pomp and grandeur, It will alſo, I flatter myſelf, 
add to your ſatisfaction, that this happy ca- 
taſtrophe is greatly owing to my courage, in pur- 
ſuing and diſcovering the white devil of Broxbon 
wood, If it would have ſo good an effect on you, 
as to rid you of the fears you are in of ghoſts 
and apparitions, I ſhall have a double cauſe of 
rejoicing, 
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Cannes ROPER, the ſon of a rich and * 
reſpectable tradeſman, in one of our ſea- port 
towns, having very early diſcovered ſtrong pro- 
penſities to a naval life, was, on his arrival at a 

proper age, in conſequence of the intereſt which 

his father had made with ſome men of conſe- 

quence in the admiralty- office, placed on board 

one of his majeſty's ſhips, and behaved ſo well 

in his new ſtation, that he was ſoon taken notice 
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ſight of this ſtranger, who is an extreme hand- 
ſome well-made man, ſhe might gueſs part of 
the truth; for, as ſhe has ſince confeſſed to me, 
he had given her ſome reaſons to imagine he 
loved her, though he had never any opportunity 
of declaring his paſſion to herſelf. 

My uncle made no mention of any thing that 
had paſled, and matters of mere indifference filled 
up the converſation all ſupper- time. When the 
hour arrived for repoſe, he ſaw his gueſt into a 
Chamber prepared for him, and then returned to 
give us an account you may believe we were im- 
patient enough to hear. The young lady could 
not be told that the conditions of her pardon de- 


pended on her accepting this gentleman for a 


huſband, without bluſhing exceſſively. The proofs 
he had given, however, of his love and gene- 
rolity, had all the weight they ought to have 
with her; and I do not doubt but that a very few 
days courtſhip will entirely ſubdue all the ſcruples 
her exceſs of modeſty raiſes, in oppoſition to 
the wiſhes of ſo ardent and faithful a lover. 
When the wedding is over, we ſhall all go 
to town together. The bride and bridegroom are 
to wait on the old gentleman in form, and aſk 
pardon for having married without his knowledge ; 
after which, the feaſting, ball, and every thing 
proper for celebrating the nuptials of people of 
their diſtinction, ſhall be elegantly furniſhed out; 
and you will have the pleaſure of ſeeing the lady 


of 
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of the cave ſhine out with all the advantages of 
pomp and grandeur, It will alſo, I flatter myſelf, 
add to your ſatisfaction, that this happy ca- 
taſtrophe is greatly owing to my courage, in pur- 
ſuing and diſcovering the white devil of Broxbon 
wood, If it would have fo good an effect on you, 
as to rid you of the fears you are in of ghoſts 


and apparitions, 1 ſhall have a double cauſe of 
rejoicing, bog of 
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Cranes ROPER, the ſon of a rich and 
reſpectable tradeſman, in one of our ſea-port 
towns, having very early diſcovered ſtrong pro- 
penſities to a naval life, was, on his arrival at a 
proper age, in conſequence of the intereſt which 
his father had made with ſome men of conſe- 
quence in the admiralty-office, placed on board 
one of his majeſty's ſhips, and behaved ſo well 
ia his new ſtation, that he was ſoon taken notice. 
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of by the captain. Indeed, he often exhibited 
proofs of a courageous diſpoſition, which made 
him doubly eſteemed by all the brave fellows 
with whom he ſerved. - 

Charles, however, though not a very. poliſhed 
youth, had not all the roughneſs by which a 


mere tar is ſtrikingly diſtinguiſhed ; he was of a 


tender, as well as of an intrepid conſtitution, and 
had a heart in which /ove operated with ſo much 
power, that he ſometimes found it difficult to 
ſtifle its ſoftening ſenſations, Having a perſen 
which ſtrongly recommended him to the attegtion 
of the fair ſex, he was ſufficiently induced to be- 
lieve that he might be upon a yery eaſy footing 
with many of them, upon his own terms ; but as 
he derived no real ſatisfaction from his promiſ- 
cuous amours, he wiſhed to have a girl to himſelf 
alone, honourably united ; and a girl, anſwerable 
to his wiſhes, he at laſt thought he met with. 
Strolling one day to a town, not far diſtant 
from that in which he was born and bred, he was 
ſtruck by the appearance of a very pretty young 
woman, ſpinning at the door of a cottage, whoſe 
beauty affected him in ſuch a manner, that he 
could riot help ſtopping to admire her. He 
gazed in ſilence at her; he was root-bound, ri- 
vetted to the ſpot, unable to utter a ſyllable ; he 
was all eye, and as he looked he worthipped.”. 
Sally Martin—that was the name of the girl 
bluſhed exceedingly at the ſight of him, and was 


not 
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not a little ſurpriſed at his ſtaring at her with ſo 
much earneſtneſs; ſhe did not, however, quit 
her work, as he made no attempt to moleſt her, 
but upon his changing his attitude, and making 
approaches towards her, ſhe made a haſty retreat, 
and running into the houſe to her mother, told 
her that ſhe had never been ſo much affected by 
the ſight of any man in her life, This ſpeech 
was rather equivocal; the good woman took it 
in the moſt obvious ſenſe, and actually imagin- 
ing that the young man who followed her, had 
offered ſome rudeneſs to her, marched up to 
him with a ferocity in her countenance, which 
always appeared in it when ſhe was provoked to 
wrath, and demanded in a loud voice, not re- 
markable for its ſweetneſs, what he wanted with 
her daughter, and what buſineſs he had in her 
houſe. 


Charles, who had often feen motherly women 
in his line of life, in ſuch agitated ſituations 
upon irritating occaſions, was not in the leaſt 
frightened by her 'wrathful appearance; there 
was no terror in her looks to him; he therefore, 
with great compoſure, endeavoured to pacify 
her, and by making all the explanations which 
he deemed neceſſary at the moment, was happy 

to turn the tide of her anger, to convert her 
frowns into ſmiles, and her rough tones into 
ſoft accents. In ſhort, ſhe became ſo well ſa- 
tisfied with his feelings in her daughter's favour, 

and 
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and with the account which he gave of his 
family, with much freedom, as he was not 
aſhamed of his relations, and had no criminal 


deſigns to conceal, that ſhe permitted him to 


renew his viſits as often as it was convenient to 
him; a permiſſion which gave him the greateſt 
pleaſure ; and as Sally looked conſent to all her 
mother had ſaid relating to her, the pleaſure he 
felt on his departure from the cottage was con- 
ſiderably increaſed. 2 

As Charles became, in conſequence of re- 


peated viſits to the cottage, almoſt one of the 


family, he was finally prompted,” one day, by 


the indiſputable ſatisfaction which he diſcovered 


in the eyes of Sally in his company, to aſſure 
her, that if her mother had no objection, he 
would marry her on his coming of age, in a few 


months, as he ſhould then come into the poſ- 


ſeſſion of a little fortune with which his father 

had nothing to do, having great reaſon to believe 

that he had another woman in his eye for him. 
Mrs. Martin, very well pleaſed with the ſtate- 


ment of Charles's caſe, told him that ſhe ſhould 


be ready to put Sally under his protection at the 
time mentioned, and Sally herſelf ſeemed not a 
little pleaſed with her conjugal proſpects, 

With reſpect to another woman Charles was 
perfectly right; for as ſoon as he returned to his 
father's houſe, the old gentleman acquainted 


him with the overtures which had been made 


towards 
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towards a union betwixt him and Miſs Sally 
, the daughter of a rich brewer in the 
neighbourhood ; telling him at the ſame time, 
without conſulting his inclinations, that he could 
not poſſibly have any objection to ſo eligible an 
alliance. | 

Charles not caring to provoke his father's re- 
ſentment by a flat refufal, and knowing that he 
ſhould be at liberty, in a few months, to act in 
the manner. moſt agreeable to himſelf, with re- 
gard to the matrimonial ſtate, only begged leave 
to be allowed three days to conſider of fo un- 
expected a propoſal, and his requeſt was as unex- 
pectedly agreed to. 


By requeſting three days Charles WE a. 
jeſuitical part, as he certainly had determined to 


put off the projected union by adjournments, till 
he reached the flattering age of twenty-one, fo 


conſequential in the eyes of every young man 


perhaps in the three kingdoms, 

However we mult not preſume, in this world, to 
build upon the carrying all our deſigns into execu- 
tion, juſt when we pleaſe to bring them to a con- 
cluſion, Before the arrival of the birth-day, 
which was to place Charles in his ardently 
wiſhed-for ſituation. While he was pluming 
himſelf on having artfully kept his father in a 
ſtate of expectation, with reſpect to Miſs Sally, 
the ſhip in which he was ſtationed was ordered 


upon A . which would detain him three 
years 
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years from his native country, and of courſe all 
that he held moſt dear in it. Shocked at this 


intelligence, he was, at firſt, ready, in a fit of 


amorous deſperation, to give up all hopes of 
riſing in his profeſſional line, but when +eaſon re- 
aſſumed the helm, he grew ſufficiently calm to 
obey the unwelcome ſummons. After having 


taken the tendereſt farewel of his Sally, with 


reiterated aſſurances of fidelity, he added, from 
an eagerneſs to convmce her that he meant what 
he ſaid, with a true nautical ſpirit, that he would 


de ſhot if he did not marry her as ſoon as he 


came home from the Weſt-Indies. 
Soon after this ſeparation, Charles ſailed from 


the Downs, and gave thorough ſatisfaction to all 


with whom he was connected during his voyage, 
dut could not help wiſhing, with no ſmall 
anxiety, that his duty as a failor did not ſtrongly 
militate againſt his feelings as a lover. 

On his return to England, he quitted the ſhip 
with tranſports of joy, which may be eaſily con- 


ceived by thoſe who have felt themſelves in 


nearly ſimilar fituations, but which are not eafily 


to be deſcribed. | 
Under the operation of theſe tranſports he 


poſted away to the cottage of love ; but how was 


he aſtoniſhed, upon his entrance into the little 


room in which he had ſpent ſo many happy 
hours, and from which he had torn himſelf with 
the moſt painful reluQtance, to beheld his Sally, 
- bathed 
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' bathed in tears, looking with the utmoſt anxiety 
upon a child lying in a cradle, | 

Struck at ſo unexpected a ſight, he ſtood Gor 
ſome moments fixed like a ſtatue, but at laſt, im- 
patient to know the cauſe of ſo unlooked-for 
an appearance, he advanced haſtily towards her, 
and with an earneſtneſs which the occaſion na- 
turally produced, conjured her to tell him what 
had happened during his abſence to make her ſo 
miſerable, and to whom the child belonged, on 
whoſe account ſhe ſeemed to be ſo deeply af- 
flicted. 

The ſudden appearance of Charles almoſt 
overpowered her; and, indeed, made ſuch an ad- 
dition to her afflictions, fearing that he might 
have entertained ſuſpicions injurious to her virtue 
or fidelity, that, upon her riſing to withdraw from 
a ſcene which ſhe could not ſupport, ſhe would 
have fallen on the floor, had he not, by ſpring- 
ing forward, fortunately ſaved her. Having ſaved 
her from falling, he adopted the ſoothing, the 
ſoftening ſtrain, and did all in his power to make 
her ſufficiently collected to give him the deſired 
explanations. She obeyed him, and made him 
quite ealy with regard to her conduct, by inform- 
ing him that the child had been left to the care 
of her mother, by a lady whom ſhe had no rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect of being guilty of a. want of ma- 
ternal affection, but of whom ſhe had heard 
nothing from the time ſhe brought it to her, and 
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who was in ſo poor a ſtate of health that there 
was no hopes of its being reared. 


Juſt at the concluſion of her daughter's ex- 
planations, Mrs. Martin made her appearance, 
having ſtepped out to conſult an apothecary about 
the child, and after the firſt ſatutations were overs 
confirmed all Sally had faid, and in a manner which 


left Charles no room to queſtion the veracity of 


ither of them. In conſequence of theſe diſ- 
cloſures, Charles immediately fixed a day for the 
conſummation of his felicity, as he felt himſelf ſuf- 
ficiently able to maintain the wife he had choſen 
in a decent ſtyle, ſuppoſing his father ſhould puſh 


his reſentment ſo far as to diſinherit him. But he 


not only married the girl of his heart; he alſo 
came into the poſſeſſion of a conſiderable fortune 
ſoon afterwards, by the death of his father, who, 
in having made diſcoveries concerning his in- 
tended daughter, found that ſhe would do no 
credit to his family, and accordingly received 


the woman whom Charles had choſen for his 


wife in a moſt affectionate manner, in a manner 


which ſhe certainly deſerved, 


THE 
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Egcmnuarr, who was ſecretary to Charles 
the Great, became exceedingly popular by his 
behaviour in that poſt, His great abilities gained 
him the favour of his maſter, and the eſteem of 
the whole court, Imma, the daughter of the 
Emperor, was ſo pleaſed with his perſon and 

converſation, that ſhe fell in love with him. 
As ſhe was one of the greateſt beauties in the 
age, Eginhart anſwered her with a more than 
equal return of paſſion, They ſtifled their flames 
for ſome time, under apprchenfton of the fatal 
conſequences that might enſue. Eginhart at 
iangth reſolving to hazard all, rather than be 
deprived of one whom his heart was ſo much 
ſet upon, conveyed himſelf one night into the 
- princeſs's apartment, and knocking gently at 
the door, was admitted as a perſon who had 
ſomething to commmunicate to her from the 
Emperor, He was with her in private moſt 
part of the night, but upon his preparing to go 
away about break' of day, he obſerved that 
there had fallen a great ſnow during his ſtay 
L 2 with 
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with the Princeſs. This very much perplexed 
him, leſt the prints of his feet in the ſnow 
might make diſcoveries to the King, who often 
uſed to viſit his daughter in the morning. He 
acquainted the Princeſs Imma with his fears ; 
who, after ſome conſolations upon the matter, 
prevailed upon him to let her carry him through 
the ſnow upon her own ſhoulders. It happened 
that the Emperor, not being able to ſleep, was at 
that time up, and walking in his chamber; 
when, upon looking through the window, he 
perceived his daughter tottering under her bur- 
den, and carrying his firſt miniſter acroſs the 
ſnow ; which ſhe had no ſooner done, but the 
returned again with the utmoſt ſpeed to her 
own apartment. The Emperor was extremely 
troubled and aſtoniſhed at this accident; but 
reſolved to ſpeak nothing of it till a proper 
opportunity. In the mean time, Eginhart, 


| knowing that what he had done could not be 


long a ſecret, determined to retire from court; 
and in order to it, begged the Emperor that he 
would be pleaſed to diſmiſs him, pretending a 
kind of diſcontent at his not having been reward- 
ed for his long ſervices. The Emperor would 
not give a direct anſwer to his petition, but told 
him he would think of it, and appointed a certain 


- day when he would let him know his pleaſure. 


He then called together the moſt faithful of his 
counſellors, acquainted them with his ſecretary's 


crime, 
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crime, and aſked their advice in ſo delicate an af- 
fair. They moſt of them gave their opinion, 
that the perſon could not be too ſeverely puniſh- 
ed who had thus diſhonoured his maſter. Upon 
the whole debate, the Emperor declared it was 
his opinion, that Eginhart's puniſhment would 
rather increaſe than diminiſh the ſhame of his 
family, and that therefore he thought it the molt 
adviſeable to wear out the memory of the fact, 
by marrying him to his daughter. Accordingly 
Eginhart was called in, and acquainted by the 
Emperor, that he ſhould no longer have any pre— 
tence of complaining his ſervices were not re- 
warded, for that the” Princeſs Imma ſhould be 
given him in marriage, with a do ſuitable te 


her quality; which was ſoon after perſormed ac- 
cordingly. = 
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THE CACIQUE OF ONTARIO: 


AN INDIAN TALE®, 


Manrano, amiable in her ſorrow, ſat alone 
by a ſhelving rock, She ſought in ſolitude to 


indulge the anguiſh of her ſoul, She leaned on 
her ſnowy arm. Her treſſes flowed careleſs to the 
gale, The blooming beauty of her complexion 


was fluſhed with weeping, Her blue eyes were 


1— 


—__ 
” 


The Author of the following Tale, has en- 
deavoured to adhere as cloſcly as poſſible to the 
true repreſentation of Indian manners; and if in 
fome paſſages, the change from enmity to friend- 
ſhip, or from friendſhip to enmity, ſhall ſeem 
abrupt, he begs that any cenſure againſt him 
may be ſuſpended, till enquiry be made, whether 
or not, in rude and ſavage minds, ſuch ſudden, 
and ſeemingly violent tranſitions, may not be 
natural, | 

, full 
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full of tender anxiety ; and her boſom heaved 
with repeated ſighs. | 

When will he return!“ ſhe faid, my be- 
loved Oneyo! the huſband of my affections ! 
How I long to behold him! Ye waves of On- 
tario, convey him to his native ſhore; reſtore 
him co his friends, reſtore him to my tender 
embrace, O when ſhall I behold him? When 
will the ſwift canoe come bounding over the 
lake, and waft the hero to his gladſome iſle ! Yes, 
thou happy ille! Thy rocks, thy reſounding 
glades, and thy foreſts ſhall then rejoice. Glad- 
neſs ſhall be in the village. The Elders ſhall 
come forth to receive him. The feſtival ſhall 
be prepared. Ah me! Peradventure he hath 
periſhed ! Or now expires in ſome bloody field! 
Impetuous in his valour, and eager in the ardour 
of youth, perchance he ruſhes on the foe, and 
falls!” While Marano thus indulged her in- 
quietude, the venerable Ononthio was drawing 
nigh to conſole her. He had perceived the 
uneaſineſs of her ſoul, and had followed her un- 
obſerved from the village, He was the father 
of Oneyo, one of the Elders of the nation, re- 
vered for his wiſdom, and beloved for his hu- 
manity. Temperate in his youth, and active in 
his old age, he was vigorous and cheerful. "The 
furrows on his brow were not thoſe of anxiety, 
but of time. His gait was ſtately, and his aſpect 
gracious, He loved Marano with the affection 
| L 4 of 
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of a father, ** Be comforted,” he ſaid; © give 
not thy ſoul to deſpondency. The great Spirit 
who rides in the whirlwind, and ſpeaks 
from the paſſing thunder, the father and go- 
vernor of all things, will protect thee. But to 
merit his favour, be reſigned to his will. It is 
impious to anticipate miſery, and render our- 


ſelves unhappy before we are actually afflicted. 


Yet capricious, inconſiſtent mortals, timid at 
once and preſumptuous, tremble with the ima- 
gination of danger, and complain as if their 
ſufferings were real. They create miſeries to 
themſelves, and arrogantly charge them on the 
Almighty. Beware, my daughter, beware of 
rebellion againſt the Almighty Spirit. If you 
repine inconſiderately, if you complain without 
actual cauſe, you rebel. He hath commanded us 
to be happy, he is ever offended with our diſ- 
obedience; but if we encourage groundleſs 
anxiety, we diſobey, By deſtroying your own 
tranquillity, you are no Jeſs an enemy to the 
general ſyſtem of happineſs he hath ordained, 
than if you injured the peace of another. Be 
comforted. Oncyo may ſoon return loaded with 
the ſpoils of the Briton, and extolled by the gal- 
lant warriors of France.“ | 
To ſee my huſband return in ſafety,” ſhe 
r plied, is the ſum of my deſires. To ſee him 


loaded with the ſpoils « of the Briton will be no 


addition to my joy.“ he Indian ſeemed aſto- 
| * niſhed 
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niſhed. ©* Have you forgotten,“ ſhe continued, 
« that I myſelf am a Briton ? That 1 was car- 
ried violently from my father's houſe, when the 
Outagami ravaged our land, and carried terror to 
the gates of Albany? My parents periſhed. I 
was yet a child, but I remember the bloody car- 
nage. My brother of riper years was reſcued, but 
I became the prey of their fury. Since that time, 
many years are elapſed ; yet at the name of Bri- 
ton, my boſom glows with peculiar tranſport,” 

I fondly imagined,” anſwered the Indian, 
& that you loved us, We named you after the 
manner of our tribe. But your affections are 
eſtranged, and you languiſh for the land of your 
_ fathers. I called you my daughter, but, Marano, 
you would leave me.“ Uttering theſe words he 
looked tenderly upon her. You would leave 
me,” he repeated, and a tear roſe in his eye. 
Marano was affected. She claſped his hand, and 
preſſed it to her roſy lips. No, I will never 
leave thee. My heart is thine and my beloved 
Oneyo's. I revere thee. Can I forget thy com- 
paſſion? Can I forget the dreadful day when the 
Outagami, in an afſembly of their nation, de- 
creed me a facrifice to their god Areſkoui, You 
was preſent on an embaſſy from your people, 
Oneyo in the bloom of early years had accom- 
panied his father. He was beſide you. He ſighed 
when he beheld me weeping. Alas! I was feeble, 
friendleſs, and beſet with foes. Oneyo intreated 

you 
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you to relieve me. Your own heart was affected, 
you interpoſed in my behalt, you redeemed me 
and called me your's. Oneyo haſtened to my 
celiverance, he looſened my fetters, and claſped 
me to his breaſt. Our affection grew with our 
years: you beheld it with kind indulgence, and 
ratified our wiſhes with your conſent. I have 


heard of European refinements, of coſtly raiment 


and lofty palaces; yet to me the ſimplicity of 
theſe rocks and foreſts ſeems far more delightful. 


But if Oneyo returns not, I am undone. Many 
Toons have ariſen ſince with the flower of our 
tribe he departed. The matrons are already wail- 
ing for their ſons.—Oneyo, alas! is impetuous, 
and the warriors of Albion are undaunted. The 
blood of their foes has already tinged the Ohio; 
Canada trembled at their approach, and may ere 
now have become the prize of their valour. Ah 
me! if thy ſon hath fallen, grief will ſubdue 
thee ; I know the tenderneſs of thine affeRion, 
it will pull thee down to the grave. Who then 
will be a comforter to me? Who will be my 
piend? Among a ftrange people I have no father 
to protect me, no brother to counſe] and give 
me aid.“ 

Ononthio was about to reply, when an Indian 
from the village accoſted them. He told them 
with a ſorrowful aſpect that the hopes of their 
tribe were blaſted, for that ſome. Indians of a 
neighbouring nation, having returned from Ca- 


nada, 
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nada, brought certain intelligence of the total 
overthrow of their friends; that they had with 
difficulty eſcaped; that Oneyo was ſeen fierce 
and intrepid in the heat of the battle ; that he 
was ſurrounded by the foe, and muſt have fallen 
. a victim to their fury. | 
_ Marano was overwhelmed. Ononthio heaved 
a ſigh: but the hapleſs condition of his daughter, 
and the deſire of yielding her conſolation, ſuſ- 
pended and relieved his ſorrow, © If my fon 
hath fallen,” he ſaid, © he hath fallen as became 
a warrior, His praiſe ſha!l be preſerved. by his 
kindred, and deſcend to poſterity in the war-ſong. 
His name fhall terrify the European, when the 
chieftains of future times, ruſhing fierce from 
their foreſts, ſhall ſurround his habitations at 
midnight, and raiſe the yell of death in his ear. 
Oneyo ſhajl not die unrevenged.” * He ſhall 
not,” interrupted the Indian.“ The meſſengers 
of our misfortune hovered after the diſcomfiture 
of their allies, around the walls of Quebec. 
They ſurpriſed a party of the foe; they have 
brought captives to our iſlands : the Elders of the 
nation are now aſſembled: they have doomed them 
a ſacrifice to the memory of the dead, and defer 
their execution only till your arrival.” Alas?” 
ſaid Marano, the ſacrifice of a captive will 
afford me ſmall conſolation. Will the death of a 
foe reſtore life to my huſband ? Or heal his 
ghaſtly wounds? Or reanimate his breathlefs bo- 

ſom ? 
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.fom? Leave me to my woe. Leave me to wail 
on theſe lonely mountains. Here I will not long 
be a ſojourner. I will away to my love. I will 
meet him beyond the deſarts, in ſome bliſsful 
valley, where no bloody foe ſhall invade us. 
Leave me to my ſorrow, for I will not live.“ 
She intreated in vain: the Indian was urgent, 
and Ononthio ſeconded his ſolicitation. 

That nation of Indians of which Oneyo was 
a leader, inhabited an iſland in the lake On- 
tario. Their principal village was ſituated by a 
pleaſant ſtream iſſuing from a rock, and running 
through a narrow valley into the lake. The 
ſurrounding hills were adorned with foreſts. The 
adjacent meadows were arrayed with verdure, or 
enamelled with flowers. The village was of a 
circular form, and was fenced by a wooden pal- 
liſade. The walls of the cottages were compoſed 
of green turf with interwoven branches, and the 
rodfs were covered with reeds and withered 
leaves. Every thing was ſimple. No pompous 
pillars, embelliſhed with quaint devices and the 
parade of maſonry, lifted the lofty edifice to the 
ſkies, No magnificent temples, no threatening 
battlements, no ſtupendous domes nor palaces, 
flattered the vanity of prieſts, politicians and 
ſoldiers. The young men of the nation in the 
prime of health and vigour, were uſually engaged 
in the chace. Their principal buſineſs was to 
provide ſuſtenance for the community, or to de- 
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fend them againſt any hoſtile aſſault. The wo- 
men, and all who were too old or too young to 
engage in any toilſome or hazardous enterprize, 
remained at the village, and had a variety of oc- 
cupations ſuited to their age and condition. They 
improved ſome adjacent fields for the culture of 
maize and other ſalutary plants. They alſo cul- 
tivated medicinal herbs, ſtudied their virtues, and 
prepared them for uſe. The women, beſides the 
care bf their children, and other domeſtic con- 
cerns, were dexterous in weaving apparel, the 
materials of which were ſupplied by the rind of 
odoriferous trees; and in extracting tinctures 
from various herbs and bloſſoms, to ſtain the 
faces of their warriors, and render their aſpect 
more terrible in the field. They were particu- 
larly ingenious in weaving ſtrings and girdles of 
Wampum, Theſe, according as the colours 
were variouſly combined, ſerved them as tokens 
of friendſhip to their kindred, allies, and the 
captives whom they adopted into their tribe. 
Their children were early inured to labour, dan- 
ger, and fatigue; and were ſoon initiated in the 
uſe of the bow, the oar, the tomahauk, and the 
javelin. When their young men returned from 
the chace, or from any warlike expedition, the 
whole village was a ſcene of joy and feſtivity. 
Both old and young mingled in the dance, and 
recorded the exploits of their warriors in the 
ſong. But when any buſineſs of conſequence 
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was to be tranſacted, every thing was conducted 
with gravity and compoſure, The Elders of the 
village, who were promoted to authority not by 
fraud or violence, but who were revercd agreeably 
to the ſimplicity of nature, for their wiſdom and 
experience, aſſembled in an open ſpace in the 
center of the village, and deliberated beneath a 
venerable oak. The buſineſs was propoſed, and 
every one declared his opinion ſedately, and with- 
out interrup:ion. Their decrees were ratified by 
a majority of voices, and every one acquieſced 
in their decifions. In this manner they lived in- 
nocent and happy. As they had no particular 
property, they were untainted with the love of 
wealth, that bane of ſocial felicity, that poiſon 
of the heart. As they poſſeſſed every thing in 
common, they knew not the pangs of avarice, 
nor the torment of apprehended poverty. No 
fort of conſequence was conferred by riches, and 
they were innocent of guile, perhdy, and op- 
prefiion. Power and authority could only be ob- 
tained by ſuperior and acknowledged merit; they 
were exerted without any vain parade; there was 
therefore no room for ambition, no occaſion of 
envy, nor any incitement to revenge. Tempe- 
rate and inured to labour, they were brave, vigo- 


rous and active. Their affections of love and 


friend{hip, as they were unwarped by unnatural 
diſtinctions, and unreſtrained by ſupercilious and 


. -* pedantic formalities, were ardent and unaffected. 


They 
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They expreſſed their emotions with all the free- 
dom and ſimplicity of nature: their joy was rap- 
turous, and their ſorrow vehement. 

They were therefore no ſooner informed of the 
death of Oneyo and of their brethren, than they 
abandoned themſelves to loud lamentation. The 
matrons, with rent garments and diſhevelled treſ- 
ſes, ran forth into the fields, and filled the air with 
their wailing. They then crowded around the 
captives, whom, in the bitterneſs of their woe, 
they loaded with keen invectives. The Elders 
were aſſembled: the boiling caldron into which 
the victims, after ſuffering every ſpecies of tor- 
ment, were to be precipitated, was ſuſpended 
over a raging fire; the knives, tomahauks, and 
other implements of cruelty, were exhibited in 
dreadful array; and the priſoners, loaded with heavy 
fetters, were conducted to the place of ſacrifice. 

Tho' Marano was deeply afflicted, the ſcreams 
of the Indians, and the horrid preparations of tor- 
ture, drew her attention to the priſoners. She re- 
garded them with an eye of pity. Their leader, in 
the prime of youth, was comely, vigorous, and 
craceful. The ſullenneſs of undaunted and in- 
dignant valour was pourtrayed by nature in his 
fearleſs aſpect. His eye, full of ardour and in- 
vincible firmneſs, ſurveyed the preparations of 
death with indifference, and ſhot defiance on the 
foe. His followers, though valiant, ſeemed in- 
capable of the ſame obſtinate reſolution ; their 

features 
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features betrayed ſymptoms of diſmay; but turn- 
ing to their leader, they were ſtruck with his un- 
ſhaken boldneſs, they reſumed their native cou- 


rage, and armed their minds with becoming for- 


titude. Marano ſighed. The ſenſe of her own 
misfortune was for a moment ſuſpended. © Per- 
adventure,“ ſaid ſhe in her ſoul, this valiant youth 
like Oneyo may be lamented. Some tender 


maiden to whom his faith has been plighted may 


now languiſh for his return. Some aged parent, 
whoſe infirmities he relieved and ſupported, may 
be ſighing anxious for his ſafety, Or ſome orphan 
ſiſter, helpleſs and forſaken like me, may by 
his death be made deſolate. She then reflected 
on her own condition, and on the variety of her 
misfortunes, Carried into captivity in her early 
years, ſhe was a ſtranger to her people, and to her 
kindred. Her huſband no longer exiſted: and he 
who had been to her as a father, overcome by age 
and calamity, was now declining into the grave. 


Yet, alive to compaſſion, ſhe was moved for the 


unhappy victims. She admired the magnani- 
mity of their leader, and in regarding him ſhe felt 
unuſual emotions, and a pang that ſhe could not 
expreſs. She longed to accoſt him. He was 
of her nation! Could ſhe behold him periſh, and 
not endeavour to ſave him; could ſhe behold him 
tortured, nor ſhed a tear for his ſufferings? Mean- 
time one of the Elders of the nation made a ſignal 
to the multitude, Immediate filenceenſued, Then 


with 
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with a look of ſtern ſeverity he thus addreſſed him- | 


ſelf to the captive! The caldron boils, the ax is 
ſharpened. Be prepared for torture and painful 
death, 'The ſpirit of the deceaſed is yet among 
us: he lingers on the mountains, or hovers amid 
the winds, He expects a facrifice, and ſhall not 
chide our delay, Have you a parent or a friend ? 
they ſhall never behold thee. Prepare for torture 
and painful death.” Inflict your tortures, he 
replied, © my ſoul contemns them. I have no pa- 
rents to lament for Sidney. In Albany they were 
maſſacred ; maſſacred by inhuman Indians. I had 
a ſiſter J loſt her. She was carried into capti- 
vity, and became the victim of your ſavage fury. 
I have friends, but they are fearleſs, for they are 
Britons, Inflict your tortures: my ſoul contemns 
them ; but remember, the day of n, ſhall 
overtake „e, 

Marano was aſtoniſned - Of Albany ! Reft of 
his parents by the ſword ! And of a fiſter “ - Suf- 
fice it to ſay, he was her brother—Mutual was 
their amazement, their affection mutual. She 
fell on his throbbing breaſt, He received her 
into his arms. His ſoul was ſoftened, Marano 
for a time was ſpeechleſs. At length weeping, 
and in broken accents, And have I found thee ! 
a brother to ſolace and ſupport me ! who will 
{ſoothe me with ſympathizing tenderneſs! who 
will guide me through the weary wilderneſs of my 
torrow! who will be to me as a parent! I was 
deſolate and forlorn; my ſoul languiſhed and wa 


afflicted; 
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afflicted ; but now I will endure with patience,” 
Then turning to the aſtoniſhed multitude, © He 
is my brother! Born of the ſame parents! If I 
have ever merited your fayour, O ſave him from 
deſtruction. They were deeply affected. “ Be 
not diſmayed,“ ſaid Ononthio. He ſpoke with 
the conſent of the Elders. © Be not diſmayed, 
The brother of Marano ſhall be tous as Oneyo.” 
Then addreffing himſelf with an air of dignity to 
the ſtranger. © Young man, I have loſt a fon, 
Marano a huſband, and our nation a gallant war- 
' rior. He was flain by the people of your land, 
and we are defirous of gratifying his ſpirit before 
it paſſes the mountains, by offering a ſacrifice to 
his memory. But you are the brother of Marano; 

by her interceſiion we have changed our bon, 
and adopt you into our tribe. Be a brother to 
our people, and to me a ſon. Supply the place 
of the dead; and as you poſleſs his valour, and 
Ready boldneſs, may you inherit his renown.” 
So ſaying, he preſented to him the Calumet 


of peace, and a girdle of Wampum. Sidney liſt- 


enced to him with reſpect, but expreſſed amaze- 
ment at a change ſo unexpected: To have 
given him his life, would not have ſurpriſed him; 
but the tranſition from reſentment to ardent and 
immediate friendſhip, exceeded his comprehen- 
Hon.” ** You, reaſon,” anſwered the Indian, 
according to the maxims of Europeans, whoſe 
external guiſe is impoſing, but whoſe ſouls are 

treacherous 
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treacherous and implacable. They array their 
countenance with ſmiles, while perfidy is in their 


boſoms; and they give the hand of friendſhip, 


while they meditate injury. As their reſeatments 


are ever mingled with malice, they are laſting. 
They are not ſatis fied with teſtifying a ſenſe of 
injury or infult ſufficient to ſecure them from fu- 
ture wrong, but endeavour to ruin the offender, 
and overwhelm him with utter infamy. Con- 
ſcious of the bitterneſs of their own ſouls, they 
impute a correſponding temper to their ad- 
verſaries, Their reſentment, inſtead of being 
leſſened by gratification, grows inveterate by 
fear, it waxes into hatred, and thus it becomes 
eaſter for them to forgive the wrong they ſuffer, 
than the injury they inflict, The implacable, un- 
forgiving temper produced by malevolence, timi- 
dity, and conſcious weakneſs, ever predominates 
in efteminate and feeble natures. But the reſent- 
ment of generous ſouls is liberal, and leaves room 
for reconciliation and future friendſhip. Men of 
mild and benevolent diſpoſitions, unpolluted by 
covetous or ambitious deſires, and therefore un- 
imbittered by their unhappy effects, by envy, 
rancour, and malice, are magnanimous without 
any effort, ever deſirous of being forgiven, and 
ever apt to forgive. You was about to ſuffer 
death, and you accuſe us in your heart of cruelty. 
But it is uncandid to pronounce of any man, to 
whom the Great Spirit hath imparted reaſon and 

reflection, 
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reflection, that he is more depraved than the wild 
beaſts of the deſart: for even they are not cruel, 

dut in their own defence, and for their own pre- 
ſervation. Judge not therefore of our conduct 
till you are acquainted with our motives, and 
have reflected on our condition, He truly is bar- 
barous and inhuman, who to ſatisfy fome lewd or 
ſelfiſh appetite, unworthy of reaſon, unworthy of 
human nature, deſtroys the peace of the innocent, 
practiſes guile againſt the unſuſpecting, oppreſſes 
the feeble and defenceleſs, betrays the friend of 
tis boſom, or ſells the freedom of his people for 
gold. But the fimple Indian is not inhuman, 
Our reaſon may be obſcured, but our principles 
are innocent. Our paſſions may be exceſſive, but 
they are not corrupt. Deeply afflicted for the 
calamity that hath befallen us, and moved with 
high veneration for the memory of a gallant 
warrior, we thought of gratifying his ſpirit, and 
of paying a tribute due to his virtues, As we 
grieve not for the deceaſed who is happy, and 
whoſe memory will be for ever revered, but 
for ourſelves, who are deprived of him, our 


intention was not to injure you, but to honour 
the dead. You was about to ſuffer death, 


but to a reſolute, undaunted warrior, death is not 


an injury; it exempts him from corporeal in- 
firmities, and conveys him to the weſtern vales 
of the bleſſed. Death is not a misfortune but to 
the feeble, to thoſe whoſe lives have diſhonoured 
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their memory, who diſgrace their nature by un- 
ſeemly fears, and affront the Almighty with their 
diſtruſt, We admired your intrepidity and per- 
ſeverance; and conſcious of having entertained 
no ſenäimbt of hatred or malignity againſt you, 
nor any intention of expoſing your memory to in- 
ſult or contempt, without fear or reſerve we now 
ofter you our friendſhip.” | 

„Can l,“ anſwered the European, filled with 
aſtoniſhment and admiration, „who am of a 
different origin, born of a people whom you have 
reaſon to execrate, and the votary of a different 
religion, can I be adopted into your nation?“ 

© It is the language of prejudice,” replied 
Ononthio, “the ſimple unaffected Indian, the 
child of nature, unwarped by ſervile prepoſſeſſions, 
is a ſtranger to your diſtinctions. Is not the 
Great Spirit the father of us all? Are we not all 
children of the ſame family? And have we not 
in the ſtructure both of body and mind, un- 
doubted evidence of the ſame original? Nature, 


ever wiſe and provident for her children, attaches 
us to our friends, and rivets in magnanimous 


fouls the unſha' en love of their country. But 


nature never commanded us to hate or contemn 
the ſtranger. Avoid the contagion of vice, avoid 
all thoſe whoſe corrupt and degenerate nature 
may contaminate the purity of your innocence, 
and infect your boſom with guilt. But every 
other diſtinction eſtranging us from mankind, 
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and ſetting us at variance with ſociety, is the 
offspring of pride and ignoble prejudice, That 


you are of a different religion I deny, Like the 
Indian, you acknowledge the power, wiſdom, 


and benignity of the creating Spirit: It matters 


not though the external form and mode of your 
acknowledgment be different, or though you 
diſcover his clemency and omnipotence in ex- 
traordinary and peculiar diſplays. Enjoy your 
faith, your freedom, and the love of your coun- 
try; but give us your friendſhip and intrepid 
valour.“ | 
To this he replied, Though I applaud free- 
dom and elevation of ſentiment, though I regret 
the bigotry and narrow prejudices that diſgrace 
human nature even in enlightened ages, yet I 
cannot allow that the uncivilized life of an Indian 
is preferable to the culture and refinement of Eu- 
rope.” | 
« Away with your culture and refinement,” ſaid 
Ononthio, Do they invigorate the ſoul, and 
render you intrepid? Do they enable you to deſpiſe 
pain and acquieſce in the will of heaven? Do they 
inſpire you with patience, reſignation and forti- 
tude? No! They unnerve the ſoul, They render 
you feeble, plaintive, and unhappy. Do they give 
health and firmneſs? Do they enable you to reſtrain 
and ſubdue your appetites? No! They promote 
intemperance and mental anarchy, "They give 
looſe reins to diſorder, The parents of diſcon- 
tent 


„é 
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tent and diſeaſe! Away with your culture and 
rehnement ! Do they better the heart or improve 
the aftections? The heart deſpiſes them. Her 
affections ariſe ſpontaneous. They require no 
culture. They bloom unbidden. They are eſ- 
ſential to our exiſtence, and nature hath not 
abandoned them to our caprice. All our affec- 
tions as we receive them from nature are lively 
and full of vigour. By refinement they are en- 
feebled. How exquiſite the ſenſations of youth 
In the early ſeaſons of life ye are moved with 
cvery tale of diſtreſs, and mingle tears of ſym- 
pathy with every ſufferer. Ye are then incapa- 
ble of perfidy, and hold vice in abhorrence, In 
time ye grow callous ; ye become reſigned ; your 
feelings are extinguiſhed : ye ſcoff at benevolence, 
and reckon friendſhip a dream. Ye become un- 
juſt and perfidious ; the ſlaves of avarice and am- 
bition; the prey of envy, of malice, and revenge. 
Away with your rehnement | enjoy the freedom 
and ſimplicity of nature. Be guiltleſs—Be an 
Indian,” 


Meantime the arrival of ſome canoes filled with 


armed warriors attracted the notice of the aſ- 


ſembly. They were tranſported with ecſtaſy and 
ſurpriſe when they deſcribed the enſign of their 
nation, and recognized ſome of their brethrea 


whom they imagined ſlain, The hopes of Ma- 
rano were revived. She enquired eagerly for 


Oneyo, © He periſhed,” anſwered an Indian. 


She 
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She grew pale; her voice faultered; faint and 
ſpeechleſs, ſhe fell back on the throbbing breaſt 
of Ononthio. He periſhed,” continued the 
Indian, “ and with him the prime of our war— 
riors. The armies of France and Britain were 
marſhalled beneath the walls of Quebec, Dire- 
ful was the havock of battle. The earth trem- 


bled with the ſhock of the ' onſet. The air was 
tortured with repeated peals. The commanders 


of both armies were ſlain. Their fall was glo- 
rious, for their fouls were undaunted. Reſent- 
ment inflamed the combatants. Keen and ob- 
ſtinate was the encounter. Albion at length 
prevailed, Her ſons, like a rapid torrent, over- 
threw the ranks of their adverſaries, We coun- 
ſelled Oneyo to retire. Raging againſt the foe, 
and performing feats of amazing valour, we ſaw 
him environed beyond all hope of retreat, We 
ſaw the impetuolity of a youthful warrior who 
brandiſhed a bloody ſword, ruſhing on to deſtroy 


him. We haſtened from the held of death. We | 


tarried ſome time in the adjacent foreſts, and 


obſerved the progreſs of the foe, The walls ct 


our allies were overthrown. The ſword of Albion 
will purſue us, and our ſhield, our gallant war- 
rior, our Oneyo is no more.” 

This melancholy recital filled the audience 
with lamentation. But their ſorrow was inter 
rupted by the ſudden aſtoniſhment of the narrator. 


Caſting his eyes accidentally on the Briton, 
« Seize 


0 1 OF ONTARIO, aut 
e Seize him, tear him,”” he exclaimed ; “his 
was the lifted ſword I beheld! It was he cleft 
the breaſt of our chieftajn * It was he that de- 
ſtroyed him.” 

The reſentment of the aſſembly was again in- 
flamed. © I am innocent of his blood,” ſaid the 
captive, ' But his declaration, and the entreaties 
of Ononthio in his bchalf, were loſt in furious 
ſcreams and invectives. They dragged him again 
to the place of ſacrifice. Marano diftracted-with 
contending woes, “Spare him! ſpare him!“ ex- 
claimed, He is my brother!“ fixing her eyes 
on him with a look of exquiſite anguiſh, © whoſe 
hands are red with the blood of my huſband! 
and was there none but thee to deſtroy him?“ 
« Tear him!“ exclaimed the multitude, Ma- 

rano claſped him to her boſom, and turning to 
the outrageous and menacing crowd, with a wild 
and frantic demeanour, ** Bloody, bloody though 
he be, I will defend him or periſh ! Let the ſame 
Javelin transfix us both ! Smite, and our kindred 
gore ſhall be mingled,” The tranſcendent great- 

cſs of her calamity, who had loſt a huſband by the 
hand of a brother, and the reſiſtleſs energy of her 
features, expreſſive of woe, tenderneſs, and deſpair, 
awed .the violence of the aflembly, and diſpoſed 
them to pity. Ononthio took advantage of the 
change. He waved his hand with parental love 


and authority. His hoary locks gave dignity to 


his geſture, The uſual benignity cf his counte= 
M nance 
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nance was ſoftened with ſorrow. He ſpoke 
the language of his ſoul, and was eloquent; 
ſpoke the language of feeling, and was perſuaſive, 


They liſtened to him with profound veneration, 
were moved, and deferred the ſacrifice. He then 


comforted Marano, and conveycd the captives 


to a place of ſecurity, 

When they were apart from the . 
Tell me,” ſaid he to the Briton, “ are you 
guiltleſs of the death of my fon?” © I know 
not, he replied, for he had reſumed the pride 
of indignant courage. T know not whom J 
bave ſlain. I drew my ſword againſt the foes 
of my country, and I am not anſwerable for the 
blood I have fpilt.” © Young man,” ſaid 
Ononthio, full of ſolicitude and parental tender- 
neſs, O reflect on a father's feelings. I had 
an only fon. He was valiant. He was the prop 


and ſolace of my old age: if he hath gone down 


to darkneſs and the grave, I have no longer any 


joy in exiſtence. But if he lives, and lives by 


thy clemency, the prayers of an old man ſhall 
implore bleſſings upon thee, and the Great Spirit 
ſhall reward thee.” While he was yet ſpeaking, 
a tear roſe in his eye, his voice faultered, he 
ſtzhed—<* O tell me if my ſon ſurvives.” 

„ flew him not,” he replied. © I know 
not that I flew thy ſon. To his name and 
quality I was a ſtranger. In the heat of the en- 
counter a gallant Indian aflailed me, He was 

tired 


tired and exhauſted. I diſarmed him, and my 
ſword was lifted againſt his life.” “ Briton,” 
ſaid he, with a reſolute tone, “ think not that 
death diſmays me. I have braved perils and the 
ſword. I am not a ſuppliant for myſelf, I have 
an aged parent whoſe life depends upon mine : 
the wife of my boſom is a ſtranger among my 
people, and I alone can protect her.” © Ge. 
nerous youth,” I replied, © go, comfort and 
protect thy friends. I ſent him forthwith from 
the field. I never enquired into his condition, 
for in preſerving him I obeyed my heart.” 
Marano and Ononthio were overjoyed. But 
reflecting that many days had elapſed fince the 
diſcomfiture of their allies, and that hitherto 
they had received no intelligence of Oneys, their 
joy ſuffered abatement. 

Meantime Ononthio counfelled his daughter 
to conduct the ſtrangers to a diſtant retreat, and 
preſerve them there, till by his influence and au- 
thority he had appeaſed the violence of his 
brethren. “ Judge not unfavourably of my 
nation,” ſaid he, “from this inſtance of impe- 
tuoſity. They follow the immediate impulſe of 
nature, and are often extravagant. But the ve- 
hemence of paſſion will foon abate, and reaſon 
will reſume her authority. You fee nature un- 
reſtrained, but not perverted ; luxuriant, but not 
corrupt, My brethren are wrathful; but to 
latent or laſting enmity they are utter rangers.” 
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It was already night. The Indians were dif- 
perſed to their hamlets. The ſky was calm, and 
unclouded. The full-orbed moon in ſerene and 
ſolemn majeſty aroſ in the eaſt, Her beams 
were reflected in a blaze of ſilver radiance from 
the ſmooth and untroubled breaſt of the lake. 
The gray hills and awful foreſts were ſolitary 
and ſilent. No noiſe was heard, ſave the roar- 
ing of a diſtant caſcade, ſave the interrupted 
wailing of matrons, who lamented the untimely 
death of their ſons. Marano with the captives, 
iſſuing unperceived from the village, purſued 
their way along the filent ſhore, till they arrived 
at a narrow, unfrequented receſs. It was open 
to the Jake, bounded on either fide by abrupt 
and fhelving precipices, arrayed with living ver- 
dure, and parted by a winding rivulet, A ve- 
ncrable oak overſhadowed the fountain, and 
rendered the ſcene more ſolemn. The other 
captives were overcome with fatigue, and hnding 
ſome withered leaves in an adjoining cavern, 
they indulged themſelves in repoſe. Marano 
converſed long with her brother; ſhe poured out 
her foul in his ſympathizing boſom ; the was 
comforted and relieved, While ſhe leaned on 
his breaſt, while his arm was folded gently 
around her, a balmy ſlumber ſurpriſed them. 
Their features even in ſleep preſerved the cha- 
' raQer of their ſouls. A ſmile played innocent 
on the lips of Marano; her countenance was 

| in- 
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incftably tender, and her treſſes lay careleſs on 
her ſnowy boſom, The features of Sidney, of 
a bolder and more manly expreſſion, ſeemed full 
of benignity and complacence. Calm and un- 
ruffled was their repoſe, they enjoyed the happy 


viſions of innocence, and dreamed not of im- 


pending danger. | 

The moon in unrivalled glory had now at- 
tained her meridian, when the intermitting noiſe 
of rowers came flowly along the lake. A ca- 
noe was advancing, and the dripping oars ariſ- 
ing at intervals from the water, ſhone gleaming 
along the deep. The boat-men, filent and un- 
obſerved, moored their veſiel on the ſandy beach, 
and a young man of a keen and animated aſpect, 
arrayed in the ſhaggy ſkin of a bear, armed with 
a bow and a javelin, having left his companions, 
was haſtening along the ſhore. It was Oneyo. 
Having received wounds in the battle, he had 
been unable to proſecute his return, and had tar- 
ried with ſome Indians in the neighbourhood of 
Montreal. By the ſkilful application of herbs 
add balſams, his cure was at length effectuated, 
and he returned impatient to his nation. 

„T will return ſecretly,” he ſaid, © I will 


enjoy the forrow and regret of Marano and of 


my brethren, who doubtleſs believe me dead. 
I will. enjoy the ecſtaſy of their affection, and 
their ſurpriſe on my unexpected arrival, My 


lovely Marano now laments uyconſoted, I will 
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anguiſh and regret. She will not weep for 
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haſten to relieve her, and preis her weeping with 
joy to my faithful, tranſported boſom.” 
Such were the ſentiments cf anticipated rap- 


ture that occupied the ſoul of Oneyo, when he 


diſcovered Marano in the arms of a flranger. 
He recoiled. He ſtood motionleſs in an agony 
of grief, anger, and aftoniſhment. Pale and 
trembling, he uttered ſome words incoherently, 
He again advanced, again recogniſed her, then 
turning abruptly, in bitter anguiſh, ſmiting his 
breaſt, ** Faithleſs and inconltant,” he cried, 
© and is this my expected meeting! In the arms 
of a ſtranger ! Arrogant invader of my felicity ! 


. He ſhall periſh ! His blood ſhall expiate his of- 


39 


tence.” Fury flaſhed in his eye, he graſped his 
javelin, he aimed the blow, and recogniſed his 
deliverer. Surpriſe and horror ſeized him. 
© Injured by my deliverer! By him whom my 
ul tevered! And ſhall J dip my hands in his 
biood ! My life he preſerved. Would to heaven 
he had ſain me! "Thus injured and betrayed, 


 Oneyo ſhall not live. Thou great Univerſal 


Spirit whoſe path is in the clouds! Whoſe 
voice is in the thunder! and whoſe eye pierces 
the heart! O conduct me to the bliſsful valley, 
for Oneyo will not live.” He fighed. © One 
look, one parting look of my love. I believed” 
her faithful, for her I lived, for her I die.” He 
advanced towards her, he gazed on her with 


me |! 
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me! faithleſs and inconſtant. She will exult ! 


Exult to beho!d me bleeding! And fhall it be ? 
For this have I cheriſhed her? Laviſhed my ſoul 


on her? To be betrayed ! To give her love to a 


: 2 0 

ſtranger?“' He pauſed, trembled, his coun- 
tenance grew fierce, his eye wild, he graſped his 
Javelin, —Aarano named him: her voice was 


_ ſoft and plaintive, her viſions were of Oneyo, - 


« O come,” ſhe ſaid, „ haſten to thy love! 
Tarry not, my Oneyo! Howl long to behold 
thee!” For this, ſaid hes © FN embrace 
thee,” He embraced her; ſhe awaked, diſco- 
vered her huſband, and flew eagerly into his 
arms, He flung from her in fierce indignation. 
Away,“ he cried, © go cheriſh thy ſtranger. 
Away perfidious !” She followed him trembling 
and aghaſt. He is my brother.” * "Thy 
brother ! te Stranger,” ſaid he to the Briton 
who now approzched him, you preſerved my 
life. You are generous and valiant, Teil me 


then, am] to ſalute thee as a friend, and give full 


vent to my gratitude? Or mult I view thee as 
a guileful ſeducer, and lift my javelin againſt thy 
life?“ 

The Briton perceiving his error, anſwered him 
with brevity and compoſure : he related to him 
the circumſtances of his captivity, and in con- 


firmation appealed to the teſtimony of his fa- 


ther, The Indian was ſatisfied. He embraced 
them, They returned by morning to the vil- 


A lage. 
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lage. Ononthio received them with becoming 
gladneſs, and the day was crowned with re- 
joieing. 


THE HISTORY OF A FEMALE GOSSIP, 


I AM far from thinking, dear Eliza, that it 
is. neceliary to travel abroad to know. human 
characters; where can characters exhibit them- 
ſelves ſo freely and openly as in this buſy, tu- 
multuous town of London, where every body 
lives as they pleaſe, and where cenſoriouſneſs, 
inſtead of being dreaded, is really courted—for 
there are people—thorgh you will ſcarcely credit 
me—that would be micrable were they not for 
ſomething or other the ſubject of converſation, — 
To be paragraphed in the papers—Q ! 'tis de- 
Iightful—and more than delightful to be the ſub- 
ject of the buzz of a public circle—and to have 
things ſaid of one which one never did—but 
which one nevertheleſs would fain have the re- 
putation of.— This is fe! Eliza—downright' 

high- 
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high-liſe but leſt you ſhould think 7 have caught 
the diſtemper 1 will reſume my pen or pencil, 
which you pleaſe to call it, 

Pray, my dear, did you ever know what a 
neceſſary evil is? Then I will deſcribe one—a 
goſſiping woman is really a neceſſary evil—and I 
have met with ſuch a one—take her portrait. 

Mrs. Martha Tattle is now about her ſixty- 
fourth year—ſhe allows fifty, which is pretty 
reaſonable—if ſhe would but hold her tongue 
and not talk ſo much about the old duke of 
Cumberland when he was a young man, and 
ſuch other matters as have obliged her friends to 
add fourteen to her fifty, juſt to balance accounts, 
and make her ſtories probable at- the expence of 
her age. Nature, too, is not at all on her ſide 
as to the fifty; nature, indeed, is more unmer- 
ciful than her friends, and ſeventy ſeems written 
in diſtinct characters on her forehead, although 
ſhe endeavours to hide them under a pretty thick 
layer of /lucco, which fine people call paint. 
Handſome, it is ſaid, Mrs, Tattle never was, 
and as nature makes every thing very conſiſtently, 
io Mrs. Tattle has always entertained a ſo- 
vereign and truly philoſlophic contempt for 
what ſilly people call beauty. She ſays it only 
makes men fooliſh and women naughty, and: 
** happy are they that are without it.“ In. 
perſon Mrs. Martha is about the middle ſize, 
ſtoops notwithſtanding, and her gait is an op- 

M 5 | poſition: 
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poſition between nature and vanity which ſhal 
have the preference. In walking into a room 
and paying her compliments, you may ſee that 
ſhe means well, and knows perfectly what is to 
be done—like ſome actors I have witnefſed—who 
conceive their character, and underſtand their 
author perfectly, but cannot produce effect, from 


wanting powers of voice, look, and perſon. 
Mrs. Martha is, indeed, what is called a well- 


bred woman, but wants to be as graceful now 
as ſhe was when © this King came to the 
throne,” —one of her favourite expreſſions. 


Mrs. Martha was the youngeſt daughter of a 
gentleman of fortunc, who involved his affairs, 
and died nearly inſolvent—ſo that her education 
was ſuperior to her fortune; and while the latter 
kept her on the liſt of 3 candidates, 
the former recommended her to thoſe families 
who hold it as a maxim that a gentlewoman 
beggar is a much ſupenor character to a rich 
trader's wife, although they may be otherwiſe 
equal in accompliſhmentss It has been the 
whole employment of Mrs. Tattle's life to ren- 
der herſelf agrecable to the very extenſive circle 
of acquaintances in which ſhe is known—and 
this ſhe has done by ſtudying their foibles, their 
follies, their wants, and their wiſhes, and ac- 
commodating herſelf to all parties. Not tha: 
any body ſeems to have a very violent attach- 
-ment to her, but ſhe has rendered herſelf ſo ne- 


ceſſary 
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ceſſary to them, either by knowing their ſecrets, 
aſſiſting them in private matters, or ſome reaſon 


or other, that they are always ready to receive 
her as a neceſſary evil. 


But it was not until I had met with Mrs. 
Tattle twice or thrice that I diſcovered the mag- 
netiſm of her converſation, and in one word I 
muſt pronounce it, that ſhe is the moſt finiſhed, 
the moſt arrant, the moſt accompliſhed goſſip, 
dealer in ſcandal, teller of ſtories, and fabricator 
of falſehoods, to be found in any part of this 
town from Hyde-park-corner to Whitechapel- 
turnpike—and when 1 have told you this, Eliza, 
I have told you all, and can now only, like the 
parſons, make ſome remarks on what has been 
laid by way of enlargement. 

Mrs. Tattle is none of thoſe who take up a 
profeſſion for which they are not qualified 
for in the firſt place ſhe has an excellent me- 
mory—and having all her life had nothing to 
do but obſerve what other people were doing, 
ſhe has laid up ſuch a ftore of family hiſtories, 
genealogies, anecdotes, &c. &c. as, if put down 
upon paper, would fill more volumes than 
could be read in an age. Joined to this great 
memory, ſhe has a fine, bold, daſhing imagina- 
tion; and when ſhe tells a ſtory, does not tell 
it with the ſimple circumſtances of place, time, 
and perſon, like a bit of news in a paper, but 

embelliſhes it with fo many little touches of her 
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own, as to make it paſs for new, although ſhe 
may have told it twenty times to nearly the ſame 
company. Is not this an agreeable companion? 
Alas! Eliza, tod much ſo I am afraid.—As to 
occaſional flips of memory, for who are free 
from theſe, ſhe gets over them with the beſt 
grace imaginable; and if you happen to ſay— 
& Nrs. Tattle, that is not the ſtory as you told 
it when we were at ſuch a place,” ſhe would 
immediately prove, and almoſt perſuade you, that 
the ſtory you allude to was quite a different one. 
Moſt of her ſtories, indeed, carry double, and 
when ſhe is completely overthrown, it is not 
eaſy to make her bluſh, her complexion remain- 


ing invariably the ſame as put on in the morning 
at the toilet. 


I was at lady L. s lately (whom I de- 
ſcribed to you in my firſt letter) when Mrs. 

'Tattle was announced. The company ſeemed to 
' revive, when ſhe made her appearance—all was 
life and expectation—“ Now we ſhall have the 
news,” was in every perſon's mouth“ Well, Mrs. 
Tattle, and what have you brought us?“ 

«0, Lady L ! ſuch an affair you 
will be ſo ſurpriſed—well, I vow I never could 
have thought—do you know Sir John Wilkins ? 
Would you believe that his lady and he have 
fallen out? ut it is always as I ſay—theſe young 
girls, who think they are handſome—ah ! ſhe 
was always a forward flut—but colonel Taper is 


. at 
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at the bottom of all—ay, ay, I thought what 
would come of going to Brighthelmitone laſt 
ſummer,” OO: 

This ſtory having undergone the examination 
of all the company, it was agreed, nem. con. 
that it was very wonderful—and Mrs, Tattle 
received the thanks of the lady of the houſe, and 
the compliments of all for her penetration in 
diſcovering ſuch things ſo much ſooner than 
any body elſe. This was a ſignal, and an en- 
couragement both, for the old lady to proceed. 

*© Ay—l knew the whole. family of them 
Sir John was always a favourite with me—he is 
a very good ſort of man, not very ſenſible indeed, 
but he has three thouſand a year—though by the 
bye, captain Whiffle hinted to me that his lady 
had played the very devil with the eſtate—a 
mortgage on half of it, I aſſure you—what an 
ungrateful woman, though, Lady Wilkins muſt 
have been—for Sir John is a handſome man, 
though he ſtoops in the ſhoulders, and is knock- 
kneed, yet his face is a good one, notwithſtand- 
ing he ſquints—and that ugly mark on his noſe, 
that he got by a fall from a horſe when he was 
at Weſtminſter ſchool, and there is no helping 
accidents—and what was ſhe forſooth before he 
married her?“ | 

I have heard,” faid Lady L——, © ſhe 
was a merchant's daughter in the city.” 

„A mer- 
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A merchant! quotha—no ſuch thing, I aſ- 


| ſure you, Lady I: ſhe was neither more 


nor leſs than the daughter of Tom Weſton, 
who kept a great inn on the Weſtern road—a 
merchant, indeed Captain Story aſſured us 
laſt night at the conver/azione that ſhe had often 
mixed a glaſs of wine and water for him at the 
bar—and when a coach came into the yard, 
would bawl out o/tler Thomas ! houſe ! as loud 
as e' er a coachman on the road.“ 

It is impoſſible for me to give you any idea of 
the effect this ſtory had on the company; they 
laughed and cried moſt immoderately, and were 
ready to hug the dear diſpenſer of intelligence. 


Thus .encouraged, ſhe went on with a variety 


of other articles, which ſerved to ſhew in how 
many Capacities ſhe was uſeful.— One aſked her 
if ſhe had ſeen the new ſilk at Ibbetſon's 
another, when the King was expected to go to 
the play—a third, whether ſhe had managed for 
her the buſineſs of a ſubſcription to the Opera 
—a fourth, whether ſhe had ſeen that perſon ſhe 
went to—a fifth put her in mind that ſhe had a 
rout on Friday—and a ſixth requeſted her to 
procure a dozen yards more of that lace ſhe got 
before —-and at the ſame price,” To all theſe 
ſhe gave ſuch ſatisfactory anſwers, that I perceive 
ſhe has rendered herſelf extremely uſeful in all 
the employments of a better fort of ſervant,” 
as well as in many, the execution of which can- 


not 
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not ſo well be truſted to ſervants, becauſe not 
quite ſo creditable to miſtreſſes. 

But what was my aſtoniſhment, Eliza, when all 
next day I found that the ſtory of Sir John 1 
was a mere fabrication—a ſtory ſomething iq 
ſimilar had appeared in the papers, with the 
initials Sir J. W. a very different perſon, but 
whom Mrs. Tattle not knowing, very generouſly 
gave all the happineſs and eclat of the tranſac- 
tion to poor Sir John Wilkins and his innocent 
lady. 

Such is the character and the employment of 
Mrs. Martha Tattle—and I would not have you 
think, Eliza, that ſhe is the only one who pro- 
feſſes ſuch an employment. In high life you 
will meet with many characters who entirely 
ſupport themſelves by adminiſtering to the fol- 
lies and prejudices of others—and I have deſcribed 
Mrs. Tattle, becauſe ſhe has more fully diſplayed 


her vocation in my hearing than any other of 
the ſame tribe, 
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FIRNAZ AND MIRVAN: 


AN EASTERN TALE. 


- 


IN the earlier ages of the world, mankind 
knew no other ties but thoſe of nature. No 
throne was then erected upon the ruins of li- 
berty, and no men were taught, like the ſavage 
of the foreſt, to bow the neck to force and 
uſurpation. The earth, covered with riches, 
ſupplied a healthful and harmleſs repaſt, and at 

once gave her inhabitants ſecurity and content. 
In thoſe happy times it was, that fortune had' 
ſhowered down its gifts upon Mirvan, who 
took up his reſidence by the borders of the Caſ- 
pian ſea, Here in a country replete with every 
convenience that could ſupply neceflity, and 
every charm that could invite the eve, he en- 
joyed, or might have enjoyed, uninterrupted 
tranquillity. He was rich,—but he was not 
happy. Wiſdom requires no abundance to make 
man content. Though the education of this 
youth was cultivated with all imaginable af- 
1 ſiduity, 
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liduity, yet his natural impatience taught him 
to ſpurn the bleflings wich which he was ſur- 
rounded, and carried his withes even beyond the 
capacity of nature to ſatisfy. His ſoul ſoon faw 
only a diſguſting uniformity in the good which 
he enjoyed. What remedy for a pain that ſeemed 
incurable? Though nature be never ſo in- 
dulgent, ſhe is poor to the deſiring fon of folly. 

One day, fatigued with winding through all 
the mazes of his anxious deſires, he inſeniibly 
fell aſleep, Firnaz, the king of the Genii, had 
compaſſion upon his wretched ſituation, and 
undertook to cure him of his illuſtons, by con- 
vincing his imagination in a dream of truths he 
had ſeemed to deſpiſe when waking. 


Mirvan fancied himſelf placed on the ſummit 
of a mountain, where, leaning againſt the trunk 
of a ſpreading cedar, he enjoyed at one view, 
all the poſſeſſions of his anceſtors, which covered 
the valley beneath. But far from regarding this 
wealth with joy, he burſt into complaint and 
invective. Atlaulted by a thouſand different de- 
ſires, he walked forward with an uncertain pace, 
when ſuddenly his eyes were ſtruck with a light 
that ſeemed more than terreſtrial. His ſurpriſe 
was {till increaſed by the appearance of a cloud 
with all the beautiful variations of the rainbow; 
which phenomenon Firnaz, king of the 
Genii, conducted to the place where the diſ- 
contented youth was ſtanding, and thus addreſſed. 

| him. 
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him. © Son of mortality, ſpeak thy griefs, in 
order to find redreſs.” Encouraged by the 
voice, the youth replied: © The dull unifor- 
mity of my condition is inſupportable; the 
morning differs not from the night, and to-day 
reſembles yeſterday; all my life appears but a 
moment lengthened by diſguſting repetition, 
The valley and the foreſt are ſtripped of their 
beauty, in my eye.—Even the charms cf the 
beauteous Thyrza herſelf, are no longer pleaſi g 
ſhe has bleſt me with enjoyment. 

© Favourable Genius,“ continued he, * tor 
L looks beſpeak thy compaſſion, change the 
country which we now behold, into a region re- 
ſembling that pofleſſed by thoſe beings who re- 
fide above the ſtars. Let it contain an abſtract 
of all thoſe beauties which are diſperſed round 
the creation, that all may flatter my ſenſes, and 
that my ſoul may have entire fruition in all that 
imagination can conceive of pleafire.” 

He wiſhed, and the indulgent Genius foon 
complied with his importunate requeſt. Ihe 
face of nature grew ten thouſand times more 
beautiful than ever rapturous poet had fancied, 
The violet and the amaranthus ſprung up beneath 
their ſteps. The zephyr, enchanted with this 
delightful landſcape, wafted its odoriferous breath 
on every fide.—All that could gratify ſenſe, or 
excite ſatiety, were there in profuſion. Mirvan, 
now began to revive, He perceived himſelf 
placed 
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placed upon a bed of roſes, over-ſhaded by a 
bower of never-fading green. In the enthuſiaſm 
of his rapture he aroſe, and traverſed the charm- 
ing plain with an haſty ſtep. Here, diſtracted 
in a variety of beauty, he ſeemed at a loſs what 
to prefer. The juicy anana, the delicate lotos, 
by turns, attract his hand and his eye. His 
cars are flattered by the conſort of the grove.— 
Like a weary traveller, our youthful complainant 
ſeemed now at eaſe, having come to the ſeat of 
deſtination, He had not wandered long in this 
ideal ſcene of beauty, when he diſcovered ſeven 
nymphs, who fixed their regards upon him. 
They moved with unſpeakable grace, and all 
their looks ſerved to inſpire pleaſure, Mirvan 
ſaw and was enchanted with their beauty. 'The 
other charms of the country now ſeemed loſt in 
the compariſon... The nymphs ſeemed to be 
conſcious of his paſſion, and afſuming an air of 
modeſty, fled to the thickeſt ihades, ſure of be- 

ing purſued, : | 
Thus bleſt and bleſſing, he at firſt thought his 
raptures would never end. But ſcarce were eight 
days paſſed in this abode, when the minutes 
began to lengthen, and new wiſhes to interrupt 
his happineſs, His ears were fatigued with con- 
tinued harmony, his eyes with the repetition of 
beauty, The reaſoning principle ſeemed ſunk 
on the bed of floth, and the ſoul had no op- 
portunity of vigorous exertion,—TI deteſt, cried 
| he, 
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he, a life where nothing is found but ſoftneſs aud 
eaſe, no variety to amuſe, no danger to Cxcitc 
reſolution. Ah ! would Firnaz but once more 
hear my prayer. It is not to ſpend my days in 
the arms of pleaſure, I could wiſh to embark in 
greater raptures. I could wiſh for power, as J 
tee the plain without limits lying around me, 
I would defire alſe to govern a people with 
unbounded authority. | 

He had ſcarce ſpoken, when an inviſible arm 
ſeizing him inſtantly, tranſported him through 
the air. He beheld a country without limits, 
diverſified with foreſts of cedars, whoſe tops ſeemed 
to reach the clouds. Large rivers divided it, at 


once ſupplying an eaſy conveyance, and giving 


fertility. Beautiful cities were ſcattered up and 
down without number. All that you ſee, cried 
his conductor, is thine, Mirvan, with a joy- 
ful heart bowed to the ground, and thanked the 
indulgent Genius. He ſcarce concluded this in- 
ſtance of gratitude, when he found himſelf in the 
midit of a circle of heroes and ancient ſages, 
who choſe him their king, even before he had 
time to return from his aſtoniſhment. His brows 


were bound with a diadem, and the ſilver ſound- 
ing-trumpet proclaimed his acceſſion among the 


the people. The populace thronged around to 


| kiſs the ſteps of his throne, while numberleſs 


camels came loaded with all the riches of the 
Eaſt, and the ſpices of the neighbouring iſles. 


The 
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MIRVAN. | 201 


The ears of Mirvan were charmed with the 
martial notes of the trumpet, and the neighing 
of the horſes equipped for war. His heart began 
to, beat for conqueſt, and as they who wilh tor 
enemies eaſily create them, he ſoon went to war, 
attacked the foe, and was victorious. One con- 
queſt ſeemed only to induce him to with for 
more. He went from victory to victory, till all 
his neighbours became tributary, or all their 
countries were laid in ruin. He firſt then began 
to form the wiſh of a once famous European 
hero, namely, that of new worlds to conquer; 
but the time approached that his vanity was to 
be humbled, A diſtant country that had, with 
jealous eyes, ſeen his progreſs in invading the 
liberties of others, began to fear for their own. 


A love of freedom ſupplied them with both con- 


duct and courage. They attacked the enemy of 
mankind with a force, which it was impoſſible 
to reſiſt, The army of ſlaves fell by myriads. 
The hero now began to conſider that he was but 
man. He fled for ſafety to the foreſt alone, de- 
ſerted by the crowd of flatterers, and now given 
up a prey to famine, fatigue, and his own re- 
flections, ſtill more mortifying than either, 
After a long journey he found himſelf in the 
midſt of a plain, encircled by a mountain. He 
repoſed himſelf on a bank by a glaſſy rivulet that 
poured from a neighbouring hill. The foul of 
Mirvan ſeemed all diſcord and confuſion, 
Wretch 
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Wretch that I am, cried he, why was I born 
to this variety of diſtreſs? Why brought into the 
world to ſurvive every felicity ? The poor 
peaſant who feeds upon roots and water; the 
wandering favage, that hunts for a precarious 
meal, is happier far than I. I will not, I cannot 
ſurvive it! He had ſcarce finiſhed, when throw- 
ing himſelt headlong into the water, he there 
expected to terminate a wretched exiſtence ; 
when the fancied coldneſs of the waves gave an 
inſtant ſhock, which awaked him from his 
dream. Beſide him lay the lovely Thyrza, his 
favourite wife, more beautiful than the morning. 
His attendants came with ſubmiſſive aſſiduity, to 
know his pleaſure. In ſhort, he found all his 
| poſſeſſions real, all his wants imaginary, and ever 
after retained a proper ſhare of gratitude, for the 
benefits he enjoyed from heaven, without once 
murmuring at its having been more indulgent to 


others. 
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THE LOVES OF ANAS-ELOUJOUD AND OUARDT., 


AN ARABIAN TALE®, 


Axas-ELOUJOUD is the hero I fing. 
He had no equal in beauty, and he triumphed 
over all the efforts of jealouſy ; his eyes were 

__ _ black, 


* The late Monſ. Savary had, during his re- 
ſidence in Egypt, collected a number of Arabian 
tales, which he, at firſt, tranſlated, for the purpoſe 
of rendering the language familiar to him. Many 
fragments of theſe tranſlations have been found 
among his manuſcripts, which the author, cut 
off in the prime of life, had not been able to 
finiſh, But the Loves of Anas-Eloujoud and 
Ouardi form an exception, the Author having, 
before he died, prepared every thing for the pub- 
lication of this little Romance, ſuch as it now 
appears. It will eaſily be ſeen how well the pen 


of M. Savary was adapted to this kind of pro- 
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black, without the aſſiſtance of art + ; his check: 

were brilliant as the ſtars which ſhine in the bo. 

ſom of darkneſs. Nature had beſtowed on him - 
fo many charms, that whoever ſaw, could not 

but love him. Wherever he appeared, the grace- 

fulneſs of his deportment ſecured him univerſal 
9 favour; whenever he ſpake, the faſcinating ma- 
#1 gic of his wit extorted univerſal admiration, 
bY When the ſultan, at any extraordinary feſtival, 
drank the nectar of Schiras, he received his cup 
from the hands of Anas-Eloujoud, which ſeemed 
to impart additional ſweetneſs to the delicious 
beverage. When this young lord was abſent, 
the plcaſures of the table became inſipid to the 
ſultan, who found fault with every thing about 
him, and even ſpilled his wine, ſaying, ** This 
is forbidden liquor!“ 
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duction, which he conſidered as a relaxation from 
more ſerious Jabours; and it will be regretted, 
that his premature death ſhould have prevented 
him from publiſhing, in his native tongue, a 
complete collection of all the Arabian tales, the 
originals of which he had procured in his travels. 

+ The women of the Eaſt make their eyes black 
with cel, that is to ſay, with a preparatior of 
black-lead. The coxcombs of the country fol- 


low their example, : | , 
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When the day arrived, on which the anni- 
verſary of the ſultan's acceſſion to the throne was 
to be celebrated by public games, and ſolemn 
feaſts, Anas-Eloujoud approached him, and ſaid 
— Sublime emperor, deign to gratify my am- 
bition, by permitting me to ſhine in the ſplen- 

dour of royalty; by permitting your ſoldiers to 
line the road as I paſs to the plain where I 
mean to diſpute the prize of the courſe with the 
young nobles of Iſapahan. May heaven deign to 
protect your glorious days!“ © Go,” replied 
the ſultan, and command in my empire.“ 

Anas-Eloujoud, ſurrounded by a magnificent 
train, traverſed the city, amidſt ſoldiers ranged 
on either ſide, and repaired to the plain, where 
he combated with the lance and the javelin. 
His dexterity and ſtrength were eminently con- 
ſpicuous in both theſe exerciſes. He diſarmed 
the braveſt warriors. To theſe encounters ſuce- 
ceeded horſe-racing. A hundred Perſian gen- 
ticmen ſtart from the barrier; the earth reſounds 
beneath the feet of their horſes; they dart for- 
ward with the rapidity of lightning ; they are 
enveloped in a cloud of duſt; one might almoſt 
ſay, they are borne on the wings of the tempeſt. 
Anas-Eloujoud, bending o'er the floating mane 
of his courſer, careſſed him with his hand, and 
encouraged him by his voice, Thrice he out- 
{tripped his illuſtrious rivals; thrice he arrived, 
the firſt, at the appointed goal, Having borne 

| N away 
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away every prize, in the evening he re-entered 


the gates of the capital, preceded by muſicians, 
and announced by the ſound of trumpets; he 
advanced, followed by the acclamations of the 
people, and the deſpair of thoſe who envied his 
glory; while the jealous moon hid her ſilver orb. 

The daughter of the viſir, the beautiful Ou- 
ardi, is about to appear in my ſong. With ſe- 
cret emotion ſhe had beheld this illuſtrious youth, 
as he paſled along; already had ſwift-winged 
Fame proclaimed- his ſucceſs; ſhe ran to her 
window to witneſs his glorious return. Innu- 
merable torches lighted his triumphal march, 
The conqueror was accompanied by two thou- 
ſand Mamlouks, ſkilled in the uſe of the bow. 
Mounted on the courſer of the ſultan, he rode in 
the midſt of the troops, and his towering head 
appeared above them all. His turban was decorated 
with a green bough, the ſignal of victory. Ouardi 
ſaw him, in the flower of youth, and crowned 
with glory. She felt the firſt ſymptoms of a 
riſing paſſion, which robbed her of her reſt. For 


the firſt time ſhe experienced deſires, and her 


heart, by an irreſiſtible impulſe, flew towards 
Anas-Eloujoud. In the contemplation of his 
grace, his beauty and his noble deportment, ſhe 


inhaled the inſidious poiſon of love. Confuſed. 


and agitated, ſhe wiſhes to turn her eyes from 
this faſcinating object; but, in vain, they im- 


mediately return, to fix on her conqueror with 
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redoubled eagerneſs, The bright colour of his 
cheeks, the clearneſs of his complexion, the 

equal curves of his black eyebrows; the fire of 
his eyes, alternately attract her admiration, and 
tempt her to exclaim—** Happy the woman 
whom fate has deſtined to be united to thee, wha 
ſhall paſs the days by thy fide, or in thine arms! 
Alas ! I love thee ; may thy heart burn with an 
cqual flame !” | 


Anas-Eloujoud having traverſed the city with 
his pompous retinue, went to viſit the ſultan, 
and received with tranſport the congratulatious 
of his maſter, When a ſplendid ſupper had 
concluded the rejoicings of the day, he returned 
to his palace, to enjoy the ſweets of repoſe. But 
the fair Quardi has loſt her tranquillity; Love 
has deſcended from her eyes to her heart, and in- 
Aicted an incurable wound. A ſecret flame per- 
vades her every ſenſe; the diſtracted virgin loſes 
the uſe of her reaſon, and can no longer reſiſt the 
violence of her diſorder, She called her gover= 
neſs, and as the tears owed from her eyes, ſhe 


wiped them away with a ſlight tiſſue of oriental 
ſilk. 0 


„ Whence theſe tears?“ ſaid the governeſs, 
« you have no reaſon to be diſſatisfied with 
your lot; your father is viſier, and walks on the 
right of the ſultan ; chief magiſtrate of the realm, 
the people pay implicit obedience to his laws.“ 
— Alas!“ anſwered Ouardi, * thou knoweſt 
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not the cauſe of my pain; theſe tears flow ſor 2 
young lord, whoſe wonderful beauty has cap- 
tivated my heart, Overcome by an impetuous 
paſſion, I have now diſcovered the fatal ſecret, 
Before I ſaw him, I enjoyed all the ſweets af 
indifference. But thoſe bleſſed days of tranquil 
happineſs are paſt. I love; I burn.—Oh, my 
friend ! go to the author of my trouble, let him 
receive from thy mouth the confeſſion of my 
love; paint its violence in the glowing colours 
of truth; ſhrink not from the taſk, but be faith- 
and expeditious.” She then took a ſheet of 
paper ; and as the tears again ruſhed in torrents 
from her eyes, and her boſom burnt with addi- 
tional heat, ſhe penned this tender epiſtle 13 
« Illuſtrious youth ! thou haſt conquered all 
thy noble competitors on the plain. The moon 
has been jealous of thy ſuperior ſplendour, 1 
have ſeen thee, and have loſt my repofe. He 
who named thee Anas-Eloujoud * had read the 
book of fate. Oh! thou who infpireſt thy 
friends with joy, and driveſt the envious to de- 
ſpair! Oh thou whom nature formed for love, 
compaſſionate thoſe pains of which thou art the 
author ! Take pity of one who is dying for love 
of thee ! Take pity of the ſtate to which thou 
haſt reduced me! My ſtrength, my reaſon, are 
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fle;), I ſwear by the God of worlds, that love 
is a devouring fire! there is no torment equal to 
that which his ſlaves experience.“ 

Ihe governeſs immediately repaired to the palace 
of Anas-Eloujoud ; whom the found in a retired a- 
partment; and, throwing herſelf at his feet, ſhe em- 
braced his knees, and ſaid—** My lord, I ſalute you 
on the part of her who ſent me hither; may I hope 
that my meſlage will be favourably received, or mult 
I return diſſatisfied? The beauty I ſerve is 
overwhelmed with grief, and her lovely eyes are 
drowned with tears.” At theſe words ſhe pre- 
ſented the letter, which Anas-Eloujoud opened 
with great eagerneſs ; and, having read it, found 
the ſure proofs of Quardi's paſſion. As his mind 
was endued with exquiſite ſenſibility, and im- 
preſſed with the moſt generous ſentiments, the 
candour of the viſier's daughter filled his heart 
with joy. The ſame irreſiſtible flame which 
raged in her boſom, now burut in his, and he 
burſt forth into this involuntary exclamation 

O heavens | what infinite happineſs would be 
the portion of that mortal who could unite his 
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This oath is frequently uſed in the Alcoran, 
The inhabitants of the Eaft, who hold it invio- 


late, ſometimes pronounce it in caſes of im- 


portance, 4 
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fate to that of ſo tender a lover !” He then took 

up his pen, and wrote theſe words 
Oh thou who reigneſt over all Perſia, the 
unrivalled queen of Beauty ! thou, whoſe grace, 
whoſe art, whoſe talents, are the univerſal theme 
of commendation ; daughter of the viſier, lovely 
Ouardi, thou haſt ſent me a letter, and haſt 
deigned to ſupplicate ! Thy generoſity has won 
my heart; it is wholly thine; Anas-Eloujoud 
becomes thy eternal adorer, and the ſlave of 

thy will!“ 

The governeſs returned wich this anſwer, 
which delighted the beautiful Ouardi; as ſhe 
read it, her cheeks were covered with roſes, her 
heart palpitated with joy, and her boſom heaved 
like that of the dove. She again took up her 
pen, and Love dictated theſe verſes, which were 
inceſſantly watered with her tears. Oh! Anas- 
Elouvjoud ! Oh ! thou lovelieſt of thy ſex, liſten 
to the vows of thy miſtreſs. Come, and reap the 
reward of thy affection. Come to my arms, or 
J ſhall fink beneath the violence of my love. 
By the Creator of worlds, I ſwear, a burning 
paſſion conſumes me |! It has baniſhed ſleep from 
mine eye-lids ; it has preyed upon my heart from 
the firſt moment I ſaw thee, mounted on the 
ſultan's horſe, eclipſe with thy glory, all the no- 
bles who ſurrounded thee, I can no longer ſupport 
thy abſence, My whole foul is filled with thy 
image; it is ever before my eyes in the day, and 
45 | at 
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at night I think 1 ſee it at my ſide: but when I 
awake, the illuſion diſappears. Alas! ſleep is 
a deceiver!“ | Xa 

The governeſs carried this ſecond epiſtle to the 
favourite of the ſultan. He was negligently re- 
clining on a rich ſofa, and ſtill peruſing the letter 
of his beauteous miſtreſs; his looks were un- 
commonly animated, and his face was radiant as 
that of Aurora. My lord,” ſaid the meſſenger, 
proſtrating herſelf before him, *© theſe are the 
words of a lover who weeps thy abſence.” Anas- 
Eloujoud read them with tranſport, and thus 
anſwered « Tender Ouardi, beloved miſ- 
treſs] nothing ſhould prevent me from flying to 
thy arms; not death itſelf, ſuſpended o'er my 
head, could ſtop me, did I not fear that the vi-- 
gilant eyes of thy guardians might diſcover -the 
ſecret, and thy life become the price of my plea- 
ſures. Wait till night ſhall come, to conceal 
our loves beneath her propitious veil. © Mark but 
the moment, and I will ruſh into thy arms, to 
intoxicate myſelf with the enjoyments of love.“ 
The governeſs haſtened to the palace of her 
miſtreſs—** Oh, my good friend!“ ſaid Ouardi, 
© what news doſt thou bring me?“ “ The 
letter of an impaſſioned lover.” Ouardi trembled 
as ſhe read it; and ſent this reply“ O thou 

who art endued with little ſenſibility, with little 
courage; reflect on what I have done for thee : 
I have truſted myſelf to thy diſcretion, The 
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_ conſideration that thou wert a ſtranger, and an 


orphan, was inſufficient to deter me from purſuing 
the dictates of my heart; and yet thou ſeemeſt to 
heſitate How am I led away by the blindneſs of 
my paſſion ?—Oh ! thou deareſt of men | I ex- 


pect thee, this very night. When the moon ſhall 


have traverſed half her deſtined ſpace, come to 
me, that I may preſs thee to my boſom—and 


then die, if it muſt be fo. I ſwear by the God of 


worlds, that, were my father preſent, I would 


ſet his looks and his threats at defiance !” 


When ſhe had folded up the letter, and given 
it to her faithful governeſs, ſhe added, © Exag- 


gerate the advantages I have received from na- 


ture, and the ſplendour of my birth. Tell him 
that he has never ſeen beauty equal to that of 


his beloved, and that there is none ſuperior to be 


found among the daughters of kings!” The 
meſſenger was going to execute her commiſſion, 
when ſhe met the viſier at the door, and being 
alarmed at the unexpected fight of him, ſhe let 
the letter fall from her hands. The viſier ſeized 
it, and diſcovered the paſſion of Ouardi, Filled 


with rage, he immediately went to his wife; 


aud, preſenting the letter, ſaid “ See the miſ- 
conduct of your daughter. How long has Anas- 
Eloujoud, the favourite of our ſovereign, been 
the object of her affections? How long has this 
baſe connection been maintained? Should the 


ſultan be appriſed of it, I ſhould loſe my head. 


But 
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But I. will inftantly puniſh the guilty girl, and 
in her blood waſh away our difgrace.” 

«© My lord!“ replied his affrighted wife, “ this 
affair was unknown to me; it drives me to deſpair. 
But, if you wiſh to keep it ſecret, and to eſcape 
the ſtorm that threatens you, ſhut up your 
daughter in the palace built by your anceſtors, 
in the middle of the Solitary Ifland; and let her 
be guarded by ſlaves, on whoſe fidelity and virtue 
you can depend, The ſmalleſt pretext will ſuf- 
fice for carrying her away before her infamy be- 
comes public. She will there live, far removed 
from her lover, till the recollection of her diſ- 
honour be buried in the tomb.“ | 

The viſier was pleaſed with her advice. Being 
ſprung from the blood of the caliphs, he poſ- 
ſeſſed an iſland towards the extremity of the Per- 
ſian Gulph, ſurrounded by nature with lofty 
rocks, the dread of mariners, againſt whoſe 
ſides the waves daſhed furious with a horrid 
noiſe, and acceſſible only by one ſmall avlet- 
When the leaſt wind was ſtirring, the- Ales, 
toſſed by the waves, ſtrove in vain to enter the 
harbour, and, driven on the points of the rocks, 
were broken into pieces, and the wretched ſai- 
lors conſigned to a watery grave. Many were 
deterred by theſe dangers from approaching this 
formidable abode. Although it contained an an- 
tique caſtle, ſurrounded by ſhady bowers, in- 
ceſſantly refreſhed by rivulets, which flowed 
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from the foot of the mountains, the Solitary 
Iſland was uninhabited. 'T hither did the viſier 
reſolve to convey the unfortunate Ouardi. His 
power was great, and his word was law. He 
iſſues his orders, and inſtantly a ſuperb veſſel, 
commanded by an experienced captain, is laden 
with furniture, carpets, and other precious ef- 


fects, and only waits his pleaſure to depart. 


When every thing was prepared, the viſier, 
diſſembling his grief, repaired to his daughter's 
apartment, and ſaid to her“ Mother of the 
Graces, ariſe, and follow me; and bring with 


- thee ſuch ſlaves as beſt pleaſe thee.” Having 


pronounced theſe words, he left her. Ouardiz 
knowing the unhappy fate of her letter, per- 
ceived that ſhe was about to quit her paternal 
manſion for a diftant exile. She gave herſelf up 
to tears and lamentations ; but in vain; the die 


is caſt ; ſhe is going to be eternally ſeparated 


from the object of her adoration. This misfor- 
tune, however, only ſerving to increaſe the vio- 


lence of her paflion, ſhe exclaimed—+© No! 
death alone can extinguiſh the flame that con- 
ſumes me. Could I but hope to ſee my lover 


again! Would ſome kind friend reſtore him to 
my withes ! Oh, place of my birth, I quit thee, 
perhaps for ur If thou wouldſt but have ſuf= 
fered me to receive the youth for whom my tears 


now flow to beſtow on him the title of huſband ! 


to xepole, by his fide, on voluptuous cuſhions ! 
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to yield up my heart and my ſenſes to his tranſ- 
ports! to give him, with my own hand, a deli- 
cious beverage ! She had ſcarcely uttered theſe 
words, when a ſlave entered and ſaid - Prin- 
ceſs, come down; the viſier is waiting for you.“ 
The beauteous Ouardi aroſe, and ſlowly deſ- 
cended the ſtairs, ſurrounded by her afflicted 
women. When ſhe came to the bottom of the 
ſtair-caſe*®, ſhe ſtopped, and, in obedience to the 
dictates of her paſſion, wrote the following words 
On the wall. 

O palace, which I have inhabited from my 
infancy | ſhould my lover repair hither, in the 
name of God make known to him my deſtiny ! 
Tell him the unfortunate Ouardi has been car- 
ried away before the dawn of day, before ſhe 
could tafte, with him, the ſweets of love. To 
repay her for thoſe tears which ſhe has ſhed, do 
thou ſhed tears in thy turn, and upon this ſtone 
read the marks of her diſgrace, Her vows have 
been fruſtrated—her father has intercepted the 
letter which ſhe wrote to thee, If, after her 


1 


* 


* There are two ſtair-caſes to the haram; 
one for thoſe men who have the privilege of ad- 
miſſion, the other ſolely for the uſe of the women. 
It was at the bottom of this laſt, by which her 
lover was to be introduced, that Ouardi wrote 
theſe words. 


Ns: "misfortune, 
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misfortune, thou quitteſt not thy palace to fob- 
low her, ſhe will riſe up againſt thee at the day 


of judgment, and accuſe thee before the face of 


the univerſe.” 


When ſhe was about to depart, her mother 


ran up to her, embraced her tenderly, and having 
bathed her face with tears, exclaimed—** O 
my daughter | who can penetrate into futurity ? 
One day you will perhaps return, to reftore joy 
to our hearts. O unhappy error, which compels 
us to ſentence thee to baniſhment ! Muſt we re- 
deem, by the loſs of thee, the honour of our 
family? Thou art going to leave us, and the 
place in which I have watched over your infancy, 
will now become a dreary ſolitude. How dear 
was thy preſence to my heart; thou wert my 


glory and my conſolation. Alas! my happineſs 


will take its flight with thee, and grief henceforth 
will be my only gueſt. Thy abſence is about to 
cover my days with darkneſs. Thy deſerted 
apartment will be a place of ſhelter to the birds 
of night. Never more ſhall I enter it. Alas 
my ſtrength forfakes me. My clothes are become 
an inſupportable burden. 1 hy departure kills 
me.“ pn 

The tender Ouardi, almoſt ſtifled by her tears 
and ſobs, could not give utterance to a ſingle 
word. Groaning, ſhe kiſſed her mother's hands, 
and preſſed them to her boſom. They were 
obliged to force Ouardi from her arms, in order to 


put 
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put her into the litter which had been prepared 
for her. I'was now ſhe felt all the horrors of 


her deſtiny, and appeared to be plunged in the 
deepeſt affliction. The viſier, ſeeing her in this 
condition, forgot his anger to indulge in tender- 
nels. © O my daughter,” cried he, “add not 
to the evils which thy parents ſuffer. I am like 
the eye that has loſt its beloved object. Its diſ- 
order continues to increaſe, and 1t requires the 
aid of the phyſician, My days are about to be 
changed into gloomy nights; I ſhall be a ſtranger 
in my own palace. But let us not baniſh hope. 
Ah ! who can penetrate into the decrees of the 
Moit High!“ 

The camels which carried the wretched Ouardi 
advanced with aſtoniſhing rapidity, while the 
viſier followed with her women, and the moon 
lichted them on their way. By day-break they 
arrived at the ſea-ſide, and went on board 
the veſſel which was ready to receive them. The 
captain immediately unfurled the ſail, and a fa- 
vourable breeze carried them into the open ſea, 
Scarce had the tun attained the zenith, when, in 

the ſkirts of the horizon, they deſcried the ſum- 
mit of the mountains of the Solitary Iſland, 
where they landed ſafely before night. The vi- 
ſier ſoothed his daughter with expreſſions of 
kindneſs, and conducted her to the ancient caſtle 
which had been built by his anceſtors. It con- 
tained apartments of a. vaſt extent, whoſe cielings 


Were 
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were covered with cloth of gold; and which they 


now embelliſhed with magnificent carpets, and 
rich cuſhions ; while the fountains which roſe in 
the center of each room, preferved a conſtant 
freſhneſs, that revived the ſenſes, and kept up a 
pleaſing murmur, that charmed the ear. 

The viſier, afraid that his departure might be 
noticed by the public, haſtened his return to the 


city. Steered by a ſkilful pilot, he avoided the 


rocks (which extended to a conſiderable diſtance 
from the ſhore, beneath the ſurface of the wa- 
ter), and reached the coaſt of Perſia. In order 
to deſtroy all traces of his voyage, he ordered 
the veſſel to be inſtantly burned ; and the next 
day, he re-entered the gates of Iſpahan. The 
wretched Ouardi remained a prey to the deepeſt 
ſorrow ; ſhe paſſed her days and nights in la- 

mentation, and tears were her only ſuſtenance. 
In the mean time, Anas-Eloujoud, after wait- 
ing two days for the commands of his miſtreſs, 
began to be greatly alarmed. He had taken no 
kind of nouriſhment, and fleep was a ftranger 
to his eyes. Unable any longer to ſupport the 
torments of uncertainty, he riſes before the break 
of day, and ſlipping out unperceived by his at- 
tendants, ſecretly repairs to the palace of Ouardi. 
He climbs to the top of a wall; and neither 
ſeeing nor hearing any one near, he imagines that 
the whole family are ſtill aſleep ; and, fliding down 
into the court which leads to his miſtreſs's apart- 
ment, 
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malls. he diſcovers the characters which her hand 
had traced out on the wall. He had come with 
2 boſom palpitating with joy ; but he returned 
with a heart oppreſſed with grief. “ Such 
then,” he exclaimed, is the fate of man! He 
ſows the pregnant ſeeds of * and reaps no- 
thing but deſpair!“ 

Anas-Eloujoud returned to his palace, with a 


look that betrayed the trouble of his ſoul. Was 


ever,” ſaid he, “a ſeparation fo cruel! when 
on the point of poſſeſſing the adorable object of 
my love, ſhe is ſnatched away from me.—Abode 
of luxury, thou ſhalt no longer be my reſidence! 
Ye gilded cornices, ye magnificent carpets, ye 
have no longer any attractions for Anas-Elou- 
joud.“ As he uttered theſe words, he threw aſide 
his ſword, and all the ornamental parts of his 
dreſs, *©** Why are not wings permitted to a 
lover, when in purſuit of a fugitive miſtreſs? I 
will ſeek her to the fartheſt extremity of the 
world!“ He then put on a mean dreſs, that he 
might not be known; and taking a ſtick, the 
emblem of misfortune, in his hand, ſet out in 

ſearch of Ouardt. 
Anas-Eloujoud, being thus diſguiſed, went 
from city to city, and from country to country ; 
he traverſed horrid deſerts, ſtrayed through gloomy 
vales, and climbed over ſhaggy mountains, cal- 
ling on men, on heaven, and on earth, for news 
of his beloved. Long did he purſue his fruitleſs 
ſearch ; 
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ſearch ; long were his lamentations repeated only 


by the plaintive voice of echo. At length, be- 


ing overcome with fatigue, and having reached 
the entrance of a cave, which was the reſidence 


of a venerable derviſe, bending beneath the weight 
of years, he ſtopped, to indulge his melancholy 
thoughts, The image of Ouardi was ever preſent 


to his mind, embellifhed with all thoſe nameleſs 


perfections, which the flattering pencil of love 


never fails to beſtow. Yielding to the dictates 


of his paſſion, he exclaimed “ O ye inhabitants 
of this cave, whoever ye be, pity the hapleſs fate 
of a wretched wanderer | Have ye not ſeen the 
lovely object of my affection? Her ſkin is 
whiter than the pureſt alabaſter; her cheeks 
excel the bluſhing beauties of the new-blown 
roſe; her hair, in waving ringlets, hangs over 
her fnowy ſhoulders; her looks are more 


piercing than the tempered ſteel.—Alas ! I have 
loſt her !—Ye inhabitants of this _ cave, 


have ye not ſeen the fair Ouardi?“ 
The dervife, {truck with this portrait, and 


feeling the embers of a flame, that was ſcarcely 


extinguiſhed, glow within his boſom, left his 
prayers to attend the lover. © Young man,” 


ſaid he, © enter this cave, and we will attempt 


the pleaſing taſk of mutual conſolation, We 
are not the only victims of the tyrant Love !— 
Be ſeated, and I will endeavour to find a cure 
for your — Suffer, meanwhile, the ge- 
nial 
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ntal rays of hope to cheer your drooping mind; 
your misfortunes are perhaps drawing near to an 
end: reſt yourſelf, therefore, and accept ſuch 
nouriſhment as my cave affords.” 

The old man, whoſe white beard deſcended to 
his girdle, and whoſe venerable mien enforced 
reſpect, immediately placed before his youthful 
gueſt a ruſtic repaſt, conſiſting of ſweet-fcented 
honey; dates freſh gathered; and luſcious grapes, 
which hung in purple cluſters on the mountain's 
ſide, His beverage was the cold ſtream, pure as 
the virgin cryſtal from the neighbouring brook. 
As ſoon as Anas-Eloujoud had finiſhed his frugal 
meal, the derviſe thus addreſſed him: “ Young 
man, I am pleaſed with your countenance ; and, 
as your heart is exempt from corruption, I am 
anxious to merit your confidence, Liften to my 
ſtory ; it may ſerve to ſoothe your anxiety ; and 
will give me the ſatisfaction of imparting my 
misfortunes to one who is endued with ſufficient 
ſenſibility to beſtow on them the tear of com- 
paſſion, and the ſigh of ſympathy. 

Jam the ſon of the viſier Sarmacand ; my 
father brought me up, amidft the pomp of his 
court, to the noble profeſſion of arms; in which, 
during my early youth, I gained ſuch diſtinction 
as procured me the appointment of commander 
in chief. The reputation I acquired by ſome 
brilliant exploits, excited the hatred of envy; 
dut the protection of my prince, and the credit 
| of 
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of his miniſter, | ſheltered me from its ſtings, 
The rank which I now enjoyed ſatisfied my 
ambition, and gave me content; but love, alas 
was deſtined to interrupt my felicity, and pro- 
mote my deſtruction. The moſt beautiful of all 
the ſultan's ſlaves, having conceived a paſſion 
for me, ſent me an invitation, which the frozen 
breaſt of apathy itſelf could not have lighted, 
In ſhort, ſhe made me the happieſt of mortals; 
and every thought was employed in giving hcr 
the moſt unequivocal proofs of grateful tender- 
neſs : I was loſt in delight. At length, however, 
the keen eye of envy pierced the myſterious vei| 
which concealed our joys; while its malicious 
tongue betrayed us to the monarch, This fatal. 
diſcovery cauſed the ruin of my family, and the 
death of my beloved; while I myſelf, diſguiſed in 
the dreſs of a derviſe, eſcaped the rage of per- 
ſecution, I wandered over the frozen climes of 
Tartary ; deſcended, from the fummits of Tibet, 
into the plains of India; viſited the happy iſles, 
where ſpice and perfumes grow ; then returned 
to the continent ; and, after traverſing all Perſia, 
I retired to this ſolitary retreat, overcome with 
care, fatigue, and melancholy. It is now forty 
years ſince I firſt eſtabliſhed my reſidence in this 
rugged cave. I live on the fruits of yonder date- 
trees, and of theſe vines which decorate the 
mountain ; and the water of the rivulet forms 
my only beverage, Would you believe, my ſon, 

1 that 
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that this long ſpace of time has been inſufficient 
to efface from my heart the image of Nadira ? 
The impreſſion is now as ſtrong as in the days 
of my happineſs; methinks I ſee her lovely ſhade * 
wandering round my lonely cave; hear her me- 
lodious voice break the dread ſilence of the gloomy 
night. Not a day paſſes but I pay her the tear- 
ful tribute of affection; and while I mourn the 
rigour of her fate, I lament my own, which has 
reſerved me for ſeverer trials |!--O Nadira! Na- 
dira ! ſoon ſhall J join thee; ſoon ſhall I terminate i 
a life of miſery !—As for you, my ſon, who have 
but juſt entered on the flowery path, exert your 
courage; and may you be more fortunate than 
me |—But, tell me, what brought you to this 
unfrequented ſpot ?” _ 

Anas-Eloujoud, deeply affected with his ſtory, 
embraced the venerable old man, whoſe face he | "Mi 
bathed with his tears. When he had ſomewhat 9 
recovered from the firſt tranſports of ſympa- | 

| 
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thiſing grief, he thus replied : “ I was born in 15 
the province of Cachemir; but being ſtolen 1 
from my parents by robbers, I was ſold to the 1 
king of the Perſians. That prince, being ſtruck 
with thoſe talents, which the liberal hand of 1 
nature had beſtowed on me, ordered them to be 1 
cultivated with extraordinary care, and brought 
me up to the firſt employments in the ſtate. a; 
thving ſaved his life in battle, at the head of 1 
+ [= Mamalouks, who fought under my W þ1 
an 
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fluence of unlimited power. 
daughter of the viſier, the moſt lovely of all the 
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and having turned the fortune of the day in lis 
favour, I entirely gained his confidence and 
eſteem. At his court, I enjoyed all the ſplendour 
of wealth, the attractions of rank, and the in- 
O my father! the 


virgins of Iſpahan, has inſpired me. with a paſ- 
fion as violent as ever. glowed within the boſom 
of man. I have ſacrificed every thing to my 


love; and, for three whole years, have ſought 


her, by ſea and by land. At the very moment 


when poſſeſſion was about to render me the 


happieſt of mortals, ſhe diſappeared; and | 


' know not to what country her barbarous father 


has baniſhed her.” 

The old derviſe, after remaining ſome time in 
deep meditation, ſuddenly. exclaimed, ** It. the 
knowledge I derive from, my misfortunes deceive 
me not, you will find the object of your adora- 
tion, in an iſland ſituated at the extremity of the 
Perſian Gulph, which belongs to the viſier. 
Ariſe, and follow me !” As he ſaid this, he led 
Anas-Eloujoud over a ſandy plain, whoſe ſur- 
face had been long ſtript of its verdure by the 
devouring heat of the ſun. After a painful march 
of ſeveral hours, they arrived at a narrow path, 
that led to the ſummit of thoſe hills which ſkirt 
the ſouthern banks of the Euphrates, © Do you 
ſee,” ſaid the old man, © yonder noble river, 
rolling its impetuous waves towards the ſea: 
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Deſcend the hill; purſue its courſe, and it will 
bring you oppoſite to the Solitary Iſland, which you 
will know by the lofty mountains that ſurround 
it, When you approach it, turn to the ſouth- 
caſt, as that is the only part in which it is ac- 


ceſſible. The derviſe then embraced the youth- 


ful traveller; and, having offered up vows for 
the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe, returned to his 


dira. 

Anas-Eloujoud thanked his generous hoſt ; 
and, invoking benedictions on his head, de- 
parted, with a heart elated by joy and hope. 
He deſcended ſwiftly into the valley, and reached 
the banks of the river, where he found a bark, 
the owner of which he engaged, by liberal pro- 
miſes, to conduct him to the place of his deſ- 
tination. The ſail was unfurled, and the wind 


them forward with the rapidity of an arrow. 


flocks which embelliſhed the verdant paſtures, 
nor to the ſmiling landſcapes diſſected by rivulets, 
chen which pour into the Euphrates the fulneſs of 
their waves. His heart, animated with a ſingle 
defirez his mind, wholly engroſſed by a ſingle 


his beloved, nothing but the tender Ouardi. 
He had paſſed the mouth of the river, and 
having loſt ſight of land, ſtretched his longing 


eyes 


cave, to lament the loſs of his unfortunate Na- 


ſeconding the impetuoſity of the current, preſſed 


Anas-Eloujoud paid no attention to the numerous 


ſentiment; in all naturè he ſers nothing but 
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diſcovered ſome ſhining objects in the ſkirts of 
the horizon. They were the rocks of the So- 
litary Iſland! He trembled with joy, and his 
ardent fancy overleaped the intermediate ſpace, 
Mindful of the directions he had received from 
the derviſe, he directed the helm to the ſouth- 
eaſt. He approached the iſland, and the moun- 
tains encreaſing, ſoon convinced him he was 


not deceived. At that inſtant, the pilot deſcried 


2 ſmall dark cloud, which, as he knew it to be the 
ſure ſign of a ſtorm, filled his heart with terror, 
He was anxious to return to the coaſt he had left, 
but Anas-Eloujoud compelled him to proceed, 
The cloud, though at firſt almoſt imperceptible, 
gradually encreaſed in bulk, till, like a vaſt chain 
of mountains, it obſcured a part of the firma- 
ment; while, as the wind agitated the waves, 
the ſea acquired a gloomy aſpect, and ſent forth 
2 diſmal noiſe. The rocks became white with 
the foam; the ſtorm raged with redoubled vio- 
lence; the lender bark was one moment raiſed 
to the ſkies, and the next plunged into a deep 
abyſs; death threatened them on every fide, 
The affrighted pilot could no longer ſteer, but 
exclaimed, with a voice expreſſive of horror, that 
they were about to daſh againſt the rocks. Anas- 
Eloujoud had but juſt time to untie his girdle, 
and throw off a part of his dreſs, when a roar- 
ing wave ſhattered the veſſel, and plunged them 

| 2 into 


eyes over the vaſt expanſe of water, when he 
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into the boſom of the ocean. The unhappy 
lover roſe to the ſurface, and exerted his utinoſt 
efforts to gain the neighbouring ſhore, beating, 
with ſinewy arms, the foaming billows. Having 
ſeen the pilot daſhed againſt the rocks, he made 
a long circuit, in order to avoid a ſimilar fate: 
long did he ſtruggle with the impetuous waves 
till at length he felt his limbs grow ſtiff, and hig 
ſtrength forſake him. He made, however, one 
bold effort, which fortunately threw him on a 
| rock, to which he clung with all his force; 
and, as the watery mountains paſled over his 
head, he held his breath, and remained motion- 
lels. By degrees, the fury of the ſtorm ſub- 
ſided; the ſky recovered its wonted ſerenity, and 
the cheerful rays of hope once more beamed on 
the boſom of the wretched lover. After an 
hour's repoſe, he again plunged into the fea, and 
| gained the ſhore, on which he lay for ſome time 
in a ſtate of ſtupefaction; till, his vital heat 
being reſtored by the warmth of the ſun, he re- 
covered ſufficient ſtrength to aſcend the hill, 
where he laid himſelf down in an arbour of 
orange- trees, and fell into a profound ſleep. 

Meanwhile, the fair Ouardi's love acquired 


freſh force, from the obſtacles e ohren its 


gratification. Ever intent on its object, ſhe 
thought of nothing but Anas-Eloujoud; ſhe 
could ſee nothing but his image. Her days were 
paſſed in fruitleſs deſires, and unayailing ſor- 

row. 
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row. Her flaves, in order to amuſe her mind, 
led Her to thoſe enchanted bowers, with hich 
the iſland was covered; while the earth's ſur— 
face exhibited a don verdure, the gratefu! 
produce of perpetual ſpring. The myrtle, the 
orange, the ſcarlet-flowered pomegranate, and 
the Arabian jaſmine, formed, with their ſpread- 


ing branches, a delicious ſhade, Theſe were 


inhabited by cooing turtles, and the little ſong- 
{ters of the grove, who hailed, with their har- 


monious warblings, the riſing od the ſetting ſun, 


Silver rivulets lowed between banks of the moſt 
fragrant lowers. In this delightful ſpot, Ouardi 


indulged her amorous thoughts ; ſhe gathered, 
for her lover, the pomegranate, and the orange; 
ſhe wove a garland of myrtle to embelliſh his 


hair; ſhe preſſed him to fit by her fide on the 
verdant turf, to inhale the balſamic emanations 
of odoriferous plants; while ſhe addreſſed him in 
the warmeſt language of love. But when this 
illuſion vaniſhed, and truth's ſober ray diſpelled 
the miſt which obſcured her reaſon, and her 
eternal ſeparation from Anas-Eloujoud recurred 
to her diſtracted mind, her ſtrength forſook her, 


torrents of tears ſtreamed down her lovely face, 


and a ſettled melancholy took poſſeſſion of her 


heart. For a long time did ſhe flatter herſelf that 


he would diſcover her retreat; but three years, 
paſſed in fruitleſs expectation, having deprived 
hex of that pleaſing hope, ſhe gave herſelf up to 


deſpair, 
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deſpair, and reſolved to attempt her eſcape, 
though at the riſk of being ſwallowed up by the 
waves. At length ſhe found means to elude the 
vigilance of her guards ; and, getting out of a 
window which looked to the fea, ſhe walked 
towards the harbour. At break of day ſheclimbed 
the ſummit of a lofty rock, and caſting her eyes 
over the vaſt expanſe of water, ſhe perceived, 
at a little diſtance, a fiſherman throwing his 
nets. She made a fign to him with her hand- 
kerchief, upon which he immediately failed to- 
wards her ; and when he approached, remained 
for ſome time motionleſs with ſurpriſe, at ſeeing 
a woman of her youth and beauty, arrayed too 
with ſuch magnificence, Wandering in that de- 
ſert place. 

Enter my bark,” faid he; © you have no- 


thing to fear. Are you a On or of the race 
of the Genii? Tell me, e maid; tell me 


who you are, and command your devoted ſlave.“ 


« T am the daughter of a viſier, replied Ou- 


ardi; “ and love has conducted me hither. O 
fiſherman, deign to convey me to the neareſt 
city. Perhaps, I may there gain intelligence of 
my lover. I can no longer ſupport life without 
him!“ She then wiped the tears from her eyes, 

and entered the bark. 

The fiſnherman hoiſted the ſail, and ſung the 
tollowing verſes, which he compoſed extempore. 


"7 7A have ſeen thee, and my heart is inſpired with 


ſenſations, 
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ſenſations, that have been hitherto unknown te 


it. Who can refrain from loving the moſt per- 


fect beauty which adorns the earth? She has a 
right to the homage of all mankind. Her eyes 
ſparkle with celeſtial fire. Her jetty locks de- 
ſcend in wavint ringlets to her feet, and ſhed a 
ſweet perfume all around. This incomparable 


beauty, before whom the trees, as ſhe paſſes, 


bow down their heads, is the maſter- piece of the 


Moſt High!“ 


After failing for three days, a favourable wind 


brought them ſafe into the harbour of Bagdad ; 


that celebrated city, in which commerce and the 
laws proſper, from unremitting encouragement. 
It was then governed by a monarch who diſtri- 
buted juſtice with an impartial hand ; his name 
was Diwan. He had acquired great reputation 
by his military exploits : but beneficence was his 
chief virtue; and in generolity he was unrivalled, 
From the window of his palace he beheld the 
lovely Ouardi, and was ſtruck with her beauty: 
aſtoniſhed at ſeeing a young maid fo richly dreſ- 
ſed, in a fiſherman's bark, he ſent two of his 
ſlaves to her with a conſolatory meſſage. © Come,” 
ſaid they, © to ſpeak to the ſultan, our matter : 
he is of a generous nature; and they who place 
themſelves under his protection, are ſecure from 


danger, or inſult.” Ouardi followed them to 


the palace with trembling ſteps; and being con- 
ducted into the king's preſence, ſhe kiſſed his 


hand, 
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hand, while the tears owed from her eyes, and 
her boſom ſwelled with deſpair. 

© Lovely maid,” ſaid the monarch, ©* what 
accident has brought you to this place? Has ſome 
ruffian carried you oft by force? or are you the 
hapleſs victim of love? Tell me your name, 
who is your father, and where the place of your 
birth?“ 

Sublime Emperor,” anſwered ſhe, my 
name is Ouardi, and my birth illuſtrious, my 
father being ſprung from a race of kings, His 
authority is extenſive : when he appears in pub- 
lic, he is attended by two thouſand lances. He 
is called Ibrahim; he is viſier to the Sulta. Cha- 
mier, who governs the kingdom of Iſpahan. A 
fatal paſſion which I conceived for a young noble- 
man of his court, is the cauſe of my diſgrace, 
my baniſhment, and my. tears. Alas! when 1 
firſt knew Love, I was ignorant of the torments 
he gives birth to. My lover's name is Anas- 
Eloujoud: in grace, in talents, and in courage, 
he excels all the youths of the age. My union 
with him can alone remove the cauſe of my ſor- 
row.“ | 

„Let the viſier be called,” ſaid the ſultan. 
Prince, I am here in readineſs to execute your 
orders. — “ Take eighty camels, load them with 
the richeſt ſtuffs, and inſtantly repair to the Sul- 
tan Chamier. Say to him—< The Emperor Di- 
wan greets thee : he aſks thee a favour, Send 
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him Anas-Eloujoud : he is defirous of ſeeing 2 
nobleman of whom report ſpeaks ſo highly.” 
The viſier obeyed, and departed. 

The ſun, diſengaged from the vapours of the 
horizon, ſhed waves of light over the earth; giv- 
ing new life to plants, and joy to animated be- 
ings. Already had -he completed a third of his 
career, when the ſhrill notes of the feathered 
ſongſters, celebrating his preſence, awakened 
Anas-Eloujoud ; who had dreamed, during the 
night, that he ſaw the fair Ouardi approach him, 
and in kind accents invite him to follow her. 
After many uſeleſs efforts to awake him, ſhe plun- 
ged into the waves, making the air reſound with 
her piaintive cries. He now aroſe, with his 
mind ſtill diſturbed by his dream; and, having 
left the arbour, diſcovered a caſtle, built in the 


middle of the iſland. A ray of hope EAR Y YU 


drooping courage, as he walked with trembling 


Reps towards that aſylum which had fo long 


concealed his beloved. When he arrived at the 
gate, a ſurly porter thus addreſſed him“ Whence 


come you? whither are you going? and what is 


your deſign? No ftranger, without the riſk of 
his life, can enter this ſolitude. Speak, and de- 
clare the truth.” - 

« | am an unfortunate merchant,” anſwered 
Anas-Eloujoud. ** I had a veſſel laden with ilk, 


which the late ſtorm has. ſhipwrecked on the 


neighbouring rocks; and 1 am the only perſon 
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who eſcaped. Behold this cloak, which ſcarcely 


ſuffices to cover my nakedneſs: it is all that re- 


mains of my whole fortune.” The porter, 
moved by his ſtory, ſuffered him to enter. A 
profound- filence prevailed through the various 
courts of the palace, which he traverſed, with 
anxious ſtep, without meeting a ſingle perſon, 
all the ſlaves being engaged in ſearch of their 
miſtreſs. As he entered thoſe delightful bowers 
which Ouardi had juſt quitted, he perceived the 
cypher of his miſtreſs, cut by the ſide of his own, 
in the bark of. the orange-trecs; and their names 
were interwoven in different places. He no 
longer doubts that the object of his adoration 
is near at hand: his heart palpitates with fear 
and hope; he is at a loſs whither to direct his 
ſteps; now running through the winding laby- 
rinths which encloſe the bower, and now ſtop- 
ping with attentive ear to catch each vagrant 


ſound, which he fondly hopes will prove the 


voice of his divinity. The gentle murmur of 
the diſtant wave alarms his heart ; he ſhudders 
at the ruſtling leaves, moved by the mild breath 
of Zephyr: the ſmalleſt noiſe inſpires him with 
dread ; and his ſenſes are in a ſtate of inexpreſſible 
agitation as he walks through the groves, beneath 
whole grateful ſhades the fair Ouardi had repoſed 
her lovely limbs. As he wandered ahout the 
gardens, he met Ouardi's attendants, who were 
fearching after their miſtreſs. At the ſight of a 
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man they ſtarted back with terror. Do not be 
afraid,” ſaid Anas-Eloujoud ; “ you have nothing 
to fear from an unfortunate ſtranger, who has 
been ſhipwrecked on this ſolitary coaſt, But 
whence thoſe tears ?—” Alas !“ ſaid they, © the 
vitier of a great king had entruſted his daughter 
to our care; and laſt night ſhe elud<d our vigi- 
lance, and effected her eſcape. All our cndca- 
vours to find her have proved fruitleſs. When 
the viſier ſhall be apprized of this event, he will 
order us all to be put to death!“ Anas-Eloujoud 
was now convinced that this iſland had been the 
place of his lover's conhnement; and he therefore 
joined in the purſuit. | 

reared s viſier had, in the mean time, arrived 
at the court of Iſpahan; and, having obtained an 
21dence of the Sultan Chamier, thus addreſſed 
him“ Magnificent Emperor, the Sultan Diwan 
has ſent me to greet thee in his name; and to 
regueſt that thou wouldſt ſuffer Anas-Eloujoud, 
whoſe talents and explcits are the theme of uni- 
verſal commendation, to accompany me to his 
court. Accept the congratulations of my maker, 
and eighty camels loaded with riches. Theſe 
preſents, ample as they are, are ſtill far beneath 
thy power and thy majeſty.” 

Alas!“ exclaimed Chamier, © where is Anas- 


Eloujoud to be found? Three years have now 


elapſed fince he firſt diſappeared ; during which 
time, all my attempts to diſcover his retreat 
have 
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have proved fruitleſs, He was general of my 
armies, and my grand cup-bearer.” 

Glorious Emperor !”* replied the ambaſſador, 
a young maiden is lately arrived at Bagdad, who 
calls herſelf the Princeſs Ouardi. She loves 
Anas-Eloujoud, and mourns his abſence.” — 
* She muſt have occaſioned his flight,“ faid the 
ſultan ; let her father be brought before me.”— 
“» Behold me at your feet,“ ſaid the viſier. If 
thou doſt not depart, this inſtant, in ſearch of 
Anas-Eloujoud, and bring him back with thee, 
thou ſhalt feel the effects of my vengeance : thee 
and thy whole race will I deſtroy.” 

The father of Ouardi ist out for the Solitary 
Iſland ; and the ambaſſador of Diwan returned to 
Bagdad, to give an account of his embaſſy, The 
news: of Anas-Eloujoud's flight, and the uncer- 
tainty of his fate, gave freſh ſubject of uneaſineſ. 
to the beautiful Ouardi : ſhe not only trembled 
for his life, but for that of her father. The 
kindneſs of the Prince, who had received her ſo 
graciouſly ; the magnificent palace which he had 
aſſigned her for her reſidence; the ſuperb gardens 
that ſurrounded it; the numerous flayes who 
were appointed to attend her; in ſhort, all the 
luxuries ſhe enjoyed, were incapable of affording 
the ſmalleſt mitigation to her grief. Alas! can 


the heart, that has loſt the object of its affec- 


tions, admit of conſolation ? “ Unhappy love!“ 
would ſhe frequently exclaim ; “ delicious ſenti- 
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ment! which I received as the pureſt ſource of 
voluptuouſneſs, why art thou ſo fertile in pains ? 
I am baniſhed from my family; I have left a 
mother to mourn my lots ;. I have endangered the 
life of a father, who cheriſhed me with the utmoſt 
tervour of paternal fondneſs: and yet all theſe 
misfortunes united would be inſufficient to make 
me renounce my lover. The more I endeavour 
to tear his image from my heart, the deeper docs 
the dear impreſſion fink. I wiſh to forget, but 
continue to adore, Should he fall a victim to the 


fatal paſſion which I have raiſed in his boſom !— 


Alas !—day and night do I torment myſelf with 
painful conjectures, and unavailing lamentations. 
O death! approach, and put an end to my ſuf- 


ferings !” Thus did the amorous Ouardi vent 


her grief in complaints. 


The viſier Ibrahim arrived at the Solitary Iſland, 
and found his ſlaves in tears. Wretches !”- 


ſaid he, what have ye done with my daugh- 
ter?“ My lord, we have merited death! Our 
miſtreſs has eluded our vigilance, and profited by 


the darkneſs of the night to effect her eſcape. 


We have in vain endeavoured to diſcover her 


retreat, though aſſiſted in our ſearch by a mer- 
chant who was caſt away on the iſland,” —©© You, 


ſhall feel the effects of my vengeance !” ſaid the 
viſier. But who is this ſtranger ??*—*< We 


know him not, my lord: he ſays that his ſhip: 


was driven by a ſtorm on the rocks which ſur- 
round 
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round the iſland, where it was daſhed to pieces, 
and his whole fortune loſt in the ſea. This 
diſaſter ſeems to have deprived him of his ſenſes. 
Deep ſighs iſſue from his boſom ; he rolls himſelf 
upon the ſand; and fometimes glews his lips to 
the bark of the trees.“ Bring him hither.” 
At theſe words, one of the ſlaves departed in 
ſearch of Anas»Eloujoud, whom ſhe found 
in the garden, deeply involved in thought. 
« Stranger,” © ſaid ſhe, follow me; the viſier re- 
quires your preſence.” Though he ſtarted at 
the name of viſier, he determined to obey the 
ſummons. Ibrahim immediately recollected him, 
notwithſtanding the change of his dreſs, and the 
alteration made in his countenance by the cor- 
roding hand of ſorrow. 
« Unhappy youth!“ ſaid he, © to what dread- 
ful evils has thy imprudence expoſed us! Give 
me back my daughter, the honour of my houſe, 
and the conſolation of my old age. Thou haſt 
loft her! She is now wandering about, from city 
to city, like a deſerted victim; while the ſultan + 
demands my life as. the puniſhment of thy 
crime.” ““ O my father!“ ' replied Anas-Elous- - 
joud, “do not inſult the fair Ouardi; but par- 
don the violence of that paſſion which has led us 
aſtray: Look on me as your ſon; my utmoſt 
efforts ſhall be exerted to merit that title : but do 
not require the ſacrifice of a ſentiment which” no 
power on earth ſhall compel me to renounce.” 
© X Theſe 
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Theſe affectionate expreſſions difarmed the anger 
_ of Ibrahim, who embraced the man that had called 
him father, while they mingled their ſighs to- 
gether. He obliged him to exchange his garment 
for one of filk and gold, placed a rich ſcimitar at 
his fide, covered his head with a turban adorned * 
| with precious ſtones, and then made the neceſſary 
preparations for embarking him to Iſpahan. 
Anas-Eloujoud, when bathed, perfumed, and 
thus ſuperbly arrayed, {till eclipſed in beauty all 
the young nobles of the court. His cheek, in- 
deed, had leſs colour, and his eyes leſs vivacity, 
than before; but the paleneſs of his countenance, 
and the languor of his looks, gave him an in- 
terciting appearance, which influenced in his fa- 
vour all thoſe who beheld him. When he had 
taken two days reſt, Ibrahim ſaid to him“ The 
ſulten has commanded me to conduct you to his 
court; and I have not the ſmalleſt doubt but he 
will ſanction with his conſent your marriage with 
my unhappy daughter, who is now pafiing her 
days in forrow. She has retired to the court of 
the Emperor Diwan, who intereſts himſelf in 
her fate: he retains her in his palace; and has 
ſent an ambaſiador 'to our ſublime maſter, in 
order to obtain his permiſſion for you to repair 
to Bagdad,” —““ Let us fly thither inſtantane- 
ouſly !” ſaid Anas-Eloujoud, “ fince there re- 
ſides the object of my affections. Do not let us 
return to Iſpahan !''— But Chamier has ordered 


me 
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me to return; and my death will be the conſe- 
ſequence of my diſobedience.” -“ I no longer 


oppoſe your deſign : but are we ſure of meeting 


with a favourable reception?“ 

The preſentimens of the grand cup-bearer were 
founded in reaſon, The courtiers dreaded his 
return, from an apprehenſion that he would once 
more monopolize the favour of their prince, 
That monarch was now ſurrounded by a crowd 
of nobles, who, actuated by motives of envy, 
eagerly embraced the prefent opportunity to ca- 
lumniate 'the man, whoſe talents, virtues, and 
glory, had long eclipſed them all. They repre- 
ſented him as a young debauchee, who, forget- 


ful of the favours he had received from his ſove- 


reign, had baſely deferted him, for the purpoſe 
of following an abandoned miſtreſs, They in- 
ſinuated, that Ibrahim had entered into a ſecret 
correſpondence with the enemies of the ſtate— 
that he had concluded a treaty with the ambitious 
Diwan, with the view: of placing the crown of 
Perſia on his own head, and of tranſmitting it to 
Anas-Eloujoud, by giving him his daughter in 
marriage. They perſuaded him that the embaſſy 
from the king of Bagdad was intended for the ſole 
purpoſe of reconnoitring the ſtate of his domi- 
nions, in order to attack them whenever a favour- 
able opportunity ſhould occur. The chiefs of 
the Mamlouks, whom Anas-Eloujoud had, more 
than once led on to victory, had alone the juſtice 
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to ſhew, by their gloomy ſilence, their diſap- 
probation of theſe calumnious aſſertions, But 
the conſequence of their honeſt zeal was, an ac- 
cuſation exhibited againſt them as accomplices, 
which cauſed ſeveral of them to be diſgraced. 
The perfidious courtiers having thus excited 
the reſentment of the prince againſt two of his 
moſt faithful ſubjects, and fearing that they might 
be able to juſtify their conduct, obtained an order 
to arreſt them before they entered the capital. 
The viſier and the grand cup-bearer directed 
their ſteps towards Iſpahan. Anas-Eloujoud, 
borne on the wings of hope, regaled his imagi- 
nation with the pleaſing proſpect of a ſpeedy 


union with his beloved miſtreſs. Before his de- 
parture, he had written the following letter. © O 


thou, who firſt madeſt me feel the power of love, 
dry up thy tears; our griefs are near at an end. 
For the ſpace of three years, we have experienced 


all the rigours of adverſity ; but the moment ap- 
| proackes, when happineſs, unſullied happineſs, 


Hall be our lot. The ſultan has ſent for me; and 
he will doubtleſs ſanction our union by his appro- 
bation. Will it then be permitted us to taite the 
ſweets of love, exempt from the fear of interrup- 


tion? I have viſited thoſe delightful bowers, 


where our names had been engraven by thy hand, 


on the bark of the orange-trees. I covered them 


with kiſſes; they had been blefled with thy pre- 
ſence; I inhaled, with the breeze, thy odoriferous 


breath, 
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breath, which had imparted additional ſweetneſs 
to every flower ;—ah | happy flowers! they had 
been touched by the hand of Ouardi ! Life of my 

life] our woes are paſt, we ſhall now be united, 
never more to part.” The faithful meſſenger to 


whoſe care he entruſted this letter, conveyed it 
ſafe to Bagdad. 


The two travellers, in the mean time, con- 
tinued their route to Iſpaban, and had approached 
within half a day's journey of the city, when they 
were arreſted in the king's name, by a troop of 
royal guards: in vain. did they remonſtrate, in 
vain attempt to reſiſt ; they were overpowered by 
numbers, and conducted to a ſtrong caſtle, where 
they were cloſely confined. This was a ſtroke 
for which they were wholly unprepared; it almoſt 
deprived them of their ſenſes; they mingled their 
tears together, but neither of them poſſeſſed the 
power of utterance. 

The fair Ouardi, having received her lover's 
epiſtle, read it a hundred times, and as often 
covered it with kiſſes: I ſhall again then behold 
the delight of my life; ſhall preſs him to my fond 
boſom, and conſole him for all the ills he has ex- 
perienced ! My father has pardoned him; I ſhall 
be reſtored to my family! I ſhall dry up the tears 
of her who gave me birth, and watched over my 

infancy Love] what a torrent of pleaſures doſt 
thou pour in upon my ſoul! But ſhould the ſul- 
tan detain my Anas-Eloujoud | Impoſſible ! he 

never 
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never can render him wretched, who was always 
the object of his eſteem. . From that moment, ſhe 
gave herſelf up to thoſe amuſements which her 
companions had been ſtudious to provide for her 
pleaſure; ſhe ſuffered her ſlaves to dance in her 
preſence, and liſtened to the tender airs they ſang. 
Often, ſeated beneath a bower ſhaded by orange 
trees that were loaded with bloſſoms and with 
fruit, would ſhe accompany her melodious voice 
with the cithern. The paſſion which impreg- 
nated her words, paſſed into the boſoms of all 
who heard her: while ſhe ſang, an univerſal 
ſilence prevailed ; the birds ſuſpended their notes; 
Zephyr retained his breath; the fugitive ſtream 
forgot its murmur; and Echo joyfully repeated 
the harmonious ſounds, The ſultan frequently 
came to hear her ſing, and liſtened to her, whole 
hours, with rapture, 
Hope had reſtored to Ouadi the primitive 
ſplendour of her beauty : at all the feſtivals given 
by the ſultan, her grace and agility were the 
theme of univerſal applauſe ; whenever ſhe ap- 
peared in public, a murmur of approbation was 
heard from every quarter ; whenever ſhe ſpoke, 
the brilliancy of her wit delighted, all who heard 
her. Such a combination of charms made a 
deep impreſſion on the heart of Diwan; but his 
generofity was ſuperior to his love, and he had 
ſworn, by his head, to make Ouardi happy. 
After waiting a month to ſee the promiſes of 
| Anas- 


— 
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Anas-Eloujoud fulfilled, her joy began to give 
way to alarm ; her fleep was interrupted by hor- 
rid dreams: in the day, ſhe aſcended the terrace 
of the palace, and caſt her eyes towards Iſpahan, 
in the hope of diſcovering the retinue of her 
lover; every object ſhe perceived, made her 
tremble with pleaſure. Often would her wary 
eyes repreſent to her a troop of cavaliers, richly 
clothed, galloping towards the walls of Bagdad— 
It was Anas-Eloujoud—ſhe knew his features— 
her heart palpitated with exceſs of joy. But the 
flattering charm was ſoon diſpelled, and ſhe was 
again plunged in the deepeſt melancholy. Un- 
able any longer to bear this dreadful ſtate of ſuſ- 
pence, ſhe called one of the officers of her houſe- 
hold, whom ſhe ordered to aſſume the diſguiſe 
of a Perſian, and haſten to Iſpahan, that he might 
bring her news of Anas-Eloujoud and her father, 
No ſooner was he departed, than her ſupplications 
were offered to heaven for his return. 

The daughter of the viſier had loſt her cheer- 
fulneſs; abſorbed in gloomy thought, ſhe fled 
the tumult of the court, and ſhut herſelf up in 
her palace, that ſhe might give a free vent to her 
grief, Her mind was haunted by the moſt hide- 
ous phantoms ; every day did ſhe meaſure the 
ſpace which ſeparates. Bagdad from Iſpahan, and 
accuſed the ſlowneſs of her meſſenger, At length 
he arrived; © Well, what news doſt thou bring?“ 
{aid Quardi with precipitation. The meſienger, 

| after 
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14 after proſtrating himſelf before her, and touching 
i" the carpet with his forehead, replied—< Princeſs, 
a_ the viſier your father is depoſed and impriſoned ; 
Anas-Eloujoud is involved in his diſgrace : the 
people lament their fate ; but their enemies are 
powerful, and it is much feared they will carry 
their vengeance ſtill farther.” At this news the 
wretched Ouardi fell, ſenſeleſs, on the floor, 
Her attendants endeavoured to reſtore her to life, 
by rubbing. her temples with ſpirits : ©*© Barba- 
rians !”” ſhe exclaimed with a feeble voice, © what. 
are ye about? Oh! ſuffer me to die]! She then 
_ Cloſed her eyes, and remained, for a conſiderable 
time, without ſenſe or motion. When ſhe re- 
covered from her fwoon, ſhe ſhed a torrent of 
tears; and, beating her boſom, reproached her- 
ſelf with having occaſioned the death of her fa- 
ther, and of her lover. Her women exhauſted, 
in vain, every ſource of confolation; the violence 
of her deſpair was too great to admit of comfort, 
But on a. ſudden her tears ceaſed to flow; ſhe 
checked her ſighs; her looks became fixed; and 
ſhe appeared to be loſt in profound meditation; 
while the ſame gloomy ſilence was obſerved by 
all around her. At length ſhe ſpake; and, order- 
ing her moſt ſumptuous garments to be brought, 
told her women to dreſs her. She was inſtantly , 
obeyed; they plaited and perfumed her ebon 
locks, fixed two creſcents of fine pearls on her 
temples, and placed on her head a Cachemirian 
| | op ſhaw], 
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maul, embelliſhed: with a circle of diamonds, 
A flowing robe of celeſtial blue encloſed her waiſt, 
and ſhewed her heavenly boſom's beauteous form; 
a rich girdle, buckled looſely round her, hung 
negligently down below her knee; and a veil of 
ſnowy white, richly embroidered, concealed her 
charms, Thus arrayed, ſhe called the principal 
officer of her houſehold, and ordered him to go to. 
the ſultan, and in her. name demand a ſecret au- 
dience, 

The emperor immediately commanded the eu- 
nuchs to fetch the princeſs, and conduct her to 
his palace. Miſram was prompt to obey. The 
beauteous Ouardi bowed, as ſhe entered the ſul- 
tan's apartment, and was going to throw herſelf. 
at the feet of her benefactor: but Diwan pre- 
vented her; and having placed her at his ſide, en- 
quired the ſ ubject of her viſit, and aſked her what 
tavour it was in his power to grant her. 1 he: 
daughter of the viſier, after remaining ſilent for 
ſome minutes, from inability to utter her ſenti- 
ments, made an effort to ſpeak, and thus ad- 
dreſſed him: Mighty ſovereign, my heart is 
impreſſed with a due ſenſe of thy goodneſs, and 
my life will be too ſhort to expreſs the fulneſs 
of my gratitude : but, alas! I am iti} miſerable; 
my father and my lover are impriſoned, through 
the calumnious accuſations of thoſe who. envied 
their greatneſs ;_ and they, will ſoon be put to 
death, unleſs thy powerf ul protection be inter- 

poſed, 
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poſed, to ſnatch them from deſtruction. Mag- 
nanimous emperor, as a farther proof of thy 


kindneſs to Ouardi, deign to lengthen her days, 
by the preſervation of their lives.“ 

The ſultan was deeply affected with this dif- 
courſe; he had known the power of love, and 
could feel for the fate of the wretched, Ouardi's 
tears only ſerved to render her more intereſting ; 
he confeſſed the power of her charms, and nobly 
reſolved to crown the protection he had afforded 
her, by ſaving the object of her aff ections: be- 
ſides, he regarded the refuſal of the ſultan Cha- 
mier as an afront which required the ſcvereſt 
vengeance. He therefore ordered his viſier to 
depart for Perſia, to demand, in his name, the 
releaſe of the two prifoners, and to ſend him the 
anſwer of Chamier without delay. Theſe marks 
of attention, joined to the conſolitory diſcourſe 
of Diwan, allayed the grief of the princeſs, who 
returned to her palace, accompanied by Hope, 
the beſt companion of the wretched. 

But the anxious fears of Quardi, were ſoon 
renewed; ſometimes ſhe ſaw the executioner on 
the point of ſhedding that-blood, which ſhe would 
gladly have ſaved at the expence of her own; at 
others, ſhe flattered herſelf that Diwan's en- 
treaties would be complied with, Hope and fear 
| bore alternate ſway in her mind, and each of 


them occaſioned the moſt violent agitation. 


ay _w appeared an age to her; and the 
weight 
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weight of ſuſpenſe, at length, became inſup- 
portable. Such is the fate of thoſe who are en- 
dued with ſenſibility ; all their pleaſures are pur- 
chaſed with torments ; but one moment of ecſtatic 
bliſs makes them forget whole years of misfor- 
tune. | 

When the viſier arrived on the frontiers of 
Perſia, he made known the purport of his journey 
to the ſultan Chamier, and aſked his permiſſion 


to repair to Iſpahan, that he might treat with him 


for the liberty of the two priſoners. The counſel 
accordingly aſſembled; but the enemies of Ibra- 
him and Anas-Eloujoud prevailed ; they repre- 
ſented the ambaſſador from Bagdad as a danger- 
ous emiſſary, who came for the purpoſe of pro- 
moting an inſurrection in their favour. They 
maintained, that a rebellion was on the point of 


breaking out, that the life of the monarch was in 


danger, and the ſceptre about to paſs into other 
hands. The Emperor trembled in his palace; 
and orders were ſent to the ambaſſador to return 
without delay. The two innocent captives were 
confined more cloſely, and the propriety of ſa- 
crificing their lives to the public ſafety was ſub- 
mitted to the diſcuſſion of the council. A courier, 
in the mean time, being diſpatched to Bagdad, 
with intelligence of theſe events, the ſultan Di- 
wan immediately determined to enforce his de- 
mands; for which purpoſe he aſſembled his war- 

| | ri0ts, 
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riors, and in a few days began his march towards 
Perſia, at the head of an hundred thouſand men. 
The Sultan, on his departure, ſent a meſlage 
to Ouardi, requeſting her to dry up her tears, 
and promiſing to releaſe her father and her lover; 
but this promiſe filled her heart with additional 
terrors, as it convinced her the evil muſt be great 
to require fo deſperate a remedy. She addrefied 
her vows to heaven for the proſperity of the Sultan's 
arms: and continually. reproached herſelf with. 
her love, as if the conſequences it had produced, 
rendered it criminal, 
The Emperor of Bagdad arrived on the. enemy's 
frontiers, after diſperſing the different bodies of 
troops which had been ſent to oppoſe his paſſage. 
Like an impetuous river, which, having broken 
down its banks, carries away the flocks, the ſhep-- 
herds, and the villages, he had overturned ram- 
parts, maſſacred whole armies, and now directed 
his march to the gates of. Iſpahan. When he 
came to that extenſive plain, from whence the 
lofty towers of the capital are diſcerned, in the 
diſtant horizon, he ſaw two hundred thouſand men 
drawn up in battle array, for the purpoſe of im- 
peding his further progreſs... Sixty thouſand. 
horſe, poſted on the wings, only waited for the 
ſignal of battle to begin the attack. The Sultan. 
appeared in the center, ſurrounded by a choſen. 
corps, and mounted on a ſuperb charger. The 
: ſquadrons; 
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ſquadrons appeared like a foreſt of lances; the 
brazen ſhields and helmets reflected from afar the 
rays of the ſun ; the neighing of horſes, and the 
ſounds of drums and trumpets, inſpired every 
generous ſoul with martial ardour, and filled the 


boſom of the coward with alarm. The intrepid 


Diwan was not diſmayed at the number of his 
enemies; but, in order to prevent the effuſion of 
blood, he ſent a herald to the king of the Perſians, 


to inform him that he would withdraw his troops, 
and reſtore the places he had conquered, on con- 


dition that Anas-Eloujoud and Ibrahim ſhould be 


delivered up to him. This ſtep, however, was 
regarded as the effect of fear ; and his meſſenger, 
in violation of the law of nations, was put to 
death. This barbarous action excited univerſal 
indignation, and a general cry of vengeance was 
heard throughout the army. The Emperor Di- 
wan made a prudent diſpoſition of -his troops, and 
placed his light cavalry in the wings, to prevent 
their being ſurrounded. He poſted himſelf in 
the center, oppoſite to Chamier, at the head of ten 
thouſand Mamlouks, trained from their infancy 
to the uſe of arms. The two armies being put in 
motion, the advanced troops commenced the at- 
tack ; the air was darkened with clouds of arrows 
the earth reſounded beneath the-horſes feet ; the 
combatants were enveloped in whirlwinds of duſt, 
On every ſide were heard the ſhouts of the war- 
riors, the claſhing of — and the 3 of 
ances, 
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lances. The demon of war filled every heart 
with rage, while the angel of death, flying from 
rank to rank, ſingled out his victims; the earth 
became red with ſtreams of blood; and men, and 
dying horſes, lay, in confuſed heaps, about the 
plain, Victory long remained doubtful, now fa- 
vouring the Perſians, who repulſed their enemies; 
now paſling over to the people of Bagdad, who 
ſpread diſmay among the inhabitants of Iſpahan, 
At length, ſhe appeared to decide in favour of the 
moſt numerous, and the troops of Diwan began to 
give way; the ranks of infantry were already 
broken, though the corps which he headed in 
perſon ſtil] continued to fight; the horſemen, en- 

couraged by the example of their ſovereign, re- 
pelled all the attacks of the enemy, with aſto- 
niſhing intrepidity. He was ſoon, however, ſur- 
rounded; when, undiſmayed at the danger which 
ed him, he reſolved to loſe his lite, rather 
than quit the field. 

At that moment a youthful warrior, hke the 
god of- battles, cut his way through the Perſians, 
followed by two thouſand horſe; he mowed down 
their battalions, and marked his paſſage with 
terror, and with death :—It was Anas-Eloujoud ! 
His brave companions, ' the Mamlouks, who 
loved him in the time of his glory, and who de- 
plored his misfortunes, had left the army at the 
commencement of the battle, and releafing him 
from confinement, came to fight under his orders, 


Rouſcd 
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Rouſed on by love and<revenge, he performed 
prodigies of valour; he rallied the flying troops, 
and repulſing the vanquiſhers, made his way to 
the corps which was commanded by the valiant 
Diwan. „Prince, ſaid he, let us fly to victory.“ 
He then ruſhed into the thickeſt of the fight, and 
preſſing forward to the royal battalion of Iſpahan, 
made it retreat. It ſeemed as if the warriors of 
Bagdad had received ſome ſupernatural] aid ; they 
returned to their ſtandards, followed their in- 


.trepid leader, and falling on the ſcattered troops, 


compelled them to ſeek for ſafety in light. The 
confuſion now became general ; and Chamier, 
with difficulty, eſcaped to his capital with the re- 
mains of his army. Thither he was purſued, 
and he found himſelf conſtrained to purchaſe the 
poſſeſſion of his dominions by an annual tribute. 
Anas-Eloujoud, after he had embraced the gene- 
rous Diwan, who loaded him with praiſes, wrote 
the following billet to his miſtreſs, on the field 
of battle: ** Ibrahim and myſelf are ſafe; we 
have fought under the colours of the invincible 
Diwan, and victory has declared in our favour, 
Light of my life, rejoice, for our misfortunes 
are at an end: all that thou holdeſt dear in the 
world will be reſtored to thee; enjoy the happineſs 
which awaits us: : conſtancy is now crowned by 
love; I fly to thy arms!“ ; 

The meſſenger arrived with joy on his counte- 


nance, and; having proſtrated himſelf at the feet 


of 
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of the Princeſs, delivered the letter of her lover. 
No ſooner did ſhe begin to read it, than her head 
became giddy, and her reaſon forſook her. When 
Ouardi had recovered her ſegſes, ſhe read the 
letter ſeveral times, before ſhe could be con- 
vinced of its reality. She then ſaid to the meſ- 
ſenger—*< Is the news thou bringeſt me true? 
Doſt thou know Anas-Eloujoud ? Did he give 
| thee this letter“ Princeſs, I fought by his 
ſide; and with that valiant hand which conquered 
the foes, I faw him write this billet, which he 
ordered me to bring to you without delay.“ She 
now commanded her attendants to reward the 
meſſenger; and taking a ſtring of emeralds from 
ber hair, ſaid, © Return to your maſter; carry 
him this token of my joy; let him fix it to his 
turban; it is a preſent worthy to embelliſh the 
head of a conqueror.” The meſſenger departed ; 
and the-beauteous Ouardi gave a looſe to the ex- 
treme pleaſure: which this happy news had oc- 
caſioned; a hundred times ſhe read the letter of 
her lover, a hundred times ſhe preſſed it to her 
heart, and covered it with tears and kiſſes. 
- _ Meanwhile the Sultan approached at the head 
of his army, mounted on a ſuperb courſer, who 
proudly pranced the ground, and made the bit 
of his bridle white with foam, while his long 
mane floated in the wind, and his eyes darted 
lightning. Anas-Eloujoud advanced at his right 
hand, with a * helmet on hh head, and 
clothed 
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clothed in the habit of a warrior: the two vi- 
ſiers followed, and all the troops filed off in good 
order, with colours flying, amidſt the joyful ac- 
clamations of the people. This triumphal band 
paſſed under the window of Ouardi, who beheld 
| her father, the Sultan, and her lover. It was 
| the happieſt moment of her life; with what ecſtaſy 
i did ſhe contemplate all that was dear to her on 
. earth! Love, in her heart, ſtill acquired addi- 
1 tional charms from the ſplendour of glory. 
F While the warriors were conducting the Sultan 
0 to his palace, the mother of Ouardi arrived in a 
litter, ſupported by camels; when this amiable 
daughter deſcended the ſtairs, with precipitation, 
and threw herſelf at her feet, which ſhe bathed 
with her tears, then preſſing her in her arms, en- 
treated her to forgive all her paſt offences. My 
daughter, they are forgotten; I ſhall now die 
content, ſince I have the happineſs of ſeeing you 
again, "Thy exile had embittered my life; what 
torrents of tears has it cauſed me to ſhed IAt 
length, however, I preſs my daughter to the 
boſum which nouriſhed her; I pardon her paſt 
errors, and eſteem myſelf the happieft of parents.“ 
While they were mutually enjoying theſe delight- 
ful ſenſations, which nature has implanted in the 
breaſt of man, to conſole him for all the pains he 
is doomed to experience, the Sultan, accom- 
panied by old Ibrahim, entered the apartment. 
Ouardi proftrated herſelf before him; but the 


* | emperor 
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emperor immediately raiſed her from the ground, 


and told her to embrace the viſier. She then threw 


herſelf into the arms of her father; and the old 
man, overcome with joy, ſaid to her, There 


is the magnanimous Sultan, to whom we are in- 
debted for our lives: return him thanks, my 


daughter.” But the heart of Ouardi was too 
full for utterance ; her animated looks, her heav- 
ing boſom, and her flowing tears, were alone ca- 
pable of expreſſing her gratitude. | 
<« Your father,” added the ſultan, “ ſhall be 
my ſecond viſier. Anas-Eloujoud ſhall occupy, 
about my perſon, the ſame poſt which he enjoyed 
in Perſia: I now appoint him commander in 
chief of my armies : prepare yourſelf, therefore, 
to receive his hand; to-morrow at ſunſet, he 
{ſhall become your huſband, This palace, with 
a hundred thouſand ſequins, ſhall be Ouardi's 
dower ; it is juſt ſhe ſhould receive a compen- 
ſation for the ills ſhe has experienced,” When 
he had ſaid this, he retired. The viſier and his 
daughter kiſſed his hand, and offered up a thou- 
ſan& vows for the proſperity of his reign. This 


happy family paſſed a great part of the night in the 


pleaſing taſk of mutual conſolation, in congratu- 
lating themſelves on the unexpected felicity which 
now awaited them, and in enjoying the grateful 
ſentiments of parenta] affection and filial piety, 
Ouardi was too deeply affected to taſte of re- 


poſe ; her happineſs exceeded her moſt ſanguine 


hopes. 
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hopes. In the midſt of her tranſports, ſhe was 
often tempted to believe ſhe was in a dream; 
her whole ſoul was abſorbed in contemplation vn 
the delightful pleaſures of love, Anas-Eloujoud, 
crowned by victory, appeared to her as a god; 
and ſhe began to fear that her beauty was inade- 
quate to ſecure his affections. Before the morn- 
ing dawned, ſhe called her women, and gave 
orders about her dreſs. Although her charms had 
received no refreſhment from the balm of ſleep, 
the contentment which cheered her heart, ani- 
mated her features, and the roſes of her cheeks re- 
covered their primitive ſplendor. Love had fixed 
his torch in her eyes; and if her long ſufferings 
had left any ſlender traces of melancholy on her 
countenance, far from proving prejudicial to her 
beauty, they only ſerved to render it more af- 
fecting. As ſoon as ſhe was dreſſed in her ſump- 
tuous robes, and her face was concealed from the 
eyes of men, by a ſplendid veil, embroidered with 
gold and precious ſtones, ſhe went in pomp to the 
bath, which had been prepared for her reception. 
Two troops of youthful maidens,. arrayed in 
ſilken garments, ſang verſes compoſed for the 
occaſion: accompanied by the cithern and the 
cymbals, they repeated the following chorus, 
« Happy pair! let every ſenſe be drowned in the 
pleaſures of love; love has rewarded your con- 
ſtancy; ye both enjoy the full vigour of youth 
ve are both fit for the combats of Hymen— 
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Youthful warrior, open your eyes, and ſee if a 


more perfect beauty ever embelliſhed the earth. 
Thou alone art worthy to triumph over her 


charms; thou alone haſt deſerved her heart, 


Tear off thoſe envious garments, which conceal 
"ſuch wondrous treaſures. Ye are both fit for the 
combats of Hymen ; let every ſenſe be drowned 
in the pleaſures of love.” | 

After the choir of fingers came the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed ladies of Bagdad, covered with pearls 
and diamonds. The youthful bride walked by 
the ſide of her mother, under a canopy ſupported 


by four ſlaves. The proceſſion advanced with a 


Now pace, while the mutic played; and the peo- 
ple, delighted with the glorious ſight, made the 
air reſound with a thouſand benedictions. After 
the viſier's daughter had remained ſome hours in 
the bath; after the ladies had undreſſed her with 
great ſolemnity, and ſhe had inhaled: the fragrant 
vapours of burnt aloes, been duly perfumed, and 
undergone all the uſual ceremonies, ſhe was taken 
back to the palace with the-ſame ceremonies, 
She waited with the moſt anxious impatience 
for the moment which was deſtined for the re- 
ception of her lover; and often, as it occupied 
her thoughts, her heart beat high, and the warm 
blood flew to her face. At ſun-ſet all the ſtreets 
of the city were illuminated, and the found of 


drums and trumpets announced the Sultan's ar- 


rival. He alighted at the gate of the viſier's pa- 
lace, 
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lace, and led his favourite to the apartment, 
which was decorated with a profuſion of lamps. 
As he entered, he took him by the hand; and 
preſenting him to Ouardi, ſaid, with a gracious 
ſmile, © Receive him as your huſband ; he is 
worthy to render you happy. Anas-Eloujoud 
con:emplated with extreme pleaſure the maid hz 


had fo long and fo tenderly loved; he found her 


ſtill more lovely than his fancy had formed her, 
and he remained motionleſs with ſurprize and 
joy. OQuardi, enducd with the moſt exquiſite 
ſenſibility, was unable to contain her paſſion, 
Her boſom heaved with itrong and frequent pal- 
pitations, while her knees trembled under her, 
and her eyes were modeſtly caſt down before her 
vanquiſher ; but, in the midſt of her agitation, it 
was evident that pleaſure animated all her mo- 
tions, and gave a celeſtial ſplendour to her 
charms. At length, ſurmounting her timidity, 
ſhe bowed to the Sultan, and ſaid, ** My lord, I 
receive him from your hands; and af love can 
make him happy She could proceed no 
farther; the ſenſations ſhe experienced over- 
powered her, and ſhe fell ſenſeleſs on a ſopha; 
while Anas-Eloujoud, ruſhing to her afliftance,, 
ſeized her in his arms, and, by imprinting a fer- 
vid kiſs on her ruby lips, reſtored her to life. 
The generous Diwan, willing to leave them at 
full liberty to give way to their mutual tranſports, 
withdrew; and, though ſecretly jealous of his 

3 favourite, 
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favourite, he congratulated himſelf on the per- 
formance of à glorious action, by uniting two 
perſons who were fo truly worthy of each other. 
 Quardi and Anas-Eloujoud paſſed the remainder 
of their days in peace and happineſs ; and their 
polterity, at a ſubſequent period, filled the throne 


of Iſpahan, to which Ibrahim had ſome hereditary 


claims, 


THE VISION OF THEODORE, THE ARM oF 
TENEKIFFE, 


FOUND IN His CELL, 


8 ON of Perſeverance, whoever thou art, whoſe 
curioſi:y has led thee hither, read and be wiſe, 
He that now calls upon thee is Theodore, the 
Hermit of Teneriffe, who in the 57th year of his 
retreat left this inſtruction to mankind, leſt his 
.olitary hour ſhould be ſpent in vain. 

I was once what thou art now, a groveller « on 
the earth, and a gazer at the fky ; I trafficked, 


and re wealth together, 1 loved and was "%g 
voured, 
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youred, I wore the robe of honour, and heard the 11 
muſic of adulation; I was ambitious, and roſe to | vl 
greatneſs ; I was unhappy, and retired. I ſought 81 
for ſome time what I at length found here, 2 
place where all real wants might be eaſily ſup- 
plied, and where I might not be under the ne- 
ceſſity of purchaſing the aſſiſtance of men by the 
toleration of their follies, Here I ſaw fruits, and 
herbs, and water, and here determined to wait 
the hand of death, which I hape, when at laſt 
it comes, will fall lightly upon me. 
Forty- eight years had I now palſed in forget- 
fulneſs of all mortal cares, and without any in- 
clination to wander farther than the neceſſity of 
procuring ſuſtenance required; but as I ſtood one 
day beholding the rock that overhangs my cell, I : 
found in myſelf a deſire to climb it; and when 
I was on its top, was in the ſame manner deter- 
mined to ſcale the next, till by degrees I con- 
ceived a wiſh to view the ſummit of the moun- 
tain, at the foot of which I had ſo long reſided. 
This motion of my thoughts I endeavoured to 
ſuppreſs, not becauſe it appeared criminal, but 
becauſe it was new; and all change, not evidently 
for the better, alarms a mind taught by expe- 
rience to diſtruſt itſelf, I was often afraid that 
my heart was deceiving me, that my impatience ' 
of confinement roſe from ſome earthly paſſion, 
and that my ardour to ſurvey the works of nature, 
was only a hidden longing to mingle once again 
4 in 
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in the ſcenes of life.—I therefore endeavoured to 
ſettle my thoughts into their former ſtate, but 
found their diſtraction every day greater. I was 
always reproaching myſelf with the want of hap- 
pineſs within my reach; and at laſt began to 
queſtion whether it was not lazineſs rather than 
caution, that reſtrained me from climbing to the 
ſummit of Tenerife. 

I roſe therefore before the day, and began my 
journey up the ſteep of the mountain ; but I had 
not advanced far, old as I was, and burdened 
with proviſions, when the day began to ſhine 
upon me; the acclivities grew more ſteep, 
and the ſand ſlid from beneath my feet; at laſt, 
fainting with labour, I arrived at a ſmall plain, 
almoſt incloſed by rocks, and open only to the 
eaſt, I ſat down to reſt awhile, in full perſua- 
fon that when I had recovered my ſtrength, I 
ſhould proceed on my deſign ; but when once I- 
had taſted eaſe, I found many reaſons againſt diſ- 
turbing it. The branches ſpread a ſhade over my 

head, and the gales of ſpring wafted odours to 
my boſom, 1 

As I fat thus forming alternately excuſes for de- 
lay, and reſolutions to go forward, an irreſiſtible 
heavineſs ſuddenly ſurprized me; I laid my head 
upon the bank, and reſigned myſelf to fleep, when 
methought I heard a ſound as of the flight of 
eagles, and a being of more than human dignity 
ſtood before me, While I was deliberating how 
to 
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to addreſs him, he took me by the hand with an 
air of kindneſs, and aſked me ſolemnly, but with- 
out ſeverity, Theodore, whither art thou go- 
ing?” © am climbing, anſwered I, to the top 
of the mountain, to enjoy a more extenſive proſ- 
pect of the works of nature.“ Attend firſt, 
ſaid he, to the proſpect which this place affords, 
and what thou doſt not underſtand L will explain, 
I am one of the benevolent beings who watch 
over the children of the duſt, to preſerve them 
from thoſe evils which will not ultimately termi- 
nate in good, and which they do not, by their | 
own faults, bring upon themſclves, Look round - 
therefore, without fear, obſerve, contemplate, 
and be inſtructed.” | | 

Encouraged by this aſſurance, I looked and be- 
held a mountain higher than 'Teneriffe, to the 
ſummit of which the human eye could never 
reach: when LI had tired myſelf with gazing upon 
its height, I turned my eyes towards its foot, 
which I could eaſily diſcover, but was amazed to 
find it without foundation, and placed incon- 
ceivably in emptineſs and darkneſs. Thus! ſtood. 
terrified and confuſed ; above were tracts inſcru- 
table, and below was total vacuity. But my pro- 
tector, with a voice of admonition, cried out, 
. Theodore, be not affrighted, but raiſe thy eyes 
again; the mountain of exiſtence is before thee, 


ſurvey it, and be wile,” 
a e L then 
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I then looked with more deliberate attention, 


and obſerved the bottom of the mountain to be 


of gentle riſe, and overſpread with flowers; the 
middle to be more ſteep, embarraſſed with. crags, 
and interrupted by precipices, over which hung 
branches loaded with fruits, and among which 
were ſcattered palaces and bowers. The tracts 
which my eye could reach neareſt the top were 
generally barren; but there were among the 
clefts of the rocks a few hardy ever-greens; - 
which, though they did not give much pleaſure 
to the ſight or ſmell, yet ſeemed to cheer the la- 
bour, and facilitate the ſteps of thoſe who were 
climbing among them. 

Then beginning to examine more minutely the 
different parts, I obſerved, at a great diſtance, a 
multitude of ſexes iſſuing into view from the bot- 
tom of the mountain. Their firſt actions I could 
not accurately diſcern; but as they every moment 
approached nearer, I found that they amuſed them 
ſelves with gathering flowers, under the ſuperin- 
tendance of a modeſt virgin in a white robe, who 
ſeemed not over-ſolicitous to confine them to any 
ſettled pace, or certain tract; for ſhe knew that 
the whole ground was ſmooth and folid, and that 
they could not eafily be hurt or bewildered, — 
When, as it often happened, they plucked a 
thiſtle for a flower, Innocence, ſo was ſhe called, 


2 . would 
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would ſmile at the miſtake. Happy, faid I, are 
they who are under fo gentle a government, and 
yet are ſafe, But I had no opportunity to dwell 
long on the conſideration of their felicity ; for I 
found that Innocence continued her attendance 
but a little way, and ſeemed to conſider only the 
flowery bottom of the mountain as her proper 
province. Thoſe whom ſhe abandoned ſcarcely; 
knew that they were left, before they perceived 
themſelves in the hands of Education, a nymph. 
more ſevere in her aſpect, and imperious in her. 
commands, who confined them to certain paths, 
in their opinion, too narrow and too rough. 
Theſe they were continually ſolicited to leave by 
Appetite, whom Education could never fright 
away, though ſhe ſometimes awed her to ſuch. 
timidity, that the effects of her preſence were 
ſcarcely perceptible. Some went back to the 
firſt part of the mountain, and ſeemed deſirous of. 
continuing buſied in plucking: flowers, but were 
no longer guarded by Innocence; and ſuch as. 
Education could not force back, proceeded. up 
the mountain by ſome miry road, in which they 
were ſeldom ſeen, and ſcarcely. ever regarded. 
As Education led her troop up the mountain,, 
nothing was more obſervable than that the was. 
irequently. giving them cautions to beware of. 
Habits; and was calling out to one or another. 
at every ſtep, that a Habit was enſnaring them ;, 
that they would be under the dominion of Habit 
P & before 
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before they perceived their danger; and that 
thoſe whom a Habit ſhould once ſubdue, had 
little hope of regaining their liberty. 

Of this caution, ſo frequently repeated, I was 
very ſolicitous to know the reaſon, when my 
protector directed my regard to a troop of pig- 
mies, which appeared to walk filently before 
thoſe that were climbing the mountain, and each 
to ſmooth the way before her follower. I found 
that I had miſled the notice of them before, both 
becauſe they were ſo minute as not eaſily to be 
diſcerned, and becauſe they grew every moment 
nearer in their colour to the objects with which 
they were ſurrounded. As the followers of Edu- 
cation did not appear to be ſenſible of the preſence 
of theſe dangerous aſſociates, or, ridiculing their 
diminutive ſize, did not think it poſſible that hu- | 
man beings ſhould ever be brought into ſubjec- 
tion by ſuch feeble enemies, they generally heard 
her precepts of vigilance with wonder; and, 
when they thought her eye withdrawn, treated 
them with contempt. Nor could I myſelf think 
her cautious ſo neceſſary as her frequent inculca- 
tion ſeemed to ſuppoſe, till I obſerved that each 
of theſe petty beings held ſecretly a chain in her 
hand, with which ſhe prepared to bind thoſe 
whom ſhe found within her power. Yet theſe 
Habits, under the eye of Education, went quiet- 
ly forward, and ſeemed very little to encreaſe in 
bulk or ſtrength; for though they were always 


willing 
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willing to join with Appetite, yet when Education 
kept them apart from her, they would punctually 
obey command, and make the narrow roads in 
which they were confined eaſier and ſmoother. 

It was obſervable, that their ſtature was never 
at a ſtand, but continually growing or decreaſing 
yet not always in the ſame -proportions ; nor 
could I forbear to expreſs my admiration, when I 
ſaw in how much leſs time they generally gained 
than loſt bulk. Though they grew ſlowly in the 
road of Education, it might however be per- 
ceived that they grew ; but if they once deviated 
at the call of Appetite, their ſtature ſoon became 
gigantic, and their ſtrength was ſuch that Edu- 
cation pointed out to her tribe many that were 
led in chains by them, whom ſhe could never 
more reſcue from their ſlavery. She pointed them 
out, but with little effect, for all her pupils ap- 
peared confident of their own ſuperiority to the 
ſtrongeſt Habit, and ſome ſeemed in ſecret to 
regret that. they were hindered from following 
the triumph of Appetite. 

It was the peculiar artifice of Habit not to ſuf- 
fer her power to be felt at firſt. Thoſe whom 
ſhe led, ſhe had the addreſs of appearing only to 
attend, but was continually doubling her chains 
upon her companions, which were fo ſlender in 
themſelves, and fo ſilently faſtened, that while 
the attention was engaged by other objects, they 
were not eaſily perceived. Each link grew tight- 

er 
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er as it had been longer worn, and when, by 


continual additions, they became ſo heavy as to 
be felt, they were very frequently too ſtrong to 
be broken. 


When Education had proceeded in this manner 
to the part of the mountain where the acclivity 
began to grow craggy, the reigned her charge 


to two powers of ſuperior aſpect, The meaner 


of them appeared capable of preſiding in ſenates, 
or governing nations, and yet watched the ſteps 
of the other with the moſt anxious attention, and: 


was viſibly. confounded and perplexed if ever ſhe 


ſuffered her regard to be drawn.away. The other 
ſeemed to approve her ſubmiſſion as pleaſing, but 


with ſuch. a condeſcenſion as plainly fhewed that 


ſhe claimed it as due; and indeed ſo great was 
her dignity and ſweetneſs, that he who would not. 
reyerence, muſt not behold her. 


« Theodore (ſaid my protector) be fearleſs. 


and be wiſe ; approach theſe powers, whoſe do- 
minion extends to all the remaining part of the 
mountain of Exiſtence.” I trembled, and ven- 


tured to addrefs the inferior nymph, whoſe eyes, 
though piercing and awful, I was not able to: 


ſuſtain. ** Bright power (ſaid I) by whatever 
name it is lawful to addrels thee, tell. me, thou 
who preſideſt here, on what condition thy pro- 
tection will be granted.” —It will be granted 
(ſaid ſhe) only to Obedience. I am Reaſon, of 
all ſubordinate beings the nobleſt and the great - 


eſt; 
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eſt ; who, if thou wilt receive my laws, will re- 
oard thce like the reſt of my votaries, by con- 
ducting thee to Religion.” —Charmed by her 
voice and aſpect, I profeſſed my readineſs to fol- 
low her. She then preſented me to her miſtreſs, 
who looked upon me with tenderneſs, I bowed 


before her, and ſhe ſmiled, 


When Education delivered up thoſe for whoſe 
happineſs ſhe had been ſo long ſolicitous, ſhe : 
ſeemed to expect that they ſhould expreſs. fome 
gratitude for her care, or ſome regret at the lots: 
of that protection which ſhe had hitherto afford- 
cd them. But it was eaſy. to diſcover by the 
alacrity which broke out at her departure, that 
her preſence had been long diſpleaſing, and that 
ſhe had been teaching thoſe who felt in them- 
ſelves no want of inſtruction. They all agreed 
in rejoicing that they would no longer be ſubject 
to her caprices, or diſturbed by her dccuments, 
but ſhould be now under the direction only of 
Reaſon, to. whom they made no doubt of being 
able to recommend themſelves by a ſteady adhe« 
rence to all her precepts, Reaſon counſelled 
them at their firſt entrance upon her province, to 
enliſt themſelves among the votaries of Religion, 
and informed them, that if they truſted to her 
alone, they would find the ſame fate with her 
other admirers, whom ſhe had not been able to- 
ſecure againſt Appetites and Paſſions, and who 
having been ſeized by Habits in the regions of 
Deſire, had been dragged away to the caverns of 


Deſpair, 
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Deſpait. Her admonition was vain, the greateſt 
number declared againſt any other direction, and 
doubted not but by her ſuperintendency they 
ſhould climb with ſafety up the mountain of Ex- 
iſtence. My power (ſaid Reaſon) is to adviſe, 
not to compel ; 1 have already told you the dan- 
ger of your choice. The path now ſeems plain 
and even, but there are aſperities and pitfals, 
over which religion only can conduct you. Look 
upwards, and you perceive a miſt before you, ſet- 
tled upon the higheſt viſible part of the mountain» 
a miſt by which my proſpect is terminated, and 
which is pierced only by the eyes of Religion. 
Beyond it are the temples of Happineſs, in which 
thoſe who climb the precipice by her direction, 


after the toil of their pilgrimage, repoſe for ever. 


I know not the way, and therefore can only con- 
duct you to a better guide. Pride has ſometimes 
reproached me with the narrowneſs of my view, 
but when ſhe endeavoured to extend it, could 
only ſhew me, below the miſt, the bowers of 


Content; even they vaniſhed as I fixed my eyes 


upon them ; and thoſe whom ſhe perſuaded to 
travel towards them were inchained by Habits, 
and ingulted by Deſpair, a cruel tyrant, whoſe 
caverns are beyond the darkneis on the right ſide 
and on the left, from whoſe priſons none can e 


| Cape, and whom I cannot teach you to avoid,” 


Such was the declaration of Reaſon, to thoſe 
who demanded her protection. Some that recol- 
lected 
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lected the dictates of Education, finding them 
now ſeconded by another authority, ſubmitted 
with reluctance to the {tiri&t decree, and engaged 
themſelves among the followers of Religion, who. 
were diſtinguiſhed by the uniformity of their 
march, though many of them were women, and 
by their continual. endeavours to move upwards, 
without appearing to regard the proſpects which 
at every ſtep courted their attention. 

All thoſe who determined to follow either Rea- 
ſon or Religion, were continually importuned to 
forſake the road, ſometimes by Paſſions, and 
ſometimes by Appetites, of whom both had rea- 
ſon to boaſt of the ſucceſs of their artifices; for 
ſo many were drawn into bye paths, that any 
way was more populous than the right. The 
attacks of the Appetites were more impetuous, 
thoſe of the. Paſſions longer continued. The 


Appetites turned their followers directly from the 


true way, but the Paſſions marched at firſt in a 
path nearly in the ſame direction with that of 
Reaſon and Religion; but deviated by ſlow de- 
grees, till at laſt they entirely changed their 
courſe. Appetite drew aſide the dull, and Paſſion 
the ſprightly. Of the Appetites, Luſt was the 
ſtrongeſt; and of the Paſſions, Vanity. The 
moſt powerful aſſault was to be feared, when a 
Paſſion and an Appetite joined their enticements; 
and the path of Reaſon was n followed, when 

a Paſſion 
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a Paſſion called to one fide, and an Appetite to 
the other. 
Theſe ſeducers had the greateſt ſucceſs upon 


the followers of Reaſon, over whom they ſcarcely _ 


ever failed to prevail, except when they counter- 
acted one another. They had not the ſame tri- 
umphs over the votaries of Religion; for though 
they were often led aſide for a time, Religion 
commonly called them by her emiſſary Con- 
ſcience, before Habit had time to enchain them. 
But they that profeſſed to obey Reaſon, if 
once they forſook her, ſeldom returned'; for ſhe 
had no meſſenger to ſummon them but Pride, 
who generally betrayed her confidence, and em- 
ployed all her ſkill to ſupport Paſſion; and if ever 
| ſhe did her duty, was found unable to prevail, if 
Habit had interpoſed, 

I foon found that the great danger to the fol- 
lowers of Religion was only from Habit; every 


other power was eaſily reſiſted, nor did they find 


any difficulty when they inadvertently quitted 


her, to find her again by the direction of Con- 


ſcience, unleſs they had given time to Habit to 
draw her chain behind them, and bar up the way 


by which they had-wandered. Of ſome of thoſe, 
the condition was juſtly to be pitied, who turned 
at every call of Conſcience, and tried, but with- 
out effect, to burſt the chains of Habit; ſaw Re- 


en ain forward at a ee, ſaw her 
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with reverence, and longed to join her; but 
were, whenever they approached her, with-held by 
Habit, and languiſhed in ſordid bondage, which 
they could not eſcape, though they ſcorned and 
hated it. 

It was evident that the Habits were ſo far from 
growing weaker by theſe repeated conteſts, that 
if they were not totally overcome, every ſtruggle 
enlarged their bulk, and increaſed their ſtrength; 
and a Habit oppoſed and victorious, was more 
than twice as ſtrong as before the conteſt, The 
manner in which thoſe who were weary of their 
tyranny endeavoured to eſcape from them, ap- 
peared by the event to be generally wrong ; they 
tried to looſe their chains one by one, and to re- 
treat by the ſame degrees as they advanced; but 
before the deliverance was completed, Habit al- 
ways threw new chains upon her fugitive ; nor 
did any eſcape her but thoſe who by an effort, 
ſudden and violent, burſt their ſhackles at once, 
and left her at a diſtance; and even of theſe, 
many ruſhing too precipitately forward, and hin- 
dered by their terrors from ſtopping where they 
were ſafe, were fatigued with their own vehe- 
mence, and refigned themſelves again to that 
power from whom an eſcape muſt be ſo dearly 
bought, and whoſe tyranny was little felt, ex- 
cept when it was reſiſted. OS 

Some, however there always were, who, when 
they found Habit prevailing over them, called 
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upon Reaſon or Religion for aſſiſtance; each of 
them willingly came to the ſuccour of ; ſup- 
pliant; but neither with the ſame ſtrength nor 
the fame ſucceſs, Habit, inſolent with her 
power, would often preſume to parley with Rea- 
ſon, and offer to looſe ſome of her chains if the 
reſt might remain. To this, Reaſon, who was 
never certain of victory, frequently conſented, 
but always found her conceffion deſtructive, and 
ſaw the captive led away by Habit to his former 
ſlavery. Religion never ſubmitted to treaty, but 
held out her hand with certainty of conqueſt; 
and if the captive to whom ſhe gave it did not- 
quit his hold, always led him away in triumph, 
and placed him in the direct path to the temple 
of Happineſs, where Reaſon never failed to con- 

gratulate his deliverance, and encourage his ad- 


herence to that power to whoſe timely ſuccour 
he was indebted for it. 


When the traveller was again placed in the 
road of Happineſs, I ſaw Habit again gliding 
before him, but reduced to the ſtature of a dwarf, 
without ſtrength and without activity; but when 
the Paſſions or Appetites, which had before ſe- 
duced him, made their approach, Habit would 
on a ſudden ſtart into ſize, and with unexpected 
violence puſh him towards them. The wretch 
thus impelied on one fide, and allured on the 
other, too frequently quitted the road of Happi- 
neſs, to which, after his ſecond deviation from 
it, 
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it, he rarely returned. But if by a timely call 
upon Religion, the force of Habit was eluded, 
her attacks grew fainter, and at laſt her correſ- 
pondence with the enemy was entirely deſtroyed, 
She then began to employ thoſe reſtleſs faculties 


in compliance with the power which ſhe could” 


not overcome; and as ſhe grew again in ſtature 
and ſtrength, — away the aſperities of the 
road to Happineſs. 

From this road I could not eaſily withdraw my 
attention, becauſe all who travelled it appeared 
cheerful and ſatisfied ; and the farther they pro- 
ceeded, the greater appeared their alacrity, and 
the ſtronger their conviction of the wiſdom of 
their guide, Some who had never deviated but 
by ſhort excurſions, had Habit in the middle of 


their paſſage, vigorouſly ſupporting them, and 


driving off their Appetites and Paſſions, which 
attempted to interrupt their progreſs.— Others, 
who had entered this road late, or had long for- 
ſaken it, were toiling on without her help at 
leaſt, and eommonly againit her endeavours, 
But I -obſerved, when they approached to the 
barren top, that few were able to proceed with» 
out ſome ſupport from Habit, and that thoſe 
| whoſe habits were ſtrong, advanced towards the 
miſts with little emotion, and entered them at laſt 
with calmneſs and confidence; after which they 
were ſeen only by the eye of Religion, and though 
Reaſon looked after them with the moſt earneſt 
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curioſity, ſhe could only obtain a faint glimpſe, 


when her miſtreſs, to enlarge her proſpect, raiſed 
her from the ground. Reaſon, however, diſ- 


.,cerned that they were ſafe, but Religion faw that 


they were happy. 
« Now, Theodore (faid my protector) with- 


draw thy view from the regions of obſcurity, and 
ſce the fate of thoſe who, when they were diſ- 
miſſed by Education, would admit no direction 
but that of Reaſon. Survey their wanderings, 


and be wiſe,” 
I looked then upon the road of Reaſon, which 


was indeed, ſo far as it reached, the ſame with 


that of Religion, nor had Reaſon diſcovered it 


but by her inſtructions. Yet, when ſhe had 


once been taught it, ſhe clearly ſaw that it was 
right; and Pride had ſometimes incited her 
to declare, that ſhe diſcovered it herſelf, and 
perſuaded her to offer herſelf as a guide to Re- 
ligion, whom, after many vain experiments, ſhe 
found it her higheſt privilege to follow. Reaſon 
was however at laſt well inſtructed in part of the 
way, and appeared to teach it with ſome ſucceſs, 
when her precepts were not miſrepreſented by 
Paſſion, or her influence overborne by Appetite, 
But neither of theſe enemies was ſhe able to re- 
ſift. When Paſſion ſeized upon her votaries, ſhe 
ſeldom attempted oppoſition ; ſhe ſeemed indeed 
to contend with more vigour againſt” Appetite, 
but was generally overwearied in the conteſt ; 

and 
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and if either of her opponents had confederated 
with Habit, her authority was wholly at an end. 
When Habit endcavoured to captivate the vo- 
taries of Religion, ſhe grew by ſlow degrees, 
and gave time to eſcape; but in ſeizing the un- 
happy followers of Reaſon, ſhe proceeded as ons 
that had nothing to fear, and enlarged her ſize, 


and doubled her chains without intermiſſion, and 
without reſerve, 


Of thoſe who forſook the directions of Reaſon, 
ſome were led aſide by the whiſpers of Ambi- 
tion, who was perpetually pointing to ſtately 
palaces, ſituated on eminences on either ſide, 
recounting the delights of affluence, and boaſt- 
ing the ſecurity of power. They were eaſily 
perſuaded to follow her, and Habit quickly threw 
her chains upon them ; they were ſoon convinced 
of the folly of their choice, but few of them at- 
tempted to return. Ambition led them forward 
from precipice to precipice, where many fell and 
were ſeen no more, Thoſe that eſcaped, were, 
after a long ſeries of hazards, generally delivered 
over to Avarice, and enliſted by her in the ſer- 
vice of Tyranny, where they continued to heap 
up gold till their patrons or their heirs puſhed 

them headlong at laſt into the caverns of Deſ- 
20 55 | , 

Others were inticed by Intemperance to ramble 
in ſearch of thoſe fruits that hung over the rocks, 
and filled the air with their fragrance, 1 ob- 


_ ſerved . 
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ſerved that the Habits which hovered about thele 
ſoon grew to an enormous ſize, nor were there 
any who leſs attempted to return to Reaſon, or 
ſooner ſunk into the gulphs that lay before them. 


When theſe hrit quitted the road, Reaſon looked 


after them with a frown of contempt, but had 
little expectations of being able to reclaim them; 
for the bowl of intoxication was of ſuch quali- 
ties as to make them loſe all regard but for the 
preſent moment; neither Hope nor Fear could 
enter their retreats, and Habit had ſo abſolute a 
power, that even Conſcience, if Religion had 
employed her in their favour, would not have 
been able to force an entrance. ? 


There were others whoſe crime it was rather 


to neglect Reaſon than to diſobey her, and who 
retreated from the heat and tumult of the way, 
not to the bowers of Intemperance, but to the 
maze of Indolence. They had this peculiarity 
in, their condition, that they were always in 
fight of the road ef Reaſon, always wiſhing for 
her preſence, and always reſolving to return to- 
morrow. In theſe was moſt eminently conſpi- 
cuous the ſubtlety of Habit, who hung imper- 
ceptible ſhackles upon them, and was every 
moment leading them farther from the road, 
which they always imagined that they had the 
power of reaching. They wandering on from 
one double of the labyrinth to another, with 
the chains of Habit hanging ſecretly: upon them, 
| | till, 
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till, as they advanced, the flowers grew paler, 
and the ſcents fainter; they proceeded in their 
dreary march without pleaſure in their progreſs, 
yet without power to return; and had this aggra- 
ration above all others, that they were criminal, 
but not delighted. The drunkard for a time 
laughed over his wine; the ambitious man 
triumphed in the miſcarriage of his rival; but 
the captives of Indolence had neither ſuperiority 
nor merriment. Diſcontent lowered in their 
looks, and Sadneſs hovered round their ſhades 
yet they crawled on reluQant and gloomy, till 
they arrived at the depth of the receſs, varied 
only with poppies and nightſhade, where the 
dominion of Indolence terminates, and the hope- 
leſs wanderer is delivered up to Melancholy : 
the chains of Habit are rivetted for ever, and 
Melancholy having tortured her priſoner for a 


time, configns him at laſt to the cruelty of Deſ- 
. pair. | | 

8 While I was muſing on this miſerable ſcene, 
- my protector called out to me, © Remember, 


Theodore, and be wiſe, and let not Habit pre- 
vail againſt thee.” I ſtarted, and beheld myſelf 


: ſurrounded by the rocks of Teneriffe; the birds 
46 of light were ſinging in the trees, and the glances 
— of the morning darted upon me. 
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THE STORY OF CLYDAMON AND FLAVIA. 


CLlypanmon and Flavia were in a manner 
bred up together. The near neighbourhood of 
their parents, and a certain parity of ſentiments, 
_ occaſioned the greateſt intimacy between the 


families, From their moſt early years, each diſ- : 
covered a more than ordinary tenderneſs far the f 
other, inſomuch that they were called huſband i 
and wife, long before there was the leaſt thought 
of their ever being ſo. What was ſpoke in be 
merriment, however, became ſerious, as the | 
young couple grew nearer to maturity. t) 
; The father of Flavia thought he could not d 
diſpoſe of his daughter better than to Clydamon; 
and the other was very well pleaſed to give his < 
fon to a female of Flavia's education and ac- at 
compliſhments. But while this matter was on p. 
the carpet, the mother of the young lady un- hi 
fortunately died, which put off, for a time, any w 
' farther diſcourſe upon that head. It would 
doubtleſs have been reſumed as ſoon as the th 


mourning 
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mourning was over, if an unforeſcen misfortune 


to the lovers hopes had not happened. 
The father of Flavia had not buried his in- 
clinations in the grave of his deceaſed wife. He 


fell in love with a widow lady, and was mar- 


ried to her in leſs than three months after the 
funeral. The firſt uſe ſhe made of the too 


great aſcendant ſhe had gained over her huſband, 


was to break off the intended match between 


Flavia and Clydamon, in favour of a ſon ſhe * 
had by a former huſband, who was unhappily 


captivated by the charms of that young lady, 


The father of Clydamon was ſo incenſed at 


his alliance being lighted, that his reſentment 


was outrageous ; and theſe two old gentlemen, 
from being inſeparable friends, became the moſt 
implacable enemies. 

The lovers were forbid to converſe with, or 
to viſit each other ; but love got the better of 
their duty, and they cho'e rather to hazard all 
the miſeries they might ſhare together, than en- 
dure thoſe which ſeparation inflicted, 

Flavia-packed up what valuable trinkets ſhe 
was miſtreſs of, and quitted her father's houſe 
at midnight, Clydamon had provided an equi- 
page, which, with a proper eſcort, carried them 
both to London, where, on their arrival, they 
were married, | 

After ſubſiſting ſome little time on the ſale of 
their jewels, they were driven to extreme ne— 
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ceſſity. It was in vain they endeavoured, by 
the moſt ſubmiſſive letters, to move the hearts of 
their obdurate parents. In vain did Clydamon 
uſe his utmoſt efforts to procure ſome poſt, or 
employment, by which he might ſupport himſelf 
and his beloved Flavia, Every attempt he made 
was unſucceſsful; and the diſtreſs of this un- 
happy pair was ſuch, as no human patience 
could ſuſtain. I heard they had not food for 
ſeveral days, when Clydamon, grown deſperate, 
reſolved on meaſures to force that relief, which 
the cruel world refuſed to his complaints. He 
became a robber on the highway, was taken, 
tried, and condemned to death. 

The ſhocking news ſoon reached his father” 8 
ears, and what paternal affection could not in- 
duce him to grant, the fears of diſgracing the 
family now wrung from him. He came im- 
mediately to town, and by the power of a large 
ſum of money, properly applied, obtained a 
pardon for his ſon, on condition that he ſhould 
tranſport himſelf to fome one or other of our 
colonies abroad, the choice of which was left to 
his own option. 

This unfortunate young gentleman earneſtiy - 
begged permiſhon to throw himſelf at his father's 
feet before his departure, but could neither ob- 
tain a grant of that requeſt, nor of any thing, 
_ wherewith he might have been enabled to get 
his bread in the place to which he was going, 
and 
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and he embarked with the unhappy Ffavia, who, 
on no terms would be perſuaded to ftay behind 
him; in ſuch a condition as gave him little room 
to rejoice that his forfeited life had been re- 
deemed. 

Providence, however, ſo ordered it, that they 
ſtood in need of no farther human afſtance. 
The ſhip they ſailed in ſprung a leak, and the 
greateſt part of thoſe on board were loſt, among 
the number of whom were this faithful pair, 
whom no afflictions could change from that in- 
violable love they had vowed to cach other. 


THE ROMANTIC ATTACHMENT, 


Noramns is more common than the com- 
plaints of the ſexes againſt the treachery and 
inconſtancy of each other. The foundation of 
theſe complaints, which, it muſt be confeſſed, 
are but too juſt, is generally attributed to the 
fickleneſs and depravity of human nature: but I 
am rather inclined to trace them from. the af- 
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ſectations which reſult from modern educatidn. 
There was a time when the youth juſt ſtarting 
from the indifference of puerile inſenſibility, 
could gaze upon a graceful form with the emo- 
tions of tenderneſs, without immediately ſup— 
poling himſelf captivated by the endowments of 
the mind; when every lovely countenance alike 
could charm him, and he roved from beauty to 
beauty, as chance directed, with the playful and 
unſettled pleaſure natural to his years, without 
fancying himſelf inſpired by any one with an 
sternal paſſion, or attracted by the ſympathy of 
fouls, There was alſo a time when a young 
coquette would be ſatisfied with a compliment 
paid to her perſon, and did not exact adoraticn 
to her mind, from thoſe who ſcarcely had en- 
joyed the opportunity of contemplating her form. 
But refnement has now taught the ſex to 
fight the commendations of their beauty, if not 
accompanied by the higher flattery of intellectual 
merit. They ſeem to expect all mankind to be 
phyſiognomiſts, and to diſcover, at firſt view, 
all their internal accompliſhments:—or rather, 
they demand of us that, in bold defiance of all the 
leſſons of Lavater, we panegyrize choſe intel- 
lectual graces of which the vanity and frivolity 
of their countenances afſure us they are deſti- 
tute. Indeed, our ſex ſeldem diſappoint them. 
Nay, not content with deceiving em, we even 
deceive ourſelves, For having been inſpired by 
| novels, 
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novels, and the retailed deluſions of novels, with 
romantic ideas of early attachment, and having 
learned by rote a ſentiment which few can feel, 
„That all true love muſt have its ſource in 
mental excellence,” —we are no ſooner conſcious 
of the flutterings of deſire, than we fancy ourſelves 
in /zve; and no ſooner do we ſuppoſe ourſelves in 
love, than we conceive that the fair obje& mult 
be a paragon of wiſdom and refinement. The 
next ſtep is to pour forth vows of cternal confkancy - 
in which we are as ſincere as ſelf-deluſion wi! 
permit, and which Miſs receives with a ſatis- 
faction equally deluſive. Both find ſomething in 
the affair, ſimilar to what they have met with in 
romances, and both of courſe believe, that they 
have formed an eternal bend of amity, which all 
the powers of earth and heaven can never diſſolve. 
But deluſions will not laſt for ever. Tie gu. s 
fatuus flies before the approach of morning; the 
ſun muſt at length ariſe, and the glow-worm 
muſt diſappear. Accordingly, when all the vows 
of ſincerity are exhauſted on the one fide, an4 all 
the arts of coquetry on the other, ſome accident 
or another occaſions a temporary ſeparation, and 
it is ten to one if they ever behold one another 
again, without diſguſt or averſion, If this were 
all the evil attendant on this affectation, it would 
not call for much ſeverity ; and both might be 
readily abſolved for deceptions, into the prac- 
tice of which themſelves had been deluded by the 
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unſuſpected influence of artificial ſentiment. 
zut it ſometimes happens, that what began in 
deluſion, ripens (on the one fide or on the other) 
into real affection. The ſeparation in this caſe 
being productive of much unhappineſs, the ſuf- 
fering party acquires an aſperity againſt the op- 
poſite ſex ; condemning the whole of treachery 
and inconſtancy, without confidering that the 
accuſer has, perhaps, under ſimilar circumſtances, 
been repeatedly guilty of ſimilar aberrations. 

I was led to theſe reflections by a circumſtance 
which happened within the ſphere of my own ac- 
quaintance. A gentee] young fellow, who at 
the age of ſeventeen had ſuffered all the viciſſitudes 
of four or hve immoveable affeftions, was one day 
walking through one of the principal ſtreets at the 
weſt end of the town, when he was ſuddenly 
ſeized with a molt ſentimental attachment for a 
young lady, who was fitting at a window, 
With a ſprightly effrontery natural to him, he 
bowed to the object of his adorations. His perſon 
was pleaſing—his appearance was faſhionable—and 
Miſs was not quite fixtcen. Need I add, that the 
regarded him with ſome degree of complacency ? 
He repeated his bow as he walked flowly along— 
and ſhe graciouſly condeſcended to favour him 
with a ſlight reclinaticn of the head. He was all 
enthuſiaſm—the lady was a paragon of mental, 
as well as perſonal, excellence and he was moſt 
deſperately in love. He viſited the window again 

| , ” Ine 
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the next day—his goddeſs was there again—his bow 
was returned by a ſtill more gracious nod (for he 
had increaſed the elegance of his dreſs).—He 
was now more ſure than ever, that nothing but 
death could triumph over his affections. He 
went home immediately, and wrote the following 
letter; which, in the ardour of his enthuſiaſm, 
he ſincerely believed contained not a word which 
did not flow from the warm fountain of his 
heart, 


Deareſt Madam, 

Charmed with the irreſiſtible graces of your 
perſon, my heart will no longer ſuffer me to 
delay the declaration of its attachment. Permit 
me, then, moſt adorable angel! to aſſure you 


how anxious I am to ſolicit the friendſhip of one 
whoſe amiable qualifications I am convinced chal- 


lenge the higheſt admiration, O! might I hope 
the favour of a line II aſſure you nothing on 


earth could give me greater pleaſure than a letter 


from ſuch a ſenſible angel as yourſelf. 
" Your's, till death, 
or your more crue] frown, 
ſhall part us, 
W. GaArxoxx. 


This letter 8 the deſired effect. How 
could a likely young fellow, in ſine clothes, call 
a young lady juſt emancipated from a boarding. 
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ſchool, a ſenſible angel, after the experience of 
two interviews, at no greater diſtance than from 
one fide of the ſtreet to another, and not ſucceed ? 
Her old lover (who was only the third ſince ſhe 
eſcaped from the tyranny of her ſchool-miſtreſs, 
the Chriſtmas before) was inſtantly diſcarded. 
Clandeſtine interviews for a long time were in- 
dulged; and the young couple ſeemed to realize 
the romantic ſcenes, which had formerly de- 
lighted young Miſs in theory, in thoſe novels 
which an indulgent teacher had uſed ſlyly to in- 
troduce into the boarding- ſchool. 

It happened the ſpark was poſſeſſed of all the 
accompliſhments which her education had taught 
her to admire. He was unequalled in the minuet, 
a connoiſſeur in muſic, the life of a card party, 
wonderfully adroit at touching a lady's little fin- 
ger knew when to ſqueeze it, and when to 
ſalute her glove; when to heave a ſigh, when to 
whiſper a ſoft thing, and when to pay an audi- 
ble compliment ; in ſhort, he was a paragon of 
modern perfection. The lady, on her part, had 


nothing that was to his taſte, but her gaiety and 


her beauty. But there are but two things (poſ- 
ſchon, or the allurements of newer and more 
attractive charms) can deſtroy the luſtre of theſe, 
in the eye which 1s neither too often indulged, 
nor too long reſtrained. Her dominion conti- 
nued therefore almoſt a year. At length, how- 
ever, an accident ſeparated them, Ihe youth 


pined 
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pined three days, was dull a whole week, and 
continued to think of his abſent Delia (now and 
then) for almoſt a month : but at the end of this 
long age of conſtancy, he happened to dance with 
a young lady, whoſe charms cither were, or ap- 
peared to be, ſuperior to thoſe of his former god- 
deſs. Delia was now forgotten, and another 
never-fading affeftion was conceived for the bright 
Amaryllis : nay, as is generally the caſe when 
theſe deluſive attachments ſubſide, Gaylove could 
never again behold the former object of his ado- 
ration, or even reflect upon the proofs of her par- 
tiality, without ſentiments of diſguſt, and ex- 
preſſions of contempt. Delia, on the other hand, 
conceived herſelf moſt cruelly injured, and railed 
for ever after againſt the hypocriſy and cruelty 
of our ſex—quite negligent at the ſame time of 
thoſe accuſations, which her former lovers were 
with equal juſtice breathing againit her. 

Thus, I believe, the generality of thoſe per- 
fidies with which either ſex is charged, originate 
not ſo much in the treachery of the human heart, 


as in the deluſions of affected ſentiment, and the 


notions of romantic attachment, which are in- 


ſpired at a time when the heart is yet too little 


matured, and too full of levity to be capable of 
genuine paſſion, 
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Mx. Watſon was an eminent Weſt-India 
merchant, who had acquired a very large for- 
tune, moſt of which was veſted in the public 
funds. When he was upwards of forty, he mar- 
ried a briſk young lady who bore him ſeveral 
children; but they all died young, except 
Emilia, the unhappy ſubject of this narrative. 
She was brought up in the moſt tender manner, 
under the fond eyes of her indulgent parents, till 


| the was ten years of age, and then ſhe was ſent 


to a boarding-ſchool at Hampſtead. There ſhe 
acquired the knowledge of French and Italian, 
with muſic, dancing, and all ſorts of needle- 


work. 


When ſhe was fifteen, ſhe loſt her mother, 
who was taken off by a violent fever, in conſe- 
quence of having over-heated herſelf, dancing at 
a city ball. As Mr. Watſon loved his wife in 
the moſt tender manner, ſo he remained diſcon- 
ſolate for his loſs; but when he began to reflect 
that his daughter was almoſt able to manage his 
domeſtic affairs, he ſent for her home, and was 


pleaſed to find what progreſs ſhe had made in 
learning. 


Emilia 
2 | 
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Emilia was tall and well proportioned, had 
fine dark eyes, and brown hair; her voice was 
extremely agreeable, and there was ſomething in 
the whole of her deportment ſo engaging, that 
few could behold her without admiration. He 
gave her every indulgence conſiſtent with his duty 
as a parent, and by the time ſhe had completed 
her ſeventeenth year, he had the pleaſure to. ſee 
her grown up to her full ſize, and daily acquiring 
new accompliſhments. 

In the ſame ſtreet in whinh Mr. Watſon 
lived, was the houſe of one Mr. Melleſs, a 
merchant of great eminence in trade ; but, unfor- 

tunately, he and Mr. Watſon began once to 

have a very expenſive law-fuit, in which the lat- 
ter was caſt, and ſo enraged were they at each 
other, that when they met in the ſtreets, they 
would not ſpeak. The one would not go into 
the coffee- houſe which the other frequented ; nor 
was any of their ſervants allowed to meet at the 
ſame alehouſe. Mr. Melleſs had ſeveral chil- 
dren, ſome of whom were married ; and his do- 
meſtic affairs were managed by his youngeſt - 
daughter, an — lady, not much turned of 
; twenty. 
Emilia, who was not allowed to ſpeak to any 
one belonging to Mr, Melleſs, happened one 
evening to be at a ball, and a young gentleman, 
finely dreſſed, made choice of her as a partner, 
She did not know his name; but, when the dan- 
cing was over, and he conducted her to his coach, 
how 
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how great was her ſurpriſe to hear him called 
Melleſs. This young gentleman was the fon of 
Mr. Melleſs, and had managed the greateſt part 
of his bulineſs ſeveral years; but Emilia had ne- 
ver ſeen him before. 

He was extremely handſome in his ſhape, and 
agreeable in-his features ; but had not read much, 
nor was he very well acquainted with the world. 
He was, however, very polite in his manners, 
and had ſomething in his behaviour that charmed 
all thoſe who converſed with him. In his dreſs 
he was neat rather than fine; and was altogether 
free from the leaſt affectation; ſo that with moſt 
people, who knew him, he paſſed for a more ac- 
compliſhed gentleman than he really was. 

He had often ſeen Emilia; but as it was in 
company with her father, he knew that he could 
not be allowed to ſpeak to her; for Mr. Watſon 
would ſooner have married his daughter to a foot- 
man, than to any one belonging to Mr. Melleſs, 
Emilia told the young gentleman to ſet her down 
before they came to the end of the itreet where 
her father lived; but, unfortunately, juſt as ſhe 
was coming out of the coach, her father happened 
to paſs by, and ſaw who ſhe was in company 
with. He took no notice, but walked home; 
ſhe called for a chair, that ſet her down at her 


father's door. 
When ſhe came into the parlour, her father 


aſked with whom ſhe had been dancing; to 


which ſhe anſwered, that a young gentleman had 
| choſen 
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choſen her for a partner at the ball; but ſhe 
could not tell his name. That is a little 
ſtrange, ſaid the father, that your memory ſhould 
be ſo bad, when it is but a few minutes ſince I 
ſaw you come out of his coach. Emilia turned 
pale, burſt into tears, and falling on her knees, 
implored her father's pardon, declaring, in the 
molt ſolemn manner, that ſhe never ſaw the gen- 
tleman before that night; and her meeting with 
him was merely accidental. Mr. Watſon, how- 
ever, did not pay much regard to what was ſaid 
by his daughter; for he concluded, that they had 
met together at the ball, in conſequence of ſome 
previous appointment. 
He told her he would forgive her for the pre- 
ſent offence; but if ever he ſhould know of her 
being in his company again, he would diſpoſe of 
his fortune in ſuch a manner, that ſhe ſhould 
not enjoy any of it. 
Next morning Mr. Watſon received the fol- 
lowing letter, the contents of which had almoſt + 
driven him to a ſtate of madneſs. 


Kir, 

„I had the honour to meet your daughter by 
accident, laſt night at the ball; and muſt ac- 
knowledge ſhe has many more accomplithments 
than ever I knew fall to the ſhare of one of her 
ſex; but, alas! I am writing to one who ] fear 
will pay no regard to my ſtrongeſt arguments, 
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But ſurely, Sir, you are a rational creature ; and 
although my father and you were ſo unfortunate 
as to have a law-ſuit, yet why ſhould you con- 
tinue your hatred to his ſon ? If my father ever 
did you an injury, why ſhould I be blamed for it, 
ſeeing I am innocent? How much more noble 
would it be to forgive, than reſent an injury: 
nor can we repeat the Lord's Prayer in ſincerity, 
unleſs we freely forgive our enemics.” 

Let me beg, Sir, that a reconciliation 
may yet take place between my father and you; 
that you may live like neighbours; and, as a 
bond of that union, let your lovely 2 cnet be 
mine. 

“In hopes of a favourable anſwer, I am, Sir, 
with the utmoſt reſpect, 

« Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
CHARLES Ml IESs. ag 
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Had news arrived that the Spaniards had ſeized 
his plantations in the Weſt-Indies; had all his 
uninſured veſſels been ſunk, or had the Gazette 
told him that his banker had failed, Mr. Watſon 
could not have raved more like a madman than he 

did when he received the young gentleman's let- 
ter. His daughter ſeeing him in ſuch agitation 
of mind, and not knowing what was the matter, 
was going to afk him; when, in the violence of 
his paſſion, he ſtruck her a terrible blow on the 
temple, which brought her to the ground. 

The 
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The poor young lady ſcreamed out, and the 
tervants ran to her aſſiſtance; while her father 
ſtood trembling with the vol of his paſſion. 
The ſervants told Emilia, that the letter came 
from young Mr. Melleſs, and therefore they 
did not wonder that their maſter ſhould be ſo 


| enraged, as the parents had kept up a continual 


hatred of each other for more than twelve years. 

Alas!“ ſaid Emilia, and do they expect 
to be forgiven when they die? But I am inno- 
cent, and why ſhould I ſuffer ?” . 

There is nothing ſo much ſtimulates love, as 
oppoſition. When young people of both ſexes 
are allowed to meet freely together, while they 
behave with decency, courtſhip goes on more ra- 
tionally and ſmooth than when the parents are 
very ſtrict in their orders for them not to meet. 
Prohibitions of this nature, without the moſt 
juſtifiable reaſons, ſeldom end in any thing 
good; for they put young lovers upon the inven- 
tion of ſchemes that otherwiſe would never have 
been thought of by them. Nay, there are many 
young women, as well as men, who elope with 
lovers, whom, had they been allowed to meet 
in a regular manner, they would never have 
married; becauſe they would have ſeen into their 
natural 3 | 

Such was the NP with Miss Watſon; ſhe 
could not bear to think that the young gentle- 
nan ſhould be treated with ſo much indignity, 
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for no other reaſon than that her father and his 
once had a law-ſuit, and that he had danced - 
with her at a ball, 

When Mr. Watſon's paſſion had ſo far ſubſi- 
ded, that he was ab:c to hold a pen, he folded up 
the young gentleman's letter in a cover, on the 


inſide of Which he wrote the following, addreſſed 
to old Mr. Melleſs. 


A 
. 


© You will fee by the incloſed, what a raſcal 


your ſon is, to have the impudence to ſpeak to my 


daughter, or to write letters to me, If he ever 
preſumes to write to me again, I ſhall not ſpare 


=, his bones, having bought an exceeding good 
cucdgel for that purpoſe. 


"in, WW. 


As old Mr. Melleſs hated Mr. Watſon as much 
as the latter did him, fo when he ſaw the young 
gentleman's letter, he was as much enraged a- 
gainſt his ſon, as the other had been againſt his 
daughter. He told Charles, that he would diſ- 
card him for ever if he ſpoke to the young lady 
again, for he was determined that none of his fa- 
mily ſhould, while he lived, be connected with. 
Mr. Watſon” 8. 

Charles promiſed ſubmiſſion and oe: 
but promiſes are more eaſily made than kept, 
eſpecially in love affairs, The week after this 

affair 
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affair of the ball, Mr. Watſon was obliged to go 
to Falmouth, on account of a ſhip of his being 
ſtranded on the coaſt near that town ; and he did 
not return in leſs than a week. 

Charles, who had learned, by giving a guinea 
to one of the ſervants, where Miſs Watſon's mil- 
liner lived, went to the ſhop, and left a letter for 
the young lady. It was not long before he re- 
ceived an anſwer; and from the contents he 
found, that notwithſtanding all that her father had 
ſaid, yet his perſon was not indifferent to her. 

By the aſſiſtance of the very obliging milliner, 
the two lovers had an interview, which was as 
affecting as could be imagined, eſpecially when it 
is conſidered under what reſtraints they both lay. 
But although they kept their meetings as ſecret 
as poſhble, yet it was not long before Mr. Mat- 
ſon diſcovered them. One of his footmen had late- 
ly married the cook-maid ; and the young couple 
had taken a public houſe, near to where the mil- 
liner lived; ſo that they often ſaw Miſs Watſon 
go in, and Charles ſoon after her. They knew 
that theſe meetings muſt be unknown to the old 
gentleman ; and therefore the pubhcan, in order 
to procure favour with his late maſter, who had 
lent him money to buy the leaſe of his houſe, 
went and informed Mr. Watſon, who ordered 
his daughter to be confined in a clote room, to 
which there was only one ſmall window, looking 
into the yard behind the houſe, 
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As ſhe had never known what confinement 
was before, this ſeverity threw her into a fever; 
and though ſhe recovered a little from it, yet me- 
lancholy preyed upon her {pirits : and her phyſi- 
cians told her father that ſhe muſt try what effect 
the waters at Scarborough would have upon her, 
To this her father conſented, becauſe he had 
been informed that young Mr. Melleſs was gone 
over to Rotterdam, in Holland, to ſettle ſome 
buſineſs relating to a failure that had happened 
there. 

Accordingly, the young lady was ſent to Scar- 
borough, under the care of an aged female, a diſ- 
tant relation of Mr, Watſon ; who had ftrict or- 
ders not to let her ſee any letters that came to her,. 
unleſs from him. But this caution was needleſs ;. 
for the day after her arrival at Scarborough, as 
ſhe was walking by the ſea-fide, ſhe met young 
Mr. Melleſs in company with the captain of a 
Dutch ſhip. 

It ſeems, Charles had ſettled his buſineſs at 
Rotterdam ; and, as it was in the ſummer ſea- 
ſon, he thought he could not ſpend a few weeks 
better, than by viſiting ſome of the moſt noted 
curioſities in the north of England. For this 
purpoſe he landed at Scarborough, and had only 
been a few hours on ſhore, when he was met by 
Emilia. Their mutual tranſports were ſo ſud- 
den, that they could ſcarce believe their own 
eyes ; and, leſt any thing ſhould ſeparate them 

; for 
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for the future, they ſet off the ſame night for 
Scotland, where they were married; and then 
returned to Scarborough. 

As ſoon as Mr. Watſon weach of his cough 8 
marriage, he made his addreſſes to a young milli- 
ner of nineteen, upon whom he ſettled all his 
fortune; and Mr. Melleſs ſo much reſented the 
conduct of his ſon, that he made his will, and 
cut him off with a ſhilling. 

The young couple being thus left deſtitute, 
were ſoon reduced to great diſtreſs; and Emilia, 
being taken in labour, died together with her child. 
Charles did not long ſurvive her; for not being 
able to endure the thoughts of ſtaying any longer 
in England, he went over to the Eaſt Indies, 
where he was ſeized with a fever, which ſoon 
put a period to his life, 
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THE VIRTUOUS VILLAGER: 


A MORAL TALE. 


x] Þ HERE are but two many of the Fellows of 
Fire in this gay metropolis who, in conſequence 
of a licentious education, looſe principles, and 
fortunes ſufficient to render them extremely in- 
ſolent, are led to imagine that they may take the 
molt unwarrantable liberties with the fair ſex, 
and ſeduce as many women as they poſſibly can. 
The ſucceſs which they meet with in the female 
world, gives them, it muſt be owned, too much 
encouragement to believe that their powers of ſe- 
duction are irreſiſtible; yet they often find them- 
ſelves unable, with all their rhetoric, and treachery 
into the bargain, to carry their iniquitous deſigns 
into execution; and, to their additional morti- 
fication, ſometimes receive noble repulſes from 
thoſe women whom they conſider, from the low- 
neſs of their ſtations, as created entirely for their 
pleaſure, and of courſe attack them with far leſs 
ceremony than they would others in a higher 
ſphere : not thinking any delicacy of addreſs ne- 
ceſſary with ſuch poor creatures, they proceed at 
once to the application of their golden arguments, 
without haying the leaſt doubt concerning the ef- 
- hcacy 
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ficacy of them. Such arguments have too much 
force over the belt educated and moſt accom- 
pliſhed fair ones, as well as over the inferior part 
of the female ſex: when we therefore ſee them 
rendered unavailing by a virtuous oppoſition 
among the latter, we are doubly charmed with 
the ſpirit by which they are defeated. 

Sir Charles Spearman, as fine a young fellow 
as nature ever formed, and as ſeducing as art could 
make him, preſumed ſo much upon his purſe, his 
perſon, and his addreſs, that he fancied every 
woman he met with was in love with him : his 


vanity was exceſſive, but it would have been a 


venial failing if it had not prompted him to actions 
not to be defended in a court of honour, though 
they might be laughed at in a court of juſtice, 
Being of an amorous complexion, and agree- 
able in the moſt extenſive ſenſe of the word, Sir 
Charles naturally employed his talents of pleaſing 
in order to triumph over female frailty, and his 
gallantries, indeed his victories, though not bril- 
liant in the eye of reaſon, gave him no ſmall im- 


portance in the eye of the world; and every new 


conqueſt of the ſame kind increaſed it. 

In an excurſion one day through a village in the 
weſt of England, his attention was ſuddenly en- 
gaged by the appearance of a very pretty girl at 
work with ſeveral ſun-burnt women, who were 
admirable foils to her, though ſhe had evident 
marks in her face of the power of the ſolar rays 
over it, Her complexion was certainly brown, 


but 
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but her features were ſo elegantly arranged, and 
ſhe had a pair of ſuch bright eyes in her head, 
that Sir Charles could not for ſome moments take 


his eyes from her: he ſat upon his horſe as if he 


was glued to his ſaddle, and ſtared at the hand- 
ſome villager before him as if he had never ſeen a 


female figure till then. In ſhort, her face, form, 


and tout enſemble had ſuch an effect upon him— 
(though he had been un homme de bonne fortune 
among fome of the firit-rate females of the age) 
that he determined to be very intimately ac. 
quainted with her. Charmed with her perſon, 
he was ſufficiently encouraged by the humility of 
her dreſs and employment to believe that he 
poſſeſſed, what would not only facilitate the 
completion of his wiſhes but exclude diſap- 
pointment. 

Animated with theſe conſiderations, and ſpur- 
red on by preſumption, he ordered his ſervant to 
make all the inquiries in his power, about the 
girl who had occaſioned ſuch a violent commotion 
in his boſom, and rode towards the public houſe, 


which was, he knew, at no great diſtance from the 


new object of his wiſhes. 
Tom having been long accuſtomed to any em- 
ploy of his maſter, as well as to the other duties 


of a domeſtic, very readily undertook to procure 


all the information he could, and accordingly, 
upon his maſter's trotting away, had recourſe to 
a ſtratagem, in order to force the attention of the 
females labouring in the adjacent field. Throw- 

| ing 
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ing himſelf from his horſe, with a great deal of 
dexterity, and roaring out while he lay upon the 
ground, as if much hurt, he ſoon brought the 
very perſon to his aſſiſtance whoſe notice he had 
chiefly wiſhed to attract, the ruſtic herſelf, whoſe 
beauty had ſo powerfully operated upon his maſ- 
ter, and raiſed ſuch a diſturbance in his breaſt, 

This girl being much nearer the road than any 
of her companions, in a few moments appeared 
upon the ſpot where the pretended accident had 
happened ; and as ſhe was naturally of a bene- 
volent diſpoſition, ſhe, with an eagerneſs which 
evidently proceeded at once from her fears and her 
good nature, aſked the loudly complaining ſtran- 
ger, where he had hurt himſelf. 

Tom told her the truth when he ſaid that none 
of his bones were broken, but he ſtepped over 
the line of veracity, when he added, that he was 
bruiſed from head, to foot, and never had received 
ſo confounded a fall in his life. Upon ſome oc- 
caſions, a lie of this fort might have been ho- 
noured with the faſhionable appellation of a wwhzte 
one; but as Tom uttered it with a wicked deſign, 
it was perhaps rather a black one. However, it 
anſwered his purpoſe better than he expected, for, 
in conſequence of his diſmal groans and wry faces, 
Patty Fielding (that was the villager's name) 
preſſed him to follow her, if he was able, to her 
uncle's eottzge, alluring hi: 1 at the ſame time, 
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with a heartineſs which he little merited, that 
both her uncle and aunt would do the beſt they 
could to ſet him upon his horſe again. 

With this invitation Tom complied, as it may 
be eaſily imagined, without the ſlighteſt demur- 
ring ; and to the care of his innocent conductreſs 
we ſhall leave him for a while, and give ſome ac- 
count of the Baronet's proceedings. 

Sir Charles, upon his arrival at the houſe at 
which he had intended to put up, made the mi- 
nuteſt inquiries after the poor people in the neigh- 
bouring cottages, and by aſking mine hoſt of the 


Red Lion, if there were any pretty girls near 


him, received an anſwer very much to his ſatis- 
faction. By that anſwer he diſcovered that the 
girl who had flung him almoſt into a fever of love, 
was the niece of an induſtrious old couple, who 
made a ſhift to gain a bare ſubſiſtence, and who 
were then particularly to be pitied, as their land- 
Jord, a ſour, ſevere man, had threatened to turn 
them out of their dwelling, and to ſeize their 
goods, as ſome late lofles had prevented them 
from paying their rent. 

As a man not deſtitute of good nature, Sir 
Charles felt for the diſtreſſes of the worthy pair, 
ſtruggling with the preſſures of poverty and age; 


but as a libertine, he rejoiced at the tyrannic 


menace of their ruthleſs landlord, concluding that 
his purſe, properly employed, would be of fin- 

gular ſervice to him. He waited therefore with 
| the 
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the utmoſt impatience for Tom's intelligence to 
confirm the information he had himſelf received. 

In a few hours Tom made his appearance. 
In conſequence of his communications, Sir Charles 
hurried to farmer Fielding's, ſupplied him with 
money more than ſufficient to anſwer his land- 
lord's demands, and only deſired, in return, to 
occupy, for a few days, the room in his houſe 
which was then vacant, he had been informed, 
by the abſence of the lady who had hired it for 
the ſummer; as he had ſome private reaſons for 
living in a very obſcure manner in that part of 
the country. 

Fielding was ſtruck dumb by his generoſity : 
and his dame was not able, though a loquacious 
woman—to articulate a ſyllable. When they 
had recovered the uſe of their tongues, they ex- 
preſſed the moſt grateful acknowledgments in 
language which wanted no tricks of oratory to 
ſet it off: it was the language of the heart; and 
on that account more valuable than the richeſt 
flowers of elocution. 

Sir Charles's gratitude was by no means equal 
to that of the honeſt people under whoſe roof he 
was entertained in an homely, indeed, but truly 
Hoſpitable manner. He was, it is true, enter- 
tained, in a great meaſure, at his own expence ; 
but he plainly perceived that the Fieldings, if 
fortune and education had placed them in an ex- 
alted ſphere of life, would have exhibited princely 

p diſpoſitions, 
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diſpoſitions.—In return for all the civilities which 
he received from this humble, happy paircivilities 
which no money could buy, he attempted to ſe— 
_ duce their Patty, whom they loved as well as if 
ſhe had been their own daughter, from the paths 
of innocence, His every attempt was fruitleſs ; 
for ſhe was neither to be deceived by his promiſes, 
nor dazzled with his gold ; but nobly rejected all 
his diſhonourable offers, and told him, when he 
made his laſt efforts to ſtagger her virtue, “ that 
ſhe had rather work from morning to night for 
her bread, for an honeſt livelihood, than be the 
miſtreſs of a king : While I am virtuous,” added 


ſhe, if am ever fo poor, I ſhall not envy the 


fineſt lady in the land who has loſt her honour.” . 

Struck with the concluſion of this ſpeech, Sir 
Charles, libertine as he was, found himſelf fo 
much ſhaken by it, thathe reſolved (looking upon 


her as a jewel of conſiderable value, and thinking 


that ſhe only wanted to be well ſet to appear with 
a luſtre equal, if not ſuperior, to the ſparklers of 
a court) to talk to. her in a different ſtyle. To 
drop the metaphor, he made honourable ad- 
dreſſes to her, provided the moſt eminent maſters 
of all kinds for her; and as ſhe had an excellent 


natural underſtanding, as well as a beautiful per- 
ſon, ſhe in a few months afterwards was, in the 


character of Lady Spearman, diſtinguiſhed even 
in the CIRCLE. 
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REMARKABLE STORY OF A NUN: 


IN A LETTER FROM A LADY AT PARIS TO 
HER FRIEND IN LONDON, 


My dear Miranda, 


1 AM ſorry to find by yours, that you imagine 
'the ſhort time I have been in France has made 
me ceaſe to be an Engliſb woman, or that any 
attachments here can make me forget the more 
natural ones I have to the cquntry which gave 
me birth. I can do juſtice to the pleaſures 
of this place, without loving them beyond thoſe 
I have found at home, and am not ſo enchanted 
with the magnificence of Verſailles or Fontain- 
bleau, as not ſometimes to with myſelf with you, 


wandering in the delightful ſhades of dear J/ind- : 


for foreſt —That curioſity, however, which 
brought me hither, inclines me to ſtay till I have 


ſeen every thing worthy the obſervation of a tra- 


veller, and I ſhouid be glad to atone for that ab- 
ſence you ſo kindly regret, by faithfully commu- 
nicating to you all the occurrences which my ſitu- 
ation makes me acquainted with,—ſuch of them 
at leaſt, as appear to me to have any claim to 
your attention, 
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I khow nothing mortifies me more, than that 
it is not in my power to give you any account of 
that noble ſtranger, of whom you are ſo deſirous 
to hear,—] have never yet been able to get the 
leaſt glimpſe of him; he has, it ſeems of late, 
kept himſelf extremely retired, and never goes to 
court, nor to any other public place. —All his 
amuſements,—his very devotions, are confined 
within the walls of the caſtle, where he at preſent 
reſides, and to which I need not tell you many 
reaſons forbid me to go, in caſe I might be ad- 
mitted, —I proteſt to you I have aſked queſtions 
enough concerning him, to make me paſs for 
either a very deigning, or a very impertinent wo- 
man; yet all my enquiries amount to juſt nothing. 
—I cannot dive into the cauſe of this reſerve, 
but I find every one affects a great caution in 
ſpeaking of him.—l expected to hear ſome par- 
ticulars of his wv:ces_ from the lovers of ſcandal, 
but they pretend not to have diſcovered any in 
him; and I have perceived that the French in 
general, even thoſe among them who are the 
greateſt admirers of virtue, ſpeak but ſparingly of 
the amiable qualities of a perſon not born among 
them; ſo that it will be a kind of miracle if ever 
T get his character at full. At preſent I can ſay 
no more of him than what you have heard, a 
thouſand times over, from people who perhaps 
know as little of him as myſelf.—Inſtead there- 


fore of the detail I could have wiſhed to give you, 
you 
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you mult for this time content yourſelf with that 
of an adventure, which, I believe, you will 
think as odd a one as any you ever met with in 
romance; but I can aſſure you, from the teſti- 
mony of my own eyes, it is a fact which hap= 
pened but a few days paſt. 

It is the miſcalled policy, and I think cruct- 
cuſtom of this country, that when a perſen of 
condition has a greater number of daughters than 
his fortune will allow him to portion off accord- 
ing to their rank, he forces the younger, or the 
leaſt favourite, into a convent, rather than ſuffer 
the dignity of his family to be demeaned by an 
ignoble marriage —By the laws of the church, 
it is true no woman can be compelled to take 
the veil; and after the year of probation, the 
queſtion is always aſked in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner by the. biſhop ; but when once a poor young 
creature is carried within thoſe fatal walls, there 
are ſo many inſinuations on the one fide, from 
the abbeſs and ſiſterhood, and ſo many threats on 
the other, from the parents and kindred, that few 
have had the courage to teſtify their diſlike. 

One of theſe intended victims to pride and of- 
tentation, I happened to be acquainted with at 
the grate of the Augu/tine monaſtery, behind 
which ſhe frequently appeared with ſome of the 
nuns, to whom I had been introduced. She was 
extremely pretty, and her age did not exceed 
ſeventeen, but ſhe had an air of dejection in her 
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face, which ſhewed how little ſhe was fatished_ 
with the lot aſſigned her, She had, it ſeems, 
beſides a natural averſion to a monaſtic life, the 
moſt tender attachment to this world :- - She 
loved a young gentleman, by whom, as the ſe— 
quel will prove, ſhe was no leſs ardently beloved. 
The ſtory of their mutual paſhon was no ſe— 
cret. I heard it from as many as had the 
leaſt acquaintance with either of them, and every 
one compaſſionated the cruel and eternal ſepara- 
tion which muſt ſhortly be between them, 


But of what ſervice is pity, without the power 


of helping.—The parents of the young lady 


were inexorable.—Her year of noviceſhip was 
now expired, and the fatal day appointed to tear 
her for ever from all her hopes, and every enjoy- 
ment of life and love, 


As I had never ſeen the ceremony of initiation, 


and had been told much of it, I was very deſirous 


of being preſent at this, and no ſooner gave a 
hint of my inclination, than a gentleman and his 


lady, from whom I have received many ſignal. 


favours ſince my arrival, offered to accompany 
and place me where no part of the ſolemnity 
{hould eſcape my ſight. 

Accordingly we went, and had not long at- 
tended, before we ſaw the intended nun appear, 
led between her father and another grave old 
gentleman, who was the next of kin, and followed 


by a vaſt number of both ſexes, —oShe was ha- 
| bited 


* 
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bited extremely rich. Her head, ſtomacher, and 
the borders of her gown, ſparkled with jewels, 
and ſeemed rather to beſpeak the magnificence of 
a bride, than of one who was going to be fe- 
cluded for ever from the world, My obliging 
guides, however, informed me this was alway, 
the cuſtom, but that the inſtant of her admiſſion, 
the would be diſrobed of all this ſtate. 

The ſplendor in which the appeared, on fo 
ſad an occaſion, put me in mind of thoſe beauti- 
ful lines which Mr. Phillips has put into the mouth 
of Andromache : 


Thus the gay victim, with freſh garlands crown'd, 
Pleasd with the ſacred fife's enliv ning ſound, 
Through gazing crowds, in ſolemn ſtate proceeds; 
And, dreſs'd in fatal pomp, magnificently bleeds. 


For I muſt own, that without any of theſe 
tender emotions ſhe was poſſeſſed of, I look on a 
monaſtic life as a total. privation of all the pur- 
poſes of our being. -- Our talents were de- 
ſigned for action, and are not only relative to our 
own wants, but to the good of ſocial life, Each 
indivggual is, in ſome ſenſe, related to the com- 
munmy in general, as each member is to the body. 
Their mutual good oitices conſtitute the public 
welfare. It is therefo:e a ſpecies of murder to 
incloſe, within the priſon of monaſtic walls, a 
lite which might have been valuable to ſociety ; 
for whoever enters into it is, in a natural ſenſe, 
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as effectually buried, as if depoſited in the land 
where all things are forgotten. 
But as, by what 1 have been told of her, I 
thought I had reaſon to gueſs at the ſituation of 
her heart, I was beyond meaſure ſurprized to 
find, inſtead of that diſtraction, that melancholy 
gloom, I expected in her countenance, a look 
more lively than I had ever ſeen her put on. 
Her pace indeed was even, and compoſed, befit- 
ting the ſolemnity of the proceſhon, but her eyes 
darted the molt ſprightly rays, while ſhe conti- 
nually turned her head from fide to ſide, as wil- 
ling no one of that numerous aſſembly ſhould be 
unnoticed by her. — The ſhort reflection J had 
time to make on her behaviour, rendered me in- 
capable of believing her heart was engaged, at 
leaſt ſo deeply, as had been repreſented to me; 
for it did not enter into my head, that a perſon 
of her years, and ſo extravagantly in love, could 
have either real fortitude enough to make the 
cruel ſacrifice ſhe was about to do, without the 
greateſt and moſt viſible emotions, or artifice 
enough to diſguiſe the anguiſh of her ſoul, were 
it, in any meaſure, proportionable to what the 
world imagined. a 
As 1 had been told the form obſerved in ad- 
mitting a young nun, I was not a little impatient 
to ſee how ſhe would go through this laſt ſcene of 
her part. I doubt not but you are equally ſo, 
and I will not keep you in ſuſpenſe. She 


2 | | knocked 
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knocked at the gate of the convent, with the in- 
trepidity ſhe had approached it. The biſhop 
appeared, and aſked what was her demand? To 
which, it ſeems, ſhe ſhould have anſwered, To be 
admitted within theſe ſacre: walls, and that heaven 
will accept my vows of everlaſting chaſtity, —— 
But, my dear Miranda, ſhe had prepared a ſpeech 
of a far different nature, and putting one knee to 
the earth, and at the ſame time taking hold of 
the hand of a well-made, agreeable young gentle- 
man, who had preſſed through the crowd till he 
got cloſe to her, My lord, ſaid the, I demand 
this gentleman for my huſband, to whom 1 have 
been long ſince engaged by the moſt ſolemn promiſes, 
and from whom death only ſhall divide me. 

Never was any conſternation greater, than 
that which appeared in the faces of all preſent. 
—— The biſhop frowned. The father of the 
young lady, and ſome other of the kindred, en- 
deavoured to force her from her lover ; but their 
hands were too cloſely locked to be eaſily unri- 
vetted, and fix or ſeven gentlemen, who till now 
bad ſeemed diſintereſted ſpectators of the ſhew, 
but were in the plot, came that inſtant up, and 
each laying his hand on his ſword, ſaid, If per- 
ſuaſion was ineffectual, they were prepared to do 
juſtice to their friend, who was betrothed to the 
lady they would compe: to be a nun, 

On this, the biſhop took the old gentleman 
aſide, and as I have been ſince informed, remon- 
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{trated to him, that as no convent either would, 
or could, according to the orders of the church, 
pretend to receive her after this public declaration 
of her pre-engagement, the malt prudent way 
would be to give his conſent to what would doubt- 
leſs be conſummated without it, perhaps, in a 
leſs honourable way.—— The reſt of the kin- 
dred were af.erwards conſulted, and after a ſhort 
whiſper among themſelves, they turned to the 
young lady, who was now encircled by the friends 
of her lover, and the father ſaid, that though ſhe 
had taken a itep fo contrary to his intentions, and 
the duty ſhe owed him, yet he would no longer 
oppole her inclinations.— On which, the ſame 
biſhop, who was to have received her vows of 
celibacy, performed the ceremony of her nuptials, 
to the infinite ſatisfaction of the whole aſſembly, 
who loudly expreſted their approbation of the 
conduct both had ſhewn, and doubted whether 
the courage of the bride, or the conſtancy and 
ingenuity of the bridegroom, were moſt to be 
commended, ——For my part, as little com- 
paſſion as you think I have for the woes of love, 
I was fo much affected with thoſe ſhe had laboured 
under, that I was infinitely rejoiced to ſee ſo 
happy a period put to them. 


THE 
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THE PRUDENT WIFE. 


Ar. Tunbridge, ſome years ago, a gentleman, 
whoſe name was Hedges, made a very brilliant 
appearance; he had been married about two 
years to a young lady of great beauty and large 
fortune ; they had one child, a boy, on whom 
they beſtowed all that affectidn which they could 
{pare from each other. He knew nothing of 
gaming, nor ſeemed to have the leaſt paſſion for 
play; but he was unacquainted with his own heart. 
He began by degrees to bett at the tables for 
trifling ſums, and his ſoul took fire at the proſpect 
of immediate gain, He was ſoon ſurrounded 
with ſharpers, who with calmneſs lay in ambuſh 
for his fortune, .and coolly took advantage of the 
precipitancy of his paſſions. 

His lady perceived the ruin of her family ap- 
proaching, but at firſt, without being able to 
form any ſcheme to prevent it. She adviſed with 
her brother, who at that time was poſſeſſed of a fel- 
lowſhip in Cambridge. It was eaſily ſeen, that 
whatever paſſion took the lead in her huſband's 
mind, ſeemed to be there fixed unalterably; it 
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was determined therefore, to let him purſue for- 
tune, but previouſly to take meaſures to prevent 
thepurſuit's being fatal. | 

Accordingly, every night this gentleman was a 
conſtant attender of the hazard-tables. He un- 
derſtood neither the arts of ſharpers, nor even the 
allowed ſtrokes of a connoiſſeur, yet he {till 
played. The conſequence is obvious. He loſt 
his eſtate, his equipage, his wife's jewels, and 
every other moveable that could be parted with, 
except a repeating watch. His agony upon this 
occaſion was inexpreſſible. He was even mean 
enough to aſk a gentleman, who ſat near him to 
lend him a few pieces, in order to turn his for- 
tune; but this prudent gameſter, Who plainly 
ſaw there were no expectations of being repaid, 
refuſed to lend a farthing, alledging a former re- 
ſolution againſt lending. Hedges was at laſt fu- 
rious with the continuance of ill ſucceſs, and pul- 
ling out his watch, aſked if any perſon in com- 
pany would ſet him ſixty guineas upon it. The 
company were ſilent. He then demanded fifty. 
Still no anſwer. He ſunk to forty, thirty, twen- 
ty. Finding the company fUl] without anſwer- 
ing, he cried out, by G=d it ſhall never go for 
leſs, and daſhed it againſt the floor ; at the ſame 
time, attempting to daſh out his brains againſt 
the marble chimney-piece. 

This laſt act of deſperation immediately ex- 

eiten the attention of the whole company. They 
| inſtantly 
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inſtantly gathered round, and prevented the ef- 
fects of his paſſion; and after he again became 
cool, he was permitted to return home, with 
ſullen diſcontent to his wife. Upon his entering 
her apartment, ſhe received him with her uſual 
tenderneſs and ſatisfaction; While he anſwered 
her careſſes with contempt and ſeverity ; his diſ- 
poſition being quite altered with his misfortunes. 
But, my dear Jemmy, ſays his wife, perhaps you 
do not know the news I have to tell you. My 
mamma's old uncle is dead, the meilenger is now 
in the houſe, and you know his eſtate is ſettled 
upon you. This account ſeemed only to encreaſe 
his agony, andlooking angrily at her, cried, there 
you lye, my dear, his eſtate is not ſettled upon 
me. I beg your pardon, ſays ſhe, I really 
thought it was, at leaſt you have always told me 
ſo. No, returned he, as ſure as you and I are to 
be miſerable here, and our children beggars here- 
after, I have fold the reverſion of it this day, and 
have loſt every farthing I got for it at the hazard- 
table. What all? replied the lady, Yes, every 
farthing, returned he, and I owe a thouſand 
pounds more than I have to pay. Thus ſpeaking, 
he took a few frantic iteps acroſs the room. 
When the lady had a little enjoyed his perplexity 

No, my dear, cried the, you have loſt but a 
trifle, and you owe nothing ; our brother and I 
have taken care to prevent the efects of your raſh. 
neſs, and are actually the perſons who have won 


your 
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your fortune; we employed proper perſons for 
this purpoſe, who brought their winnings to me; 
your money, your equipage, are in my poſſeſlion, 
and here I return them to you, from whom they 
were unjuſtly taken. I only aſk permiſſion to 
keep my jewels, and to keep you, my greateſt 


jewel, from ſuch dangers for the future. Her 
prudence had the proper effect; he ever after re- 


tained a ſenſe of his former follies, and never 
played for the ſmallett ſums, even for amuſement. 


AN INTERESTING SPANISH STORY. 


Ir was about eleven o'clock, on a ſummer's 


night, when the moon ſhone in its full ſplendour, 


that a- poor old gentleman returned from his 


walks in the ſuburbs of Toledo, accompanied by 


his whole family, conſiſting of his wife, his 

daughter, (a young girl of ſixteen) and a female 

ſervant, This gentleman, whoſe virtue had long 

ſtood the teſt of 1:digence, was called Don Lewis; 
his wife, Donna Maria; and his daughter, whoſe 

mind and perſon were equally angelic, Leocadia. 

As 
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As this worthy groupe approached the city, 
they were met by a young cavalier named Ro- 
dolpho; one of thoſe youths of quality, who 
think that rank and fortune are adequate ſubſti- 
tutes for honour and decency, He had jult riſen 
from table, and was proceeding on his nocturnal 
rambles, attended by a number of his compa- 
nions, all heated with the dangerous fumes of 
wine: their meeting with Don Lewis and his 
family, was that of the wolves and the ſheep. 

Theſe youthful dcbauchees ſtopped ſhort, and 
ſtared at the women with an air of inſolence. 
One of them kiſſed the ſervant; the old gentle- 
man expoſtulates; they inſult him ;. he draws 
his ſword with a hand that trembles with age; 
Rodolpho diſarms him, with a contemptuous 
ſneer; then takes Leocadia in his arms, and, eſ- 
corted by his guilty companions, conveys her in 
triumph to the city. 

While Don Lewis was uttering imprecations 
" againſt his own weakneſs, while Donna Maria 
was rending the air with her cries, and the ſer- 
vant calling in vain for aſſiſtance, the wretched 
Leocadia fainted in the arms of Rodolpho ; who, 
having reached his own manſion, diſmiſſed his 
friends, and opening a private door, carried his 
victim to his chamber, without a light, and with- 
out being ſeen by any of the ſervants. Before 
ſhe could effectually recover ker ſenſes, he there 

perpetrated 
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perpetrated the molt abominable crime, of whiclz 
intoxication and brutality can render a man guilty, 


When Rodolpho had gratified his infamous de- 
fires, he remained for an inſtant in a ſtate of ſuſ- 
penſe, at a loſs how to act; and he doubtleſs ex- 
perienced ſentiments of remorſe : but before he 
could come to any determination, Leocadia re— 
covered; all was ſilence and darkneſs around her; 
ſhe ſighed, ſhe trembled, and exclaimed with a 
feeble voice - My mother! Oh! my mother, 
where are you? - My father !—Anſwer me; where 
am I?: What bed is this? O God! O my God, 
haſt thou forſaken me? Does any one hear me ?— 
Am I in my tomb !—Ah ! wretch that I am !— 
would to Heaven I were there!“ 

At that moment, Rodolpho ſeized her hand; 
ſhe ſhrieked aloud, ſtarted from him, advanced 
a few ſteps, and fell on the floor. Rodolpho ap- 
proached ; ſhe then roſe on her knees, and in 


accents of deſpair, interrupted by frequent ſobs, 


exclaimed, ** O you, whoever you are, who are 
the author of my miſery ; you, who have juſt 
rendered me the moſt wretched, the moſt con- 
temptible of creatures; if in your breaſt remain 
- one ſingle ſpark of honour; if your heart be 


ſuſceptible of the-leaſt ſenſe of pity; I beſeech 


you, I conjure you, to put an end to my exiſt- 
ence: it is the only poſſible reparation for the 

injury you have done me. In the name of hea- 
a ven, 
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en, in the name of all that is dear to you, take 
away my life. You may do it, without incur- 
ring the ſmalleſt danger; there is no witneſs here; 
nobody will know your guilt ; the crime will be 
inferior to that you have already committed : and 
[| think—yes, I think—I can forgive you all that 
you have done, if you but grant my preſent 
prayer, and give me that death which is now my 
ſole reſource.” As ſhe uttered theſe words, ſhe 
embraced the knees of Rodolpho, who imme- 


diately left the room without ſpeaking a ſyllable z 


and having locked the door after him, went doubt- 
leſs to ſee whether there was any body in the 
houſe, or in the ſtreet, that could oppoſe the ex- 
ecution of a project he had juſt conceived. 

As ſoon as he was gone, Leocadia got up, and 
approached the window, with a deſign of throw- 
ing herſelf out of it; but ſhe was prevented by 
a ſtrong ſhutter, which ſhe was unable to open. 
Having drawn aſide the window-curtains, the 
light of the moon entered the apartment. Leo- 
cadia remained motionleſs, reflecting on the 
miſery of her fituation: as ſhe caſt her eyes 
around her, ſhe examined with care, the form 
and fize of the room; and having obſerved 
the furniture, the pictures, and the tapeſtry, ſhe 
diſcovered a ſmall golden crucifix lying on an 
oratory, which ſhe took up, and hid in her bo- 
ſom. She then placed the curtain as it was before, 


and 
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and waited in darkneſs for the barbarian who Was 
to decide on her fate. 

It was not long before Rodolpho returned; he 
was alone, and ſtill without a light. He ap- 
proached Leocadia; and, having tied a hand- 
kerchiet over her eyes, took her by the hand, 
without uttering a ſingle word, led her into the 
ſtreet, and, after taking ſeveral turns, ſtopped 
at the door of the great church, where he left 


her, and retired with the utmoſt precipitation. 


It was ſome time before Leocadia durſt remove 
the handkerchief from her eyes. At length, find- 
ing every thing quiet around her, ſhe ventured to 
untie it; and the church being the firſt object 
that preſented itſelf to her fight, her firſt action 
was to fall on her knees, and addreſs a fervent 


prayer to Heaven: ſhe then aroſe, and directed. 


her trembling ſteps to the houſe of Don Lewis. 

The wretched parents were lamenting the loſs 
of their child, when they heard a knock at the 
door. Don Lewis ran to open it; and ſeeing 
Leocadia, threw his arms round her neck, ut- 
tering a loud exclamation of joy, which brought 
Donna Maria, who, equally ſurprized and re- 
Joiced, preſied her daughter to her boſom. They 
both invoked the benedictions of Heaven on their 
child, whom they called the comfort of their lives, 
and the foie ſupport of their old age; they bathed 
her with the tears of affection; and haraſſed her with 

ſuch 
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ſuch a multiplicity of queſtions, as effectually 
precluded the poſſibility of an anſwer. 


When the firſt tranſports were over, the un- 
happy Leocadia threw herſelf at her father's feet, 
and with downcatt eyes, and bluſhing counte- 
nance, related every thing that had paſled, though 
ſhe had ſcarcely ſtrength enough to finiſh the diſ- 
mal tale. Don Lewis raiſed her up, and, preſ- 
ſing her in his arms, ſaid,** My deareſt child, 
diſhonour can only reſult fi om the commiſſion of 
2 crime; and thou haſt committed none! Inter- 
rogate thy conſcience; can it find in thy words, 
actions, or thoughts, the ſmalleſt ſubject for re- 
proach ? No, my child, thou art ſtill the ſame; 
{till my good, my virtuous Leocadia; and my 
paternal heart eſteems, reſpects, and venzrates 
thee, more perhaps than before thy misfortune.” 

Leocadia, encouraged by theſe affectionate ex- 
preſſions, ſhewed her father the crucifix, which 
ſhe had brought away with her, in the hope that 
it might one day lead to the diſcovery of her ra- 
viſher. "The old man, fixing his eyes on the cru- 
cifix, and ſhedding tears, thus addreſſed it:“ O 
my God! may your eternal juſtice deign to diſ- 
cover, deign to preſent to my fight, the barbarian 
who has injured my child | My arm ſhall recover 


the vigour of youth, and waſh away the inſult 
with his guilty blood!“ 


The tranſports of Don Lewis augmented the 
grief of Leocadia; which her mother endeavoured 


to 
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to ſoothe, by taking the crucifix from her huſ- 
band ; who, forgetting his anger, when the ob- 
jet that cauſed it was removed, again returned 


to conſale his daughter, both by words and ca- 


reſſes. 
After ſome time, wholly devoted to ſorrow, the 
unfortunate Leocadia recovered a ſmall portion 


of her loſt tranquillity ; but ſhe never left the 


houſe for a moment, from a conviction that her 


countenance would betray, to every one ſhe met, 
the crue] outrage ſhe had ſuffered. —Alas ! ſhe 


ſoon found more powerful inducements to keep 
herſelf concealed ! Not many weeks had elapſed, 
before ſhe perceived ſhe was pregnant; a diſ- 
covery which affected her ſo deeply, that her fa- 
ther and mother had the utmoſt difficulty to pre- 
vail on her to ſurvive it. For ſeveral days, ſhe 
refuſed all kind of nouriſhment; and courted 
death, as the only ſource, from whence ſhe could 
derive conſolation. But affection for her parents, 
and reſpe& for the new character ſhe was about 


to aſſume, overcame, at length, the ſuggeſtions 


of deſpair, and fortified her mind with ſufficient 
reſolution to ſupport the evils ſhe was doomed to 
experience. 

When the time of her delivery approached, 


Don Lewis and his wife hired a ſmall country 
houſe, whither they repaired without a ſingle at- 


tendant; and Donna Maria herſelf ſupplied the 


place of the midwife. With her aſhſtance, Leo- 
cadia 
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cadia gave birth to a lovely boy; to whom Don 
Lewis ſtood godfather, and beſtowed on him his 
own name. The mother ſoon recovered; and as 
ſhe experienced the moſt lively affection for her 
child, being never eaſy when he was out of her 
ſight, her parents reſolved to keep him in the houſe, 
and to paſs him for the fon of a near relation. 
When the health of Leocadia was ſufficiently re- 
eſtabliſhed, they all returned to Toledo, where 
no one had ſuſpected the true cauſe of their ab- 
ſence, The adventure of Rodolpho (who, ſoon 
after it happened, had ſet out on a journey to Na- 
ples) made no noiſe; and Leocadia, an object 
of univerſal reſpect and eſteem, continued to diſ- 
charge, with equal ſtrictneſs, the ſacred duties of 
a parent and a child. 

Young Lewis, in the mean time, advanced in 
age and beauty, daily acquiring new charms, and 
exhibiting frequent proofs of an underſtandin 
far above his years. One day, when he had juſt 
entered his eighth year, there was a grand combat 
of bulls in the city; and the child placed himſelf 
at the door of his mother's houſe, to ſee the pro- 
ceſſion of young noblemen, who were to enter 
the liſts with thoſe ferocious animals, Endea- 
vouring to croſs the ſtreet, in order to obtain a 
better ſight of the proceſſion, he was rode over by 
one of the troop, whoſe horſe had run away with 
him, and received a wound in the head, from 
whence iſſued a Wau quantity of blood, A crowd 
ſpeedily 
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ſpeedily collected around him, as he lay crying on 
the pavement; and a venerable cavalicr who was 
going to the combat, attended by a number of ſer- 
vants, having approached to enquire the cauſe of 
the tumult, and ſeeing the child in that condition, 
immediately alighted, took him up in his arms, 
and wiped the blood from his wound; then, 
ſending for the beſt ſurgeon in the place, pierced 
the crowd, and carried him to his own houſe. 
During this time, Don Lewis, his wife, and 
daughter, having been informed of the accident, 
Leocadia ran into the ſtreet, and, as the tears 
ſtreamed from her eyes, called aloud for her ſon. 
Her father followed her, and in vain conjured her 
to be ſilent: the people joined in their lamenta- 
tions, and every one was eager to point out the 
road which the old cavalier had taken, They 


purſued him with haſty ſteps; and being arrived 


at his houſe, ran up to the apartment where the 
child lay, under the hands of the ſurgeon, who 
was dreſſing his wound, Leocadia folded him in 
her arms, and anxiouſly enquired whether the 
wound was dangerous; and being aſſured of the 
contrary, her exclamations of grief were ſuc- 
ceeded by demonſtrations of joy, equally extra- 
vagant. While ſhe was thus giving vent to the 
pleaſing effuſions of maternal tenderneſs, Don 
Lewis and his wife returned thanks to the old ca— 
valier for his kindneſs and humanity: they told 
him that the child was the ſon of a diſtant re- 
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lation, and that having had him in their houſe 
from his infancy, their daughter had conceived 
as great an affection for him, as if he were her 
own. | 

When the fears of Leocadia for the ſafety of her 
child, had ſubſided, ſhe ſet herſelf down on the 
bedſide, and caſt her eyes around the room: but 
what was her ſurpriſe, when ſhe ſaw the ſame 
furniture, and the ſame pictures, as the light of 
the moon had once diſcovered to her ſight ! She 
perceived the ſame oratory, from whence ſhe had 
taken the crucifix ; the tapeſtry was the ſame; in 
ſhort, every thing beſpoke the fatal apartment in 
which her chaſtity had ſuffered fo groſs a viola- 
tion, 

The dreadful recollection overpowered her ſpi- 
rits, already exhauſted by too violent exertion ; 
the colour forſook her cheeks, and ſhe ſunk ſenſe- 
leſs on the floor, Her parents ran to her aſſiſt- 
ance ; and having, by the uſual applications, re- 
ſtored her to her ſenſes, immediately conveyed 
her to their own houſe. She would fain have 
taken her child with her; but the old cavalier was 
ſo earneſt in his entreaties for him to remain 
where he was, till his health ſhould be perfectly 


re-eſtabliſhed, that they could not reſiſt his ſo- 
licitations. 


As ſoon as they were alone, Leocadia com- 
municated to her parents the obſervations ſhe had 
1 made, 
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made, and aſſured them that the houſe they had 
juſt left, was certainly the reſidence of her ra- 
viſher. Don Lewis inſtantly went to obtain 
every ſpecies of information, which the impor- 


tance of the ſubject demanded. The reſult of 


his enquiries was this— That the old cavalier's 
name was Don Diego de Lara; that he had a ſon, 
called Rodolpho, who had paſſed the laſt ſeven 
years at Naples, where his manners had under- 
gone ſuch a total change, that, from being the 
moſt irregular and unprincipled young man in 
Toledo, he had become a model of prudence and 
virtue ; and that the beauty of his perſon, joined 


to his mental accompliſhments, rendered him the 


moſt deſirable man, for a huſband, of any in 
Caſtile. 
Don Lewis and his wife no longer doubted but 
that Rodolpho was the man who had diſhonoured 
Leocadia. But could they flatter themſelves that 
he would repair the outrage he had committed, 
by eſpouſing the daughter of a perſon, who, 
though he could boaſt of a noble deſcent, and a 
ſpotleſs reputation, had the misfortune to be the 
pooreſt nobleman in Toledo? No, he did not 
encourage ſuch pleaſing hopes; all his thoughts, 
therefore were bent on revenge. But Leocadia, 
beſeeching him to leave the management of this 
intricate affair wholly to her, and not to inter- 
fere till ſhe ſhould require his interference, he was 


induced, 
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induced, though not without great reluctance, to 
comply with her requeſt. She now reflected, 
therefore, on the beit mode of reconciling the 
dictates of prudence, with the preſervation of 
her honour. Her child ſtill remained at Don 
Diego's; and that worthy old man paid him 
every poſſible attention. His wound wore a fa- 
vourable appearance; and his mother, together 
with Don Lewis and his wife, paſſed whole days 
in his room. 

One day, as Ledendis was alone with Don 


Diego, who held her ſon in his arms, and careſſed 


him with all the fondneſs of à parent, ſhe could 
not refrain from burſting into tears; when Don 
Diego preſſed her with ſuch friendly anxiety 
to declare the cauſe of her grief, that, being un- 
able to withſtand his ſolicitations, ſhe related, 
with a heavy heart, and dejected countenance, 
every thing which had happened in his houſe ; 
and, in proof of her aſſertions, produced the cru- 
cifix, which Don Diego immediately recol- 
lected. She then threw herſelf at his feet, and 
exclaimed—** Though your ſon has diſhonoured 
me, I cannot refrain trom embracing your knees; 
though your ſon has condemned me to diſgrace 


and miſery, I cannot withhold my love from 


you; I cannot but eſteem you as the beſt of 

fathers.“ : 
The child, ſeeing his mother cry, wept from 
ſympathy ; and Don Diego, unable to reſiſt ſuch 
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an affecting ſight, raiſed up Leocadia, preſſing 
her and her ſon alternately to his boſom, ſwore 
that Rodolpho ſhould either marry her, or remain 
fingle during his whole life. In conſequence of 
this declaration, he wrote to his' ſon the very 
next day, commanding him to repair to Toledo 
without delay, in order to celebrate his marriage 


with a lady he had choſen for his daughter-in-law. 


Rodolpho obeyed the ſummons, and arrived at 
his father's houſe ; who, after the firſt congra- 


tulations were over, began to talk of his ap- 


proaching nuptials. He expatiated greatly on 
the riches of his deſtined bride, but concluded 
by ſhewing a hideous picture, which he had drawn 
on purpoſe, and which could not fail to excite 
diſguſt. Rodolpho, accordingly, ſhuddered at 
the idea of marrying ſuch an object of deformity, 
and attempted to remonſtrate with his father on 
the impoſſibility of obeying his commands : but 


Don Diego aſſuming an air of ſeverity, told him, 


that fortune was the only point worthy of conſide- 


ration in a matrimonial connexion. Rodolpho, 


however, declaimed' with great eloquence againſt 


a principle ſo deſtructive of human felicity ; add- 


ing, that it had been his conſtant prayer to Heaven 


to find a wife, endued with prudence and beauty, 


whoſe fortune he might make, in return for the 

happineſs he was ſure toderive from her ſociety. 
Don Diego, diſſembling his joy at the promul- 

gation of ſentiments ſo congenial with his own, 


Was 
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was proceeding to combat the doctrine advanced 
by his ſon, when a ſervant announced Donna 
Maria Leocadia, and her child, who had come 
to ſup with him. Never did Leocadia appear ſo 
lovely; it ſeemed as if the native graces and 
beauty of her perſon had received the aid of ſuper- 
natural embelliſhments. Her charms dazzled 
the eyes of Rodolpho, who eagerly aiked his fa- 
ther, who that divine creature was ? Don Diego 
pretending not to hear him, advanced to the la- 
dies, and was grieved to ſee a deadly paleneſs 
overſpread the face of Leocadia, to feel her hands 
trembling within his own, and to perceive that 
the ſight of his ſon had almoſt deprived her of her 
ſenſes. Her utmoſt eitorts were inadequate to 
fupport her courage on this trying occaſion ; ſhe 
| fainted, and Rodolpho ran to her aſſiſtance —_ 
an enthuſiaſtic ardour, that charmed his worthy 
parent, | 

At length ſhe recovered, and ſupper was ſerved; 
during which the eyes of Rodolpho were inva- 
riably fixed on Leocadia, who ſcarcely dared look 
up ; ſhe ſpoke little, but her words were expreſ- 
five of her ſenſe, and were pronounced in a melan- 
choly tone, which augmented the pleaſure Ro- 
dolpho experienced in liſtening to them. Her 
child was ſeated by the fide of his father, and by 

his infinuating looks, and innocent careſſes, at- 
tracted his attention, and gained his frienſhip, ſo 
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far as to extort a remark, that the father of fuch a 
child ought to eſteem himſelf a happy mortal. 
After ſupper, Rodolpho, ſtricken within the 
charms of Leocadia, took his father aſide, and 
told him, in a reſpectful but decifive manner, that 
nothing ſhould ever induce him to marry the 
perſon whoſe portrait he had ſhewn him. “ You 
muſt though,” replied the old man-“ unleſs you 
prefer the young and noble lady, with whom you 


have juſt ſupped.”—** O gracious heavens | ex- 


claimed Rodolpho, * would ſhe but deign to 
accept my hand, I ſhould be the happieſt of men!“ 
And I the happieſt of fathers—if my fon, by 
ſuch an alliance, could atone for the crime which 
has polluted his honour !”? 

He then told Rodolpho all he knew; and draw- 
ing the golden crucifix from his boſom—“ There, 
my ſon,” ſaid he, © there is the witneſs and 
the judge of that horrible outrage which your 
blind obedience to a vicious impulſe induced you 
to commit; a judge who will not forgive you, 
till you ſhall have obtained the forgiveneſs of Leo- 
cadia.” The bluſh of conſcious guilt now tin- 


"ged the check of Rodolpho, who ran to throw 


himſelf at Leocadia's feet“ I have deſerved your 
hatred and contempt,” exclaimed he; “ but if 


love the moſt reſpectful, if repentance the moſt 


fincere, can be deemed worthy of pardon, do not 
refuſe to beſtow it on me. Conſider, that a 


ſingle 
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ſingle word from your lips will either render me 
the vileſt and moſt wretched of men, or the moſt 
tender and happieſt of huſbands.” "RE 

Leocadia was ſilent for an inſtant, while her 
eyes, overflowing with tears, were fixed on Ro- 
dolpho; then turning to her ſon, ſhe took him 
in her arms, and delivered him to his father. 
«© There,” ſaid ſhe, with a feeble voice, “ there 
is my anſwer | May that child render you as 
happy, as he has made me miſcrable !” 

A prieſt and two witneſſes being immediately 
ſent for, theſe fortunate nuptials were celebrated 
that very night; and Rodolpho, reſtored for ever 
to virtue, experienced this important truth— 


That real happineſs can only be found in lawful 
love. | ; 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CREDULITY. 
A MORAL TALE. 


Th ERE is a great deal of ſeverity, there is 


alſo too much truth, in the following advice of 
Chamont to his ſiſter ; 
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«© Truft not a man, we are by nature falſe, - 
Diſfſembling, fickle, cruel, and inconſtant. 

hen, a man talks of love with caution hear him; 
But if he ſwears, he'll certainly deceive you.” 


It would be extremely unjuſt, indeed, to ſay, 
that every man deſerves, to be ſtigmatized with 
the abovementioned cutting epithets; but it is 
certain that many women who 


* Of breken vows, and faithleſs men complain,” 


have been duped by their own credulity ; by 
. placing an indiſcreet confidence in thoſe who made 
their addreſſes to them: and it is no uncommon 
thing to hear a deſerted female (ſometimes à de- 
ſerted virgin) impute, from the predominance of 
her vanity, her cruel diſappointment rather to 
the treachery of her lover than to her own im- 

prudence. | 
Miſs Arabella Jones, the ſecond daughter of a 
worthy clergyman on the borders of Wales, 
whilſt ſhe was one ſummer upon a viſit to an 
aunt of her's, by the mother's fide, in a genteel 
village near London, threw herſelf into a diſ- 
treſsful ſituation, which ſhe might eaſily have 
avoided, had ſhe liſtened to the ſalutary admo- 
nitions of her real friends, inſtead of the ſubtle 

perſuaſions of her pretended ones. 
Being 
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Being at church a few Sundays after her ar- 
rival at her aunt's houſe, ſhe was diſtinguiſhed 
by a young ſtranger, who ſat in the next pew to 
her, in ſuch a manner that ſhe could not poſſibly 
fix her attention to the duty of the morning. 

Bell had a perſon ſufficiently ſtriking to attract 
any man's notice; and as he who had ſingled her 
out for the object of his admiration, was a hand- 
ſome young fellow, and very ſmartly dreſſed, ſhe 
was not a little flattered; ſhe was infinitely de- 
lighted with the information which her eyes gave 
her about the meaning contained in His. 

Mrs. Bynford, a good ſort of an old lady upon 
the whole, though ſhe went mechanically to 
church every Sunday morning, and every prayer- 
day, if ſhe could poſſibly crawl to the pew, even 
when ſhe had great reaſon to believe that ſhe 
ſhould deafen the congregation with her cough- 
ing, frequently laid down her prayer-book and 
her ſpeRacles, in order to ſquint at the gentle- 
man who engroſſed the attention of her niece: 
ſhe leered at him, indeed, ſo much, that ſhe for- 
got herſelf ſeveral times, blundered out wrong 
reſponſes, and made herſelf not a little ridiculous 
with her recollections. | 

Bell was ſo highly ſatisfied with the vices 
which had been paid to her beauty by her un- 
known admirer, whoſe looks convinced her that 
ſhe was of conſiderable conſequence in his eyes, 
that ſhe intreated her aunt, while they were 
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walking home, to hurry dinner, as ſhe intended 


to go to church in the afternoon. 


* Ay, child, and FlI go myſelf, though I am 
not fond of going in an afternoon, as half the 
pews are filled with ſervants; but I have a violent 
curioſity to ſee if the pretty young gentleman 
who took ſo much notice of you, will be there 
again.“ 

Some of their inquiſitive neighbours joining 
them at that inſtant, Bell haſtily turned the con- 
verſation. 

As ſoon as ſhe entered the church, after dinner, 
her heart was in a pleaſing flutter; for ſhe beheld 
her new admirer, poſted exactly in the place to 
which he had been admitted in the morning. 

Mrs. Bynford twitched her by the ſleeve ; ſhe 
coloured, and followed her aunt up the aiſle, more 
and more fluttered. 

Mrs. Bynford's devotions, as well as her niece's, 
were again powerfully interrupted ; and they both 
wiſhed to hear particulars about the dazzling diſ- 
turber of them, particulars relating to his cha- 
racter and fortune: Bell was anxiouſly intereſted 
in ſuch a diſcovery, as ſhe felt very ſtrong 
prepoſſeſhons in his favour, and reſolved to pro- 
cure all the intelligence ſhe could concerning him 
before ſhe retired to her apartment for the evening. 
- Juſt when ſhe was coming out of the pew, Bell 
tumbled over a haſſock, and could not ſave her- 
ſelf from falling. 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Bynford cried, Oh ! my dear, I hope 
you have not hurt yourſelf,” holding out her 


hand to raiſe her. 

The fweet fellow, as Bell really thought him, 
who had indeed occaſioned her fall, by making 
her regardleſs of her ſteps, turned about quick, 
not being many yards from the ſpot on which the 
charmer of his eyes wiſhed for his hand, and, 
with the utmoſt addreſs, aſſiſted her in riſing. 
After having expreſſed the warmeſt ſatisfaction 
to find that her ſpirits had only been flurried a 
little by the failure of her feet, he begged to have 
the honour of waiting on her home; bowing at 
the ſame time, in the moſt reſpectful manner to 
Mrs. Bynford, who hung over her niece with a 
maternal tenderneſs. _ | 

The good old lady, tranſported with the grace- 
ful motions with which her petitioner's requeſt 
was accompanied, could not articulate a refuſal; 
ſhe, therefore, told him, with her uſual honeſt 
bluntneſs, that he might go home with them if 
he liked it. 

Elated with a permiſſion by which he hoped 
to arrive gradually at the conſummation of his in- 
famous deſires, he waited on the charmer of his 
eyes with all the obſequiouſnefs of a lover; and, 
like a man hackneyed in the ways of women, was 
extremely attentive allo to her venerable com- 
panion. His behaviour, during his viſit, was 
truly polite, and attractive; and he made his 

S 6 | court 
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court to Mrs. Bynford with ſo much dexterity, 
that when he took his leave, ſhe, on his inform- 
ing her that he had taken lodging at the milliner's 
in the next ſtreet, gave him a ſecond invitation ; 
that ſecond produced a third, and he ſoon found 
himſelf quite upon an eaſy footing at her houſe. 

George Danheld, the above-mentioned ſweet 
fellew, was the illegitimate ſon of a country gen- 
tleman, with a large eſtate, and with a very lu- 
crative place under the government, remarkable 
for his illicit amours, and for his propenſity to 
ſeduce innocent girls out of the paths of virtue. 
George having that propenſity, with a high reliſh 
for thoſe amours, had baſtards in almoſt every 
county in England, and took a deteſtable pleaſure 
in boaſting of his original ſucceſſes in the charac- 
ter of a libertine among his licentious aſſociates. 

As the annual allowance which he received 
from his libidinous father was conſiderable, he 
was but too well furniſhed with firong ſupple- 
ments to thoſe advantages by which nature had 
liberally diſtinguiſhed him, and to the pernicious 
accompliſhments which he had acquired in the 
ſchools of vice. 

George's frequent viſits to Miſs Jones alarmed 
the whole neighbourhood : all the girls in it were 
ready to pull her cap off her head for having ſo 
ſmart a lover; and ſhe, very imprudently, gave 
herſelf many unbecoming airs-upon the occaſion, 
which ſharpened the edge of the ſarcaſms, cir- 
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culated pretty freely round the tea-tables through 
the village, 

George having, without much difficulty, pre- 
vailed on Mrs. Bynford one afternoon to let him 
treat her niece with an airing to another village 
not many miles diſtant, in which there was a 
very elegant entertaining houſe, with pleaſant 
gardens annexed to it, containing ſome remark- 
able curioſities in ſhell-work, hired the genteeleſt 
carriage in the place, and gave them both no 
ſmall diverſion, by his lively obſervations upon 
the various objects which fell under his inſpection. 

While they were ſtrolling round the gardens, 
after having expreſſed much ſatisfaction at the 


ſight of the grotto, George was, with all his con- 


ſtitutional aſſurance, thrown into a great embaraſſ- 
ment by the approach of a tall, genteel, agreeable 
girl, who came up to him, and darting reſent- 
ment from a pair of uncommonly ſpirited eyes, 
reproached him, in the ſevereſt terms, for his 
ſcandalous behaviour to her. Lou are a cruel 
fellow, Danfield,“ added ſhe, fiercely; © and if 
you do not fulfil your engagements with me, I 
will poſt you for a villain wherever I go.” 
George, conſcious of his having behaved to 
the lady who attacked him with fo much fury in 


her looks, voice, and whole department, in a 


moſt diſhonourable manner, was ſomewhat con- 


founded ; but his confuſion would, probably, 
-_ have 
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have been leſs had he not apprehended the demo- 
lition of his deſigns againſt Miſs Jones from it. 

Hoping, however, to get rid of his troubleſome 
aſſailant without infuſing any ſuſpicions into 
Bell's mind concerning the ſincerity of his at- 
tachment to her, he turned ſhort upon his heel, 
ſaying, at the ſame time to Mrs. Bynford, The 
woman is mad, ſtark mad: ſomebody has, by 
his ill uſage turned her head, and ſhe fancies every 
man ſhe ſees is the man who has betrayed her.” 

& No, Sir,” replied ſhe, briſkly, and ſeizing 
him by the arm, I am not mad: my head is 
not turned. You are the man who has deeply 
injured me, and I will not leave you till you give 
me a ſolemn promiſe under your hand to make 
me your wife, whenever I call upon you for the 
performance of it.” 

George was now exceedingly diſtreſſed : how- 
ever, being determined to deny any knowledge 
of her, he diſengaged himſelf, with a ſudden mo- 
tion, declared again that ſhe was not in her ſenſes, 
and, joining Mrs. Bynford and his miſtreſs, who 
ſtood a few yards from him looking aſtoniſhed, 
intreated them to let him wait on them home im- 
mediately. *©* That impertinent mad woman,” 
added he, will not ſuffer us to ſtay here any 
longer unmoleſted.“ 

No ſooner were theſe words out of his mouth, 
than a violent ſcream from her whom he had 
pronounced 
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pronounced a lunatic, affected Bell ſo much, that 
ſhe could not help running to her aſſiſtance, as 
ſhe ſaw her upon the ground, apparently in a 
ſtrong hyſteric fit. George could not, without 
appearing a monſter, attempt to hinder the ex- 
ertion of her humanity; and as Mrs. Bynford 
ſeemed to be equally affected by the fight of a 
fellow creature of her own ſex in fo pitiable a 
condition, ſhe followed her niece without delay, 
pulling out a bottle of ſalts, which ſhe always car- 
ried about her. 

By the benevolent efforts of Bell and her aunt, 
to which George alſo added his, the lady, whoſe . 
fituation required them, recovered. When ſhe 
was recovered, George, who had been contriving 
while he aſſiſted her, how to extricate himſelf out 
of the ſcrape into which ſhe had by the intemper- 
ance of her carriage brought him, ſeized a moment 
unobſerved to whiſper a few words in her ear, which 
proved ſo conciliating, that ſhe accepted imme- 
diately of his offer to conduct her to her party 
in the houſe, after having made polite acknow- 
ledgments to the ladies who had relieved her. 

When he returned to Mrs. Bynford and Miſs 
Jones, he accounted in ſo plauſible a manner, 
for the extraordinary ſcene which had ſo much 
ſurprized them, that they really believed the girl 
had fallen upon him with her reproaches by miſtake, 
and that he was not the man who deſerved them. 

In 
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In a few days after this dramatic adventure 


Bell received a viſit from one of her young fe- 
male acquaintance, whom ſhe, very unwiſely, 


ranked among her fiends, a Miſs Jenſon, who 


having been informed of many of George's infa- 


mous proceedings, came on purpoſe, with the 
beſt deſign in the world, to perſuade Bell to give 
all poſſible encouragement to ſo charming a man. 
< I have heard a prodigious Character of him, my 
dear.“ Bell, whoſe credulity perpetually operated 
with her vanity, did not perceive that Harriot 
Jenſon's perſuaſion had been dictated by envy ; 
and that ſhe had delivered them with the moſt 
malevolent intentions. She liſtened to them with 


too much avidity, and too haſtily gave her falſe 


friend credit for her lincerity. © You may be 
ſure, my dear, that I ſhall do every thing in my- 
power to make Mr. Danheld conſtant to me.” 


Harriot ſmiled at the word conſtant, and re- 


peating her perſuaſion, wiſhed her credulous 
companion a good morning. 

How rarely is a true friend to be met with,” 
ſaid Bell, when ſhe was gone. If Harriot had 
the leaſt propenſity to act an inſincere part, ſhe 
would certainly, as ſhe has heard a prodigious 


character of Mr. Danfield, take ſome pains to 


ſecure him for herſelf, as ſhe has ſtill more reaſon 
than I have, from the extreme narrowneſs of her 
circumſtances, to wiſh to be advantageouſly mar- 
ried,” | 1 ng 


When 
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When that ſhort ſoliloquy was over, ſhe went 
in ſearch of her aunt, in order to tell her in how 
very friendly a manner Miſs Jenſon had behaved. 

With her aunt Bell found a prim but worthy 
maiden lady, in her autumn, @ 14:;/s Twyford, 
who, with a very ſolemn face, accoſted her, on 
her entering the room, in the following terms : 
I have been acquainting your aunt, Miſs Jones, 
wich a piece of intelligence relating to Mr. Dan- 
held, in which you are greatly concerned, and L 
hope you will ſo far conſult your own intereſt 
as to have nothing more to ſay to him on any ac- 
count: he is a dangerous man, Miſs Jones, and 
very unworthy of the encouragement which he 
has. hitherto received from you.“ 

Without waiting for an anſwer ſhe then made 
a ſolemn curtſey, and retired. 

What is the meaning of all this, madam?” 
cried Bell, as ſoon as Miſs Twyford was out of 
their hearing ; “ what ſtrange ſtory has this ſour- 
faced old Miſs trumped up to ſet me againſt Mr, 
Danheld ? Theſe tabbies are monſtrouſly envious. 
You look graver than uſual, madam; I hope you do 
not believe any report to the diſadvantage of Mr. 
Danfield.“ 

„Why, child, I do not well know what to 
think of Miſs Twyford's information: ſhe is not 
a romancing woman, and I am therefore apt to 
think that it is to be depended upon, All I can 
ſay is, that if what ſhe has told me be true, Mr. 

Danfield 
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Danfield is by no means a man to be encouraged ; 
however, as Miſs Twyford may have been mis- 
informed, I am willing to make farther enqui- 
ries about Mr. Danfield; but I muſt inſiſt on 
his being refuſed admittance here till my doubts 
concerning him are entirely removed. 

Bell, having particular prejudices againſt Miſs 
Twyford, was the leſs inclined to believe the in- 
telligence which ſhe had too officiouſly, in her 
opinion, communicated to her aunt, and could 
not poſſibly reliſh that aunt's determination with 
regard to the non-admittance of her lover : ſhe 
was juſt going to mention what had paſſed be- 
tween her and Miſs Jenſon, in hopes of produc- 
ing a change in her ſentiments, when her ſervant 
informed her, that a young lady, genteelly dreſſed, 
but ſeemingly in great affliction, begged the fa- 
vour to ſpeak with her. She went down imme- 
diately into the parlour. N 

At the ſight of her unexpected viſitor ſhe ſtart- 
ed, as ſhe directly recognized the young lady, 
whoſe ſingular behaviour to Mr. Danfield had 
made him pronounce her to be out of her ſenſes, 
and to whoſe recovery from her hyſteric fit ſhe 
had herſelf contributed. 


The affecting narrauve which that lady de- 


| livered, ſtrongly confirmed what Miſs Twyford 


had related ; and it was delivered with ſuch ſtrik- 
ing marks of truth, that Bell could not help look- 
ing upon her lover as a man formed for the ruin 
of 
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of her ſex, as a man whoſe ſupreme delight was 
to triumph over innocence and virtue. 

When the much injured Miſs Gatton had 
taken her leave, with tears in her eyes, Bell hur- 


ried up to her aunt, repeated what ſhe had heard 
concerning Mr. Danfield, and told her, in ac- 


cents expreſſive of reſentment, that ſhe would 
not deſire to ſee his face again. 

Mrs. Bynford highly commended her ſpirit; 
and all her ſervants were that moment ordered to 
ſhut the door againſt Mr. Danfield whenever he 
made his appearance. 

George, having had no ſmall reaſon to expect 
a repulſe when he found that Sally Gatton had 
been with his new miſtreſs, was not ſurprized at 
the rebuff he met with; but he, in a ſhort time 
afterwards contrived to get a letter conveyed to the 
hand of her, whom he, more than ever, longed 
to draw into his power, 


Bell, not in the leaſt gueſſing by the ſuper- 


ſcription from whom it came, opened it. When 


ſhe ſaw the name of Danfield at the bottom of 
the paper, ſhe tore it in ſeveral pieces, and threw 
them in a paſſion upon the floor: but, repenting in 
a few minutes after warde. ſhe picked up the ſcat- 
tered fragments carefully. While ſhe was ſo em- 
ployed, the ſaid to herſelf, © It is not fair to 
condemn a man who has ever behaved to me in 
the tendereſt, moſt reſpectful, and generous 
manner, without hearing his defence.” 


In 


— —— nay Res 
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In conſequence of this ſoliloquy, ſhe laid the 
torn pieces of her love- letter upon her dreſſing- 
table, and read them with attention. Ihe pe- 
ruſal of them weakened her reſentment to ſuch a 
degree, that ſhe wrote a favourable anſwer, and 
in that anſwer promiſed to meet him at the ap- 
pointed place. 

George, on her appearance at that 1 felt 
himſelf in high ſpirits, as he attributed her ſpeedy 
compliance with this requeſt to a prepoſſeſſion in 
his favour, which no reports againſt him had been 


able to diminiſh: he, therefore, received her with 


a profuſion of affectionate, of grateful expreſ- 


ſions, which quite deſtroyed the validity of Miſs 


Gatton's narrative to his diſcredit. She gave 
herſelf up to the felicity of the inſtant, and when 
he, in order to heighten the emotions which ſhe 
evidently felt in his behalf, entered into am apo- 


logy for his conduct with regard to Sally Gatton, 


he had the exceliive pleaſure to ſee her ſwallow 


bis artful defence with a greedineſs not to be 
deſcribed. When he had ſoftened her to his ut- 


moſt wiſhes, he pulled out of his pocket a licence 


and a ring. Now, my deareſt Bell,” cried he, 


in rapturous accents, ** we have nothing to do 


but to get married as faſt as we can. A very 
amiable clergyman, a near relation of mine, in 


Weſtminfter, uncommonly happy with an ex- 


emplary wife, has often defired me to let him 


officiate at my wedding, I ſhall give him great 


ſatisfaction, 
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ſatisfaction, I am ſure, by requeſting his aſſiſt- 
ance in his religious character: to his houſe, I 
will, with your approbation, carry you, ſome 
friends of mine will meet me there. As ſoon as - 
the ceremony is over, we will return to Mrs. 
Bynford: we ſhall very agreeably ſurprize her, 1 
I imagine, by making our appearance before her 
inſeparably united.” 

George, finding by Bell's looks that her reply 
when ſhe could articulate it, would not prevent 
the execution of his deſigns, turned round to his 
intelligent ſervant, whom he had ſummoned with 
his foot from an adjoining apartment, and with a 
ſignificant look ſufficiently informed him how he 

was to act. 

= - * credulous Bell, was indeed abſolutely 
overpowered by the concluding words of the a- 
bove enſnaring ſpeech, To Weſtminſter ſhe 
went with her ſeducing lover, almoſt delirious 
with expectation: ſhe was quite ſo before the 
next morning, in conſequence of the ſeverity of 
her diſappointment. The marriage on which ſhe 
had raiſed a flattering ſuperſtructure of durable 
happineſs was an invalid one, as it was impiouſly 
conducted by a man unordained, the moſt aban- 
doned of his ſpecies, in a houſe deyoted to ini- 
quity. 


THE 
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THE SINCERE CONFESSION, 


Va NITY firſt guided my ſteps towards the 
temple of Cnidos. I requeſted of Love ſuch a 
miſtreſs as Ninon de L*Enclos wiſhed the Mar- 
quis de Sevigny, who, like an amiable child, might 
divert me with her agreeable follies, ſlight ca- 
prices, and all thoſe lovely imperfections which 
form the charms of an intrigue. I would fain 
have engaged myſelf ſufficiently for my amuſe- 
ment, but not deeply enough, to render the en- 
gagement ſerious: The idea alone of ſuch a mat- 
ter would have made me tremble. The graces 
offered me Caliſta: She was their maſter- piece: 
Gods ! how beautiful ſhe was My eyes were 
intoxicated with pleaſure at the fight of this 


charming object, while my heart experienced the 


raviſhing tranſports that charactezize a firſt flame. 
In one of thoſe exquiſite moments when-wholly 
devoted to my paſſion, I mentioned to her my 
love, and her charms; I obſerved tears to flow 


from her eyes, which I conſidered as a mark of 


her 
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her releming, and judged this the critical mo- 
ment of her defeat and my victory. But far dif- 
ferent ſentiments agitated her breaſt. 


Caliſta felt an inclination for me; and ſhe 
bluſhed to think that ſhe loved a man unworthy 
of her, a man who wiſhed to ſeduce her.“ No,” 
ſays ſne, you are unacquainted with love: You 
do not deſerve to be taught it by me, you follow 
the allurements of the ſenſes: Love has pleaſures 
of another kind; I would fain love you; but you 
force me to hate you.” Her tears now began to 
flow more abundantly. I was moved: This 
language, new to me, was like a flaſh of lightning, 
which purifying my ſoul, conſumed in an inſtant 
every terreſtrial particle, From this moment I 
burnt with a flame pure as the ſun itſelf, 

Caliſta has inſpired me with all the delicacy 
which ſhe poſſeſſed herſelf. This delicacy, which 
1s the ingenuous expreſſion of her innocence, em- 
belliſhes her in my eyes: She adds alſo to my hap- 
pineſs, by rendering our connection the more 
charming as it is more virtuous, and by removing 
far from us the fears and remorſe which might 
poiſon our joys. 

How did my love increaſe, when I diſcovered 
the immenſe treaſures of Caliſta's ſoul, whoſe ex- 
ternal charms were only a ſlight model of her 
internal graces! Her leaſt favours are precious: 
I owe them to love. *Tis this innocent God 
who ſo ſkilfully manages our pleaſures, that they 
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ſeem to increaſe every moment: He it is who 
ſhowers down on us each day of our lives freſh 
ſtreams of delight. Oh how ſweet to love, and 
be beloved! . 
Love! love! diſcreet witneſs of the raptures you 
inſpire, purify my tongue, and I will declare thy 
myſteries; or rather, come thyſelf and paint in 
true colours the exquiſite tranſports, where two 
virtuous hearts taſte in conjunction all the delights 
of which human nature is capable, tender ecſta- 
cies, where the ſoul is diſſolved in bliſs, the mar- 


vellous unanimity of ſentiments, the harmony of 


deſires, which induces a lover, regardleſs of him- 
ſelf, to wiſh only to pleaſe the beloved object, the 


mutual reſpec, the reciprocal regard and atten- 


tion, the delicious uneaſineſs of abſence, the 
charm of meeting after a ſeparation, the rap- 
ture ſtill greater of ſeeing each other always with 
freſh ſatisfaction ; and above all, the delicate plea- 
ſure of being ſenſible that one is loved only for 
one's ſelf, a pleaſure unknown to thoſe who fol- 
low the ſtandards of licentious love. 


THE 
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THE MARRIED MAN. 


, 

B E HOLD the thrice happy Philander ! the 
affectionate huſband, the tender father, the vir- 
tuous Citizen, the prudent man. No ſcenes of 
midnight riot break his reſt, no fumes of the in- 
ebriating grape diſtract his head, no fears of im- 
pure contamination embitter his joys, no Cor- 
roding reflections deſtroy his peace. But, cheer- 
ful and ſerene, he paſſes through life, making the 
moſt of its bleflings, and diſarming its evils of 
their ſtings, a comfort to himſelf, an ornament 
to his family, and a benefit to ſociety. | 

Philander ſucceeded his father at an early age 
in his eſtate and his virtues. Though expoſed to 
the faſcinating allurements by which young men, 
poſſeſſed of a genteel independency, are uſually 
ſurrounded, his good ſenſe enabled him to ſhun 
every dangerous extreme; and though he may 
ſometimes have made ſuch ſacrifices to his paſ- 
ſions or to faſhion as the rigid ſtoic, notwith- 
ſtanding he condemns, does not always avoid, 
he never wandered far from the path of virtue 
and prudence. 

To preſerve this rectitude, and to put it out of 
the power of the genius of diſſipation to ſeduce 
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him into her toils, he had no ſooner attained the 
age of twenty-one, and had celebrated that æra by 
an heſpitable day, dedicated to his acquaintance 
and his tenants, than he formed a reſolution of 
reſorting to the temple of Hymen, and paying 
his devoirs to the ſaffron-robed God. 

And in conducting this important ſtep, he did 


not loſe ſight of that diſcretion which had hitherto 


directed all his actions. He was not guided ſolely 
by paſhon, nor by intereſt; they each ſhared in 
his attention. The moſt angelic form, without 
the other needful requiſites to connubial happi- 
neſs, would not have outweighed his prudence ; 
neither would the moſt ample fortune have a- 
vailed, unleſs his heart had been a partner in the 
union. 

Philander had frequently ſeen the fair and a- 
miable daughter of his neighbour, Sir William 
Maple; and could not be inſenſible to her charms 
and accompliſhments. A particular deſcription 
of the-perſon of the lovely Matilda, will here be 
needleſs. She is, in her maternal ſtate, when 
the vivacity and ruddineſs of youth have been 
niellowed by the revolution of a few years, ſuch 
as will convince us how lovely ſhe was when 
encircled in her maiden ceſtus. Her mental 
charms are truly pourtrayed in her countenance. 


From her eyes beam ineffable affection and ten- 


derneſs for the dear partner of her heart, and the 
Tovely fruits of that affection; and her geſture 
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-Jends its aid to diſplay at once the moſt honourable 
of characters, the affectionately dutiful wife and 
the fond mother. In theſe traits, the natural 
goodneſs of Matilda's heart, from her earlieſt 
years, may be traced. 

As often as Philander fell into her company, he 
was impelled by that internal impulſe *-which 
makes all our moves, to endeavour to render 
himſelf as agreeable to her as poſſible; and he 
had the happineſs to find that his aſſiduities were 
not unnoticed, To his inexpreſſible ſatis faction, 
he perceived, the flame which had been lighted 
up in his boſom had communicated itſelf to her's. 
The indications of true love are neither to be con- 
cealed nor ſuppreſſed. Matilda's eyes ſpoke a 
language, which Philander thought he might in- 
terpret, without much perverſion, into that moſt 
pathetic and unaffected declaration of the tender 
Juliet. If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend me word to-morrow, 
Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the rite; 
And all my fortunes at thy feet I'll lay, 

And follow thee, my lord, throughout the world.” 

Thus agreeably ſituated, it was not long be- 
fore he grew more particular in his attentionsy 
and one day, finding a favourable opportunity, he 
diſcloſed to her the ſtate of his heart. This he 
did in terms ſo full of unaffected fervour and be- 


coming humility, as to leave ne doubt of the 
 lincerity of his vows. 
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Matilda heard him urge his ſuit with great 
complacency. Above all reſerve, and diſdaining 


that affected ſurpriſe, with which the firſt decla- 


ration of love is generally received by many of 

her ſex, ſhe returned him ſuch an anſwer, as the 

ſuſceptibility, the good ſenſe, and the delicacy 
of a Juliet would have dictated. 

Tranſported with the progreſs he had made, 
Philander now, with Matilda's permiſſion, ſo- 
licited the ſanction of her parents. It was not 
refuſed. For, the ſentiments of the young folks 
according, no reaſonable objection could be made 
to the propoſal; and the enraptured Philander 
led the bluſhing fair one “ nothing loth” to the 
altar. Their gentle ſtars thus blended in one 
fate, their hearts, their ROW, and their very 
beings. | 

Paſling over the ſweet attentions of the honey- 
moon, that ſpring-time of love, let us view this 
happy pair in their preſent ſituation. And how 
can I do this better than in the following ſweet 
deſcriptive lines of Themfon, which ſeem to have 
excited in the imagination of the poct the idea 
"he has here ſo plcaſingly repreſented ; 

44 »Tis not the coarſer tie of ann laws, 
Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind, 
That binds their peace, but harmony itſelf, 

Attuning all their paſſions into love: 

Where friendſhip full exerts her ſofteſt power, 
Perfect eſteem enliven'd by deſire 


Ineffable, 
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Ineffable, and ſympathy of ſoul ; 
Thought meeting thought, and will preventing 
will, | 
With boundleſs confidence: for nought but love 
Can anſwer love, and render bliſs ſecure,” 

What a contraſt this to the caſual connections 

of a Lotharic ! to the purchaſed ſmile of the falſe 

| harlot, loveleſs, joyleſs, unendeared ! Contem- 
plate, ye Letharics, the two contraſted drawings 
here referred to; and if you can command a mo- 
mentary gleam of reaſon, liſten to its dictates, 
and tell me which ſtate appears to be . moſt pro- 
ductive of genuine happineſs, to be moſt com- 
mendable in itſelf, and moſt beneficial to ſociety ? 
Hope not to find unallaped happineſs in this ever 
varying life, but be aſſured that the neareſt ap- 
proach to it is the ſtate of this wedded pair; 
-whom love, the pureit love, has cemented in 
holy faith. 

To crown their felicity, fee! a ſmiling off- 
ſpring riſes round, and mingles both'their graces. 
This furniſhes an opportunity for a further ex- 
ertion of. the benign paſſions, As the infant 
reaſon buds, it calls for their aſſiduous care, How 
beautifully is the parental duty deſcribed by the 
poet |! ns 

<«« Delightful taſk ! to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to ſhoot, 
To pour the freſh inſtruction o'er the mind, 
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To breath th' enlivening ſpirit, and to fix 
The generous purpoſe in the glowing breaſt.” 
Enjoying the ſure rewards of honour, truth, 
goodneſs, and a prudent choice, thus ſuperlatively 
happy live Philander and his Matilda. In a man- 
ſion, delightfully ſituated on the banks of the 
Severn, but more valued for its convenience than 
for the ſtyle of the architecture, they keep up 
that Engliſh hoſpitality, which procured for our 
forefathers ſo much reſpect and veneration. An- 
elegant ſufficiency enables them to do this, and 
at the ſame time to partake of all the luxury and 
amuſements of life, that prudence allows of. 
A ſmall, but well choſen circle of friends, give 
a pleaſing variation to their other enjoyments- 
And though they ſometimes enter into the great 
world, they continue in it no longer than ſerves 
to give a reliſh to their other enjoyments. They 
then return to them ſelves and to happineſs. That 
portion of their time which is not apphed to 
uſeful concerns, among wich they conſider an 
attention to the general welfare of the neighbour- 
hood, they devote to natural relaxations, Read- 
ing, muſic, and the polite arts, add roſeate wings 
to the ſpeeding hours. | 
Heaven ſeems to ſmile with more than common 
benignity on them. Every ſeaſon finds them 
happy. And from the unclouded ſunſhine with 


which the carlier ſtages of thcir union is gilded, 
there 
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there is little reaſon to doubt, but that the evening 

of their days will prove ſerene and mild: 
When, after the long vernal day of life, 
Enamour'd more, as more remembrance ſwells 
With many a proof of recollected love, 
Together down they fink in ſocial ſleep ; 
Together freed, their gentle ſpirits fly 
To ſcenes were love and bliſs immortal reign.” 


THE EFFECTS OF A VIOLENT PASSION ; 
A FRENCH TALE, 


A Violent paſſion often occaſions death. The 
following ſtory, which I ſhall relate in as conciſe 
a manner as poſlible, is an undeniable proof of 
the truth of this aſſertion. 

A young cavalier, handſome, gallant, witty, 
and dangerous to the fair ſex, found means to 
make himſelf beloved by a young lady of quality. 
She was beautiful, and had ſufficient wealth to 
make her happy; her parents were hard to be 
wrought on, and there was need of great- precau- 
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tion to keep the amour a ſecret till a proper op- 
portunity preſented itſelf of divulging it. The 
utmoſt privacy was obſerved in their mcetings, 
and the aſſiduities uſed by the cavalier towards his 
Charmer, were ſo artfully contrived, as to feers 
the pure effect of that complaiſance, which Ge 
owe to the more charming part of the creation. 
He in the mean time gained fo great an aſcen- 
dancy over her heart, that nothing could detach 
it from its object. Even abſence, which damps 
the moſt ardent flame, ſerved only as an incite- 
ment to the paſſion of the lady, and during the 
courſe of five years, which ſhe paſſed without 
ſeeing him, ſhe preſerved the molt inviolable at- 
tachment towards him. The frequent intercourſe 
of letters between them alleviated their griefs, 
and they cheered each others weeping hearts, by 
the relation of ther moſt ſecret thoughts, The 
lovely maid fometimes accuſed the cavalier in 


her letters of not correſponding to the ardour of 


her paſſion, by an equal return of love. Al- 
though this might be eitcemed an obliging, yet 
it was, nevertheleſs, an un uſt reproach, How- 
ever, when women are ſincere in their love, they 
have a certain mode of teſtifying their paſſion, 
which is proof againſt the ſtrongeſt proteſtations 
of love which they can receive from the men, 
and their hearts ſeem to love with the greater ar- 
gour, becauſe they more artfully diſplay the ſen- 


ments with which love has inſpircd them, 
T he 
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The beauteous maid's father died during the 
time of her abſence from her lover, and as her 
mother had always treated her with the moſt ten- 
der affection, ſhe apprehended no danger in de- 
{ring the cavalier to gratify her longing deſire to 


ſee him again. He flew to her, and availing. 


himſelf of the excuſe, concerted between him 
and his miſtreſs, he waited on her at a country 
villa, where her mother gave him a moſt cordial 
reception. He paſſed four days there, during 
which time the lady's paſſion increaſed with ſo 
much violence, that ſhe could not think of ever 
being ſeparated from him again. There was, 
however, an abſolute neceſſity for her taking 
this ſtep. Beſides the affairs which obliged the 
cavalier to return to the place he had quitted, po- 
liteneſs would not ſuffer him to prolong his viſit: 
this would have tended to a diſcovery of the mo- 
tive of his going thither, and, in their preſent 
circumſtances, the ſucceſs of their amour reſted 
entirely on their keeping it ſecret. The cavalier, 


therefore, took his leave of the young lady's 


mother. His charmer refuſed to receive his com- 
plimental parting, in hopes, as he was not to ſet 
out till the next morning, that her couch would 
ſuggeſt to her ſome pretext for delaying his jour- 
ney ſome days. | x 

'The cavalier, who already felt how much he 
ſhould ſuffer at parting with her, thought proper 
to ſave himſelf that uneaſineſs. He accordingly 
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ſet out early in the morning, before the fair one 
was riſen, His abrupt departure had ſuch an 


effect on her, that ſhe was ſeized with a trem- 


bling which deprived her of ſpeech. She ima- 


gined that by refuſing to take leave of him, ſhe 


had ſtopped his journey, and the little complai- 
ſance which he ſeemed to have for her filled her 
mind with a thouſand perplexing ideas, which 
ought not to have been admitted. She reflected 
on the reproaches ſhe had made him of not hav- 
ing teſtified ſufficient love for her in his letters, 
and having - perſuaded herſelf that his only 
motive for leaving her was becauſe the ardor of 
his paſſion was cooled, ſhe fell into a ſwoon. 


Every body 1an to her aſſiſtance. Her mother, 


who loved her tenderly, was under the moſt 
fearful apprehenſions for her life. Every remedy 
was applied to recover her, and they at length 
ſucceeded. | 
A fever ſeized her, which at night threw her 
into a delirium, She raved, and a thouſand 
times repeated the name of the cavalier. She 
often aſked why he had fo cruelly abandoned her, 
and ſhe liſtened to no other diſcourſe, than the 
aſſurances the bye-{tanders gave her of his ſpeedy 
return, There was reaſon to believe he would 
not be long abſent. The mother of the fair 
maid, who would have done any thing for the re- 
covery of her daughter, was no ſooner informed 
that her illneſs was occaſioned by the cavalier's 
7 | abſence, 


fy 
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abſence, than ſhe diſpatched meſſengers to fetch 
him back again with all ſpeed. | 
The young lady recovered her ſenſes, She 


was aſtoniſhed when ſhe heard what diſcourſe had 


eſcaped her. Her mother comforted her, pro- 
miſed her conſent to the marriage, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſparity of his fortune, and ac- 
quainted her with the orders ſhe had given to 
make the cavalier return. But all her endeavours 
were in vain. The feyer did not decreaſe, and the 
violent agitation which had cauſed it, put a pe- 
riod to the life of the charming young lady, be- 
fore her lover's arrival. 

Judge what was his grief on being acquainted 
with the loſs he had ſuſtained. It was fo great,. 
that the mother, notwithſtanding her intenſe ſor- 
row, was forced to adminiſter comfort to him. 
She retained him at her houſe,. and looking on 
him as her daughter's huſband, ſhe found no al- 
leviation to her own grief, but in diſcourſing with 
him on the cauſe of their affliction.—He remains 
ſtill with her, as that lady will not ſuffer him to 
go away. She regards him as her ſon, and has 
even extorted a. promiſe from him of receiving a 
wife from her hands, if ever he ſhould be inclined to 
marry. Many beautiful ladies would willingly 
make him forget his firſt flame; but length of time 
only can obliterate thoſe reflections from his mind, 
and the remembrance of the treaſure he has loft, 
is too dear to permit him to enter ſo ſoon-into a 
new engagement, | | 
T 6 THR 
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ONE REFORMED, 


Souk years ago, I was acquainted with a 
gentleman, who was in a poſt that brought him 
in a yearly revenue, upon which he could live 
very handſomely. He had a wife, and no child 
but a daughter, whom he bred up, as I thought, 
too high for one that could expect no other for- 
tune than ſuch a one as her father could raiſe 
out of the income of his place; which, as they 
managed, it was fcarce ſufficient for their ordinary 
expences. Miſs Betſey had always the beſt ſort 
of clothes, and was hardly allowed to keep com- 
pany but with thoſe above her rank; ſo that it 
was no wonder ſhe grew proud and haughty to- 
wards thoſe ſhe looked upon as her inferiors. 
T here lived by them a barber, who had a daugh- 
ter about Miſs's age, that could ſpeak French, 
had read ſeveral books at her leiſure hours, and 
was a perfect miſtreſs of her needle, and all kinds 
of female manufacture. She was at the ſame 
time a pretty, modeſt, witty girl. She was hired 
to come to Miſs an hour or two every day, to 
talk French with her, and teach her to work ; but 
Miſs always treated her with great contempt; and 
| when 
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when Molly gave her any advices ſhe rejected it 
with ſcorn, 

About the ſame time ſeveral young fellows made 
their addrefles to Miſs Betſey, who had indeed, a 
great deal of wit and beauty. had they not been in- 
fected with ſo much vanity and ſelf-conceit. 
Among the reſt was a plain ſober young man, 
who loved her almoſt to diſtraction, His paſſion 
was the common talk of the neighbourhood, who 
uſed to be often talking of Mr. 1—— s angel, 
for that was the name he always gave her in ordi- 
nary converſation, As his circumſtances were 
very indifferent, he being a younger brother, 
Mifs Betſey rejected him with diſdain ; inſomuch 
that the young many as is uſual among thoſe who 
are crofled in love, put himſelf on board the fleet, 
with a reſolution to ſeek his fortune, and forget 
his miſtreſs. "This was very happy for him, for 
in a very few years, being concerned in ſeveral 
captures, he brought home with him an eſtate of 
about twelve thouſand pounds. , 

Mean while days and years went on, Miſs lived 
High, and learnt but little, moſt of her time being 
employed in reading plays, and practiſing to 
dance, in which ſhe arrived at great perfection; 
when of a ſudden, on a change of miniſtry, her 
father loſt his place, and was forced to leave Lon- 
don, where he could no longer live upon the foot- 
ing he had formerly done, Not many years after 
I was told the poor gentleman was dead, and had 


left 
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left his widow and daughter in a very defolate con- 
dition ; but I could not learn where to find them, 
though I made what enquiry I could; and I muſt 
own, I immediately ſuſpected their pride would 
not ſuffer them to be ſeen or relieved by any of 
their former acquaintance. I had left inquiring, 
after them for ſome years, when I happened, not 


long ago, as I was aſking at a houſe for a gentle- 


man I had ſome bufineſs with, to be led into a 


' parlour by a handfome young woman, who I 


preſently fancied was that very daughter I had. fo 


long ſought in vain. My ſuſpicion increaſed, 
when I obſerved her to. bluſh. at the ſight of me, 
and to avoid, as much as poſſible, looking upon, 


or ſpeaking to me: Madam, ſaid I, are not you 
Mrs. ſuch-a-one? At which words the tears ran 
down her cheeks, and ſhe would fain have retired 
without giving me an anſwer; but I {topped her, 
and being to wait a while for the gentleman I was 
to ſpeak to, I reſolved not to loſe this opportunity 
of ſatisfying my curioſity. I could not well diſ- 
cern by her dreſs, Which was genteel, though 
not fine, whether ſhe was the miſtreſs of the 
houſe, or only a ſervant : but ſuppoſing her to 
be the firſt, I am glad, Madam, faid 1, after 
having long enquired after you, to have fo hap- 
pily met with you, and to find you miſtreſs of ſo 
fine a place. Theſe words were like to have 
ſpoiled all, and threw her into ſuch a diſorder, that 
it was ſome time before ſhe could recover herſelf ; 

| but 
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but as ſoon as ſhe was able to ſpeak, Sir, ſaid ſhe, 
you are miſtaken; J am but a ſervant. Her voice 
fell in theſe laſt words, and ſhe burſt again into 
tears. I was ſorry to have occaſioned in her fo 
much grief and confuſion, and ſaid what I could 
to comfort her. Alas! Sir, faid ſhe, my con- 
dition is much better than I deſerve. I have the 
kindeſt and beſt of women for my miſtreſs. She 
is wife to the gentleman you come to ſpeak with.. 
You know her very well, and have often ſeen her 
with me. To make a ſtory ſhort, I found that 
my late friend's daughter was now a ſervant to 
the barber's daughter, whom ſhe had formerly 
treated fo diſdainfully. The gentleman at whoſe 
houſe I now was, fell in love with Moll, and 
being maſter of a great fortune, married her, 
and lives with her as happily, and as much to his 
ſatisfaction as he could deſire. He treats her with 
all the friendſhip and reſpe& poſſible, but not 
with more than her behaviour and good qualities 
deſerve; and it was with a great deal of pleaſure 
I heard her maid dwell fo long upon her com- 
mendation. She informed me, that after her 
father's death, her mother and ſhe lived for a 
while together in great poverty. But her mo- 
ther's ſpirit could not bear the thoughts of aſking 
relief of any of her own, or huſband's acquaint- 
ance; ſo they retired from all their friends, until 
they were providentially diſcovered by this new 
married woman, who heaped on them favours 


upon 
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upon favours. Her mother died ſhortly after, 
who, while ſhe lived, was better pleaſed to ſee 
her daughter a beggar, than a ſervant ; but be- 
ing freed by her death, ſhe was taken into this 
gentlewoman's family, where he now lived, 


though much more like a friend or companion, 


than like a ſervant. 

I went home full of this ſtrange adventure; 
and about a week after chancing to be in com- 
pany with Mr. T. the rejected lover, whom [I 


mentioned in the beginning of my letter, I told 


him the whole ſtory of his angel, not queſtion- 
ing but he would feel, on this occaſion, the u- 
ſual pleaſures of a reſenting lover, when he hears 
- that fortune has avenged him of the cruelty of 
his miſtreſs. As I was recounting to him at large 
theſe ſeveral particulars, I obſerved that he co- 
vered his face with his hand, and that his breaſt 
heaved as though it would have burſt, which 
I took at firſt to have been a fit of laughter ; but 
upon lifting up his head, 1 ſaw his eyes all red. 
with weeping. He forced a ſmile at the end of 
my ſtory, and we parted. 

About a fortnight after I received from him the 
following letter, 


-<c Dear Sir, ; | 
« am infinitely obliged to you for bringing 
me news of my angel. I have ſince married her, 
and think the low circumſtances ſhe was reduced 
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to a piece of good luck to both of us, fince it has 
quite removed that little pride and vanity, which 
was the only part of her character that I diſliked, 
and given me an opportunity of ſhewing her the 
conſtant and fincere affection which I profeſſed to 
her in the time of her proſperity. 


«Yours, R.-1,” 


THE DISAPPOINTED HUSBAND. 4 
A DRAMATIC TALE. 


— 


\ Y HEN a man marries a woman merely for 
her money, without having the leaſt regard for 
her, he is ſcarce to be pitied, if ſhe makes his 
life miſerable, after having diſcovered that he was 
influenced only by mercenary motives. 

Mr. Northton, a whimſical old widower, who 
had conſiderably improved his fortune by ma- 
trimony, was the leſs entitled to compaſſion 
for the domeſtic unhappineſs which he endured 
with his third wife, becauſe he had fair warning, 
as well as wholeſome advice, before he tied the 
indifloluble knot with her. 

A very particular friend of his having heard of 
his viſits to Mrs, Waddely, in the character of a 
| lover, 
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lover, waited on him, in the benevolence of his 
heart, and the following converſation enſued be- 
tween them, : 

Mr. Drymore. My dear friend, I am come to 
talk with you about an affair in which you are 
very much intereſted. ; 

Mr. Nerthion. Say you fo, Mr, Drymore * 
Why then, prythee take a chair, and without 
any ceremony open your budget. Come, what 
have you to break ? 

Mr. Drymore. I have heard a piece of news 
relating to you, which I hope wants confirmation. 

Mr. Northton. Well, what is it? What is 
it? - Lou are a long while in bringing it out, 

Ar. Drymore.. You ſhould not be in a hurry— 

Mr. Nerthten. But I will, though—How you 
talk—Not be in a hurry—to hear news, in which 
I am myſelf concerned, if you don't put a hum. 
upon me: | | 


Mr. Drymere. 1. do not indeed have heard 
that you are making your addreſſes to Mrs. Wad- 


_—  - 
Mr. Northton, So I am; and-why not? 
Mr. Drymore. Nay, I have nothing to do with 


your amours to be ſure; but I cannot help telling 


you, as a friend, that if you marry Mrs. Wad- 
dely, you will find yourſelf in a diſagreeable con- 
dition: She has a very bad temper. 


Mr. Northton. A fig for her temper; if I mar- 


ry the ugly toad I ſhall only marry her for her 


money; 
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money ; and as for her temper, I believe I ſhall be 
able to match her whenever ſhe gets upon the 
high ropes. | | 

Mr. Drymore. She is a termagant. 

Ar. Northton. With all my ſoul: My tongue 


is as long as hers, and ſhe will have good luck to 


have the laſt word; and ſo, Mr. Drymore, you 
have been waſting your breath to no purpoſe, for 
| ſhall marry the old lady as faſt as I can. Her 
money will make amends for all her noiſe and 
ill humour,” 

Mr. Drymore, finding all his efforts ineffectual 
to difluade his friend from a connection, of which 
he thought he would ſeverely repent, withdrew. 
Juſt before he quitted the room, he turned back 
and ſaid, © Well, my old friend, remember that 
you have had not only advice, but warning, that 
is all.“ 

« Ay, ay,” replied Mr. Northton, I hear 
you, but ſhall go my own way to work.” 
Pretty much about the ſame time Mrs. W ad- 
dely had a fimilar converſation with an officious 
lady of her acquaintance, who imagined that ſhe 
ſhould act in the moſt friendly manner by trying 
to ſet her againſt a man who had almoſt driven two 
wives out of the world by his brutal behaviqur to 
them, 

Mrs. Saunders hurrying into. her friend's dreſ- 
fing room one morning, cried, ** My dear Mrs. 


Waddely, L hope you do not think ſeriouſly of the 


. filthy 
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filthy fellow whoſe viſits you have lately very 
much encouraged, He is quite a beaſt. I would 
by no means have you receive his odious ad- 
dreſſes. He has no more manners than a bear, 
| his converſation is vulgar to a degree, and his ill- 
breeding can be only equalled by his ill- nature.“ 

Mrs. Saunders having uttered the above words 
with her uſual volubility, Mrs, Waddely, laying 
down her ſpeQtacles, and taking up her ſnuf- 
box, gravely replied, with great deliberation, 
* Pray, Mrs. Saunders, have vou any deſign 
upon Mr, Northton ?” 

% Deſign upon him! Not I—the wretch! 1 
would not have any connection with him upon 
any account.” 

% You have no thoughts then of being his 
wife?“ 

« His wife ! If there was not another man in 
the world I would not be married to him. I would 
dic firſt,” 

J am of a different opinion, and ſhall there- 
fore encourage Mr. Northton's addreſſes.” 

„If you knew his motives, you would reject 
them with a proper diſdain; he only makes his 
addreſſes to your fortune.“ 

„% Why then we are even, as I only receive 
them for the ſake of his.” 

By this cool way of proceeding Mrs. W addely 


rendered all Mrs. Saunders's attempts to divert 


her from an alliance with Mr. Northton fruitleſs. 
Mrs. Saunders, indeed, was ſo much mortified. 
S * at 
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at her friend's calm behaviour upon the occaſion, 
that ſhe could not help ſaying, with tones which 
ſufficiently declared her chagrin, ** Well, ma- 
dam, you mult do as you pleaſe ; but J fancy you 
will have reaſon to be ſorry for your precipitation, 
and wiſh you had followed my advice when it is 
too late.“ 

With theſe words, fretfully delivered, ſhe left 
Mrs. Waddely very ſedately opening her ſnuff- 
box, and muttered all the way ſhe went down 
fairs, © I never met with ſo obſtinate a woman in 


my life: The next time I give her good advice 
ſhe ſhall take it.” 


In a ſhort time after the above-mentioned con- 
verſations, Mr, Northton and Mrs. Waddely 
were married; and, agreeably to the opinions of 
their adviſers, as miſerable a couple in a ſhort 
time as ever exiſted, They were both ſo inflex- 
ible in adhering to their reſpective ſentiments, 
that neither of them would give up the moſt tri- 
fling point to the other. They lived conſequently 
in a very diſcordant ſtate ; Mrs, Northton, how- 
ever, being of a more compoſed diſpoſition, 
pointed her farcaſtical ſpeeches at her huſband 
with a ſevere tranquillity, which made a deeper 
impreſſion upon him than all his fire and fury did 
on her. She was actually an overmatch for him in 
the ſatirical ſtrain, and without ever putting her- 
ielf into a paſſion with him. Whenever, provo- 
ked by the ſteadineſs of her countenance, when 
he ASE it to be conwulſed with anger and re- 


ſentment, 
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ſentment, he loaded her with a double quantity 
of abuſe for her curſed quakerly carriage, ſhe al- 
ways doubled her ſerenity, and her demureneſ\s 
ever increaſed in proportion to his vehemence ; fo 
that ſhe generally ſent him out of the room foam- 
ing with rage, and ſwearing loudly that ſhe was 
the moſt provoking devil in the univerſe. 


While he was one day almoſt diſtracted, after : 
having had a ſharp diſpute with Mrs. Northton, in 
which ſhe made him quit the field of altercation , 
as uſual, by dint of ſuperior keenneſs, and ſtoical 0 


compoſure, Mr. Drymore, the friend who had 
ſtrenuouſly adviſed him againſt a connection with 


'Mrs, Waddely, came to pay him a viſit, being juſt 1 M 
arrived from his country-houſe, at which he had it 
reſided for ſeveral months. | * 
„Well, my good friend, how do- you like - 
your matrimonial bargain * 25 
Mr. Drymore had not ſeen Mr. Northton 3 85 
his marriage. b 
«© Not at all, I aſſure you; 1 heve ſuffered e- | 
nough for marrying an old hag for the ſake of her 1 
money. One may buy gold too dear, I find.— | 
Ah, friend Drymore, if I had taken your advice - 
But come, what is done cannot be undone, and ſo 
thereꝭs an end of the affair: However, between you = 


and I, if my wife ſhould tip to-morrow, I ſhall 

not ſhed a ſingle tear, You underſtand me.“ c 
<< Perfectly well: But you would not take 

warning.“ Is 


© know 


0 
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& I know I would not, I know I would not; 
but prythee do not twit me with my folly. Shall 


you be at the Alderman to-night ?” 


« Certainly.” 
Enough; I'will meet you there, and bury 


all my vexations in a brimming bowl. I mult 


think leſs and leſs about my wife, for ſhe is the 
greateſt plague that ever fell to a man's lot.“ 
Mr. Northton was punctual to his appoint- 
ment, and Drymore met him at the Alderman, 
The room was foon full, and ſeveral of the members 
belonging to the club, being merry fellows, con- 
trived to keep the table in a roar. Among thoſe 
who chiefly contributed to the mirth of the even- 
ing, there were two or three who ſung ballads 
with humour and ſpirit. During the ſonorous 
delivery of -one of the anti-matrimonial ſongs, 
Mr. Northtou fat quite a /a mort : It happened to 


contain truths rather too ſtrong for him, as he felt 


every ſyllable which he heard. Mr. Drymore, 
however, ſoon ſet his ſpirits afloat, and he be- 
came, in a few minutes, as facetious as he was 
before the little ceſſation of his cheerfulneſs. 
While he was in the height of his feſtivity, he 
was called out by a' waiter. | 


One of his own ſervants was the perſon who 
wanted him. 


My miſtreſs, Sir,” ſaid John, in a. flutter, 


<< is taken ſpeechleſs.” 


© Is ſhe indeed! Well, run away for a doctor, 
John, I will give her a chance for her life.” 


With 
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With theſe words he turned upon his heel, 
went back to the club-room, and almoſt deafened 
every man in it with his joy. His joy operated 
upon him ſo powerfully, with its accompani- 
ments, that he was carried home dead drunk. 
When he waked in the morning, ſobercd by 
ſleep, he enquired immediately how his wife did. 
A great deal better, Sir, replied Sally: © She 
ſpeaks as well as ever,“ and left him in a hurry, 
as ſhe heard her miſtreſs's bell. : 
Sally's unexpected reply was a ſhock which 
Mr. Northton was hardly able to ſuſtain, It 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon him that he never | 
held\up his head afterwards : He did not indeed ; 
long ſurvive it; for as the recovery of Mrs, \ 
Northton inflamed him more ftrongly againft a 
her, and as he grew every day more pained by | 
diſappointment, he reſolved to remove himſelf out c 
of a world in Which he had been doomed by ma- 2 
trimony to perpetual wretchedneſs. He had par- a 
ticular objections to a piſtol or a halter? He had, t 
indeed, though not overburthened with religion, 5 
ſome idea of the criminality of ſuicide; but he A 


flattered himſelf that he ſhould not be a felo de ſe ſ 
by making his bottle his executioner: He, there- 0 
fore, repe«ted his viſits to the Alderman, till he p 
had effectually completed his deſign, v 
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THE FRIENLLY ADVICE, 


IN A'LETTER. TO A LADY, 


Dear Millamont, 


I AM forry to ſay I find a pain in any thing 
that gives you pleaſure, yet will not the ſincere 
friendſhip I have for you permit me to be ſilent, 
while I ſee you hurried by a youthful vanity into 
a conduct which muſt in time be fatal to your 
peace of mind and reputation: Conſider, my 
dear, the incongruity of your behaviour :=You 
affect to laugh at the woes of love, and to be 
above all ſuſceptibility of that paſſion, whilſt you 
take all iriaginable pains to inſpire it in others, 
Nothing delights you more than a new conqueſt, 
and how many ſoever you make, you cannot 
ſupport the loſs of one with any tolerable degree 
of patience :—How many arts do you put in 
practice to ſecure the heart you deſpiſe! For hea- 
ven's ſake, aſk yourfelf what you propoſe by all 
this, and what will be the conſequence? When 
your lovers ſwear they die for you, you either Yo, 
or do not give credit to their oat is; if the former, 
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your manner of acting 1s the height of ill-nature 
and cruelty ; if the latter, you ſhould, methinks, 


inſtead of being proud, rather be 9 to re- 


flect you gave any encouragement for ſo groſs an 
attempt, to impoſe on our underftanding. —lt is 
ungrateful and unjuſt to ſport with the pains of a 
worthy man. It is mean to flatter the vain views 
of an inſincere and empty coxcomb. ——But it is 


Not either for the one, or the other, but for your- 


ſelf I am chiefly concerned: Remember the fate 
of Melinda, as deſcribed by good old Drayton. 


Melinda ſpread her ſplendid train, 
And ſwept the youths along the plain. 
By turns ſhe ſmiPd, by turns ſhe frown'd on every 
| ey | 
Hope and deſpair alternate gave; 
But, ab! haw humbled was her pride, 
They found her aim was only to give pain, 
So broke at once the ſervile chain, 
And all her arts defy'd. 
Or on the walks, or on the green, 
No more ſbe ſeems the woodland queen / 
No more ber breaſt the glow of triumph warms, 
It hile in their bloom neglected are her charms. 
Her votaries once, indignant now, - 
Paſs ſcornful by, and ſcarce vouchſafe a bow : 
Reguital juſt ! the nymphs and fwains proclaim, 
And to the flighted fair impute the blame. 
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Believe me, dear Millamont, the conduct you 
at preſent purſue, will in a ſhort time deprive 
you of all that admiration and eſteem, you are ſo 
deſirous of preſerving, A man of ſenſe can ill 
brook a competitor in love, who is treated with 
the ſame regard as himſelf, much leſs to be put 
on a level with a coxcomb.—The encourage- 
ment you give to all will loſe you all, and if fo, 
you will be as unpitied as the poet's heroine. 

I cannot ſuppoſe, that, in your ſerious hours, 
you have made any reſolution againſt marriage : 
| —Permit me therefore, to remind you, that it is 

high time for you to fix your choice, if you find 
any one among the number of thoſe, who make 
their addreſſes, worthy of it.—If not, for hea- 
ven's ſake, diſcard them all, and wait till ſome 
offer is made, to which you will have no objec- 
tion. You know not but you may have ſome ſe- 


cret lover endued with every qualification, to 


render you as happy as a wife can be, who 
may be deterred from making you an offering 
of his heart, while he ſees you encompaſled 
with a herd among whom he does not chuſe to 
rank himſelf. 


But, however that may be, reflect I beſeech 


you, how much your reputation, ſuffers amidſt 


theſe pretenders to your heart. You will per- 
haps think, it ſufficient, that you are guilty of no 
attachment to any of them, in breach of inno- 
cence and virtue; that you allow no liberties in 
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prejudice to your character, or which ſhould em- 
bolden any man to hope you might be brought to 
pardon the greateſt he could take. Far be it from 
me to imagine you can forget yourſelf in this 
point; yet, my dear, I would have you remember, 
that we ought to behave ſo as to avoid all ſuſ- 
picion in the moſt cenforious.—But put the caſe 
that none ſhould preſume to call your conduct fo 
far in queſtion. Suppoſing the world in general 
ſhould allow you as innocent as I ſincerely do, 
yet vanity and levity are of themſelves ſufficient 
blemiſhes in reputation, and ſuch as I before ob- 
ſerved, will infallibly loſe you the eſteem of all 
men of true underſtanding ?—Forfeit not then 
thoſe expectations of ſolid happineſs, which your 
birth, beauty, fortune, and a thouſand amiable 
qualities, give you a juſt pretence to, for 
the poor, empty, tranſient pleaſure of ſhewing 
your power over the hearts that either are, or 
feign themſelves devoted to you. Ceaſe to take 
pains to captivate. Referve all your cares to 
ſecure the affection of him you ſhall find worthy 
of yours, and till you are convinced there is ſuch 
2 one in the world, forbear wiſhing to be loved 
by any other. 

I ſhall make no apology for the liberty J 
take in giving you this advice. I am confident 
you will believe it, what it really is, the effects of 
a fliendſhip always warm and fincere in your in- 
tereſt, and which I hope no miſunderſtanding will 

| ever 
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ever break off between you and her, who i Ws my 
dear Millamont, 
Yours, Oc. 
BELLIZ A. 


THE FORCE OF NATURAL AFFECTION. 


TAE power of natural affection is ſo well 
known, that it is unneceſſary to introduce the 
folloviing ſtory with any general reflections 
upon it, as the events which it contains are of fo 
intereſting a nature, that they cannot fail to en- 
gage the attention of every reader that is not 
deititute of humanity. 

An old gentleman of an antient family, and 
poſſeſſed of a large eſtate, whom I ſhall for the 
preſent call Glorioſus, as his greateſt foible con- 
liſted in valuing himſelf too much upon the no- 
bility of his anceſtors, an extravagant notion 
which he had improved by a long reſidence in 
Spain, had a ſon poſſeſſed of every amiable quali- 
ty, whom I ſhall beg leave to call by the name 
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of Theodoſius. As Glorioſus was rather intent 
upon increaſing the honour of his family than 
amaſling wealth, he reſolved to marry. his ſon to 
the daughter of a neighbouring gentleman, whoſe 
pedigree could bear the ſtricteſt inquiry, though 
the portion of the young lady was but ſmall. In 
this he was ſeconded by his wife, who had imbi- 
bed all the extravagant notions of her huſband. 
But they were both equally mortified and diſap- 
pointed te find, that Theodoſius was obſtinately 
bent againſt the match. His mother hereupon 
formed a ſuſpicion that his heart was pre-enga- 
ged; and this was ſoon after turned into cer- 
tainty, by her intercepting a letter addreſſed by 
Theodoſius to Sylvia, a young woman of extra- 
ordinary beauty and great accompliſhments, who, 
Leing the daughter of a merchant to whom Glo- 
110fus had particular obligations, had been by him 
entertained, when her father, on account of the 
perplexed ſtate of his affairs, was obliged to quit 
the kingdom. It appeared from this letter, that 
Theodoſius had been for ſome time paſt privately 
married to Sylvia, and that his rejecting the 
match propoſed by his parents took riſe from his 
affection to her. 


This diſcovery threw Glorioſus into the 3 


violent rage imaginable; and he immediately re- 
ſolved to diſinherit his ſon, and never ſee him 
more, if he did not conſent to have his clandeſtine 
marriage annulled, 


Sylvia, 
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Sylvia, being informed of this rigorous deter- 
mination, begged to be heard in her own defence; 
and the old gentleman agreed to the interview, 
flattering himſelf that he ſhould be able to per- 
ſuade her to conſent to the ſeparation, The young 
lady, however, pleaded her cauſe in terms fo pa- 
thetic, that, ſeeing Glorioſus begin to melt, ſhe 
produced the two children whom ſhe had by his 
ton ; which affecting circumſtance ſo powerfully 
moved the paſhons of the old man, that he im- 
mediately embraced them as his grand-children, 
notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of his wife; 
and, ſending for Theodoſius, declared that he 


conſented to his marriage with Sylvia, and wiſhed 


that their union might prove both laſting and 
happy. | 

The joy of the young couple, upon this oc- 
caſion, may be more caſily conceived than ex- 
preſſed: it was indeed ſo great, that it received 
no conſiderable acceſſion when the father of Syl- 
via having ſettled his affairs, returned from a- 


broad, and made her fortune much greater than 


that which Theodoſius was to have had with the 
lady whom his parents urged him to marry. 
This circumſtance, however, contributed not a 
little to their ſatisfaction, as intereſt has always 
great influence over the old, 
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THE STORY OF FLAVILLA. 


Fr AvILLA. juſt as ſhe had entered her 
fourteenth year, was left an orphan to the care 
of her mother, in ſuch circumſtances as diſap- 
pointed all the hopes which her education had 
encouraged, Her father, who lived in great 
elegance upon the ſalary of a place at court, died 
ſuddenly, without having made any proviſion for 
his family, except an annuity of one hundred 
pounds, which he had purchaſed for his wife 
with part of her marriage portion, nor was he 
poſſeſſed of any property, except the furniture 
of a large houſe in one of the new ſquares, an 
equipage, a ſew jewels, and ſome plate. 

The greateſt part of the furniture and the 
equipage were ſold to pay his debts ; the jewels 
which were not of great value, and ſome uſeful 
pieces of the plate, were reſerved ; and Flavilla 
removed with her mother into lodgings. 

But notwithſtanding this change in their cir- 
cumſtances, they did not immediately loſe their 
rank, They were ſtill viſited by a numerous 

| and 
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and polite acquaintance ; and though ſome gra- 
tified their pride by aſſuming an appearance of 
pity, and rather inſulted thin alleviated their 
diſtreſs by the whine of condolence, and a mi- 
nute compariſon of what they had loſt with 
what they once p fleſſed; yet from others they 
were continually receiving preſents, which {ſtill 
enabled them to live with a genteel frugality ; 
they were ſtill conſidered as people of faſhion, 
and treated by thoſe of a lower claſs with diſtant 
reſpec, | ; 

Flavilla thus continued to move in a ſphere to 
which ſhe had no claim; ſhe was perpetually 
ſurrounded with elegance and ſplendour, which 
the caprice of others, like the rod of an en- 

chanter, could diſſipate in a moment, and leave 
her to regret. the loſs of enjoyments, which ſhe 
could neither hope to obtain nor ceaſe to deſire, 
Of this, however, Flavilla had no dread. Se 
was remarkably tall for her age, and was cele- : 
brated, not only for her beauty, but her wit: 

theſe qualifications ſhe conſidered, not only as 
ſecuring whatever ſhe enjoyed by the favour of 
others, but as a pledge of poſſeſſing them in her 

own right, by an advantageous marriage. Thus 

the viſion that danced before her, derived ſtability 

from the very vanity which it flattered ; and ſhe 

had as little apprehenſion of diſtreſs, as diffidence 

of her own power to pleaſe, 
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There was a faſhionable levity in her carriage 
and diſcourſe, which her mother, who knew the 
danger of her ſituation, laboured to reſtrain 


ſometimes with anger, and ſometimes with tears, 


but always without ſucceſs. Flavilla was ever 
ready to anſwer, that ſhe neither did or ſaid any 
thing of which ſhe had reaſon to be aſhamed ; 


and therefore did not know why ſhe ſhould be 


reſtrained, except in mere Courteſy to envy 
whom 1t was an honour to provoke, or to 
flander whom it was a diſgrace to fear. In pro- 
portion as Flavilla was more flattered and ca- 
reſſed, the influence of her mother became leſs ; 
and though ſhe always treated her with reſpect, 
from a point of good breeding, yet ſhe ſecretly 


deſpiſed her maxims, and applauded her own 


conduct. 
Flavilla, at eighteen, was a celebrated toaſt; 
and among other gay viſitants who frequented 


her tea-table, was Clodio, a young baronet, who 


had juſt taken poſſeſſion of his title and eſtate. 
There were many particulars in Clodio's beha- 
viour, which encouraged Flavilla to hope that 
ſhe ſhould obtain him for a huſband: but ſhe 
ſuffered his aſſiduities with ſuch apparent plea- 
jure, and his familiarities with ſo little reſerve, 
that he ſoon ventured to difclofe his intention, 
and make her, what he thought, a very genteel 


_ propoſal of another kind: but whatever were the 
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artifices with which it was introduced, or the 
terms in which it was made, Flavilla rejected it 
with the utmoſt indignation and diſdain. Clodio, 
who, notwithſtanding his youth, had long known 
and often practiſed the arts of ſeduction, gave 
way to the ſtorm, threw himſelf at her feet, im- 
puted his offence to the phrenzy of his paſſion, 
flattered her pride by the moſt abject ſubmiſſion 
and extravagant praiſe, - intreated her pardon, 
aggravated his crime, but made no mention of 
atonement by marriage. This particular, Which 
Flavilla did not fail to remark, ought to have de- 
termined her to admit him no more: but her 
vanity and ambition were ſtill predominant, ſhe 
ftill hoped to ſucceed in her project. Clodio's 
offence was tacitly forgiven, his viſits were per- 
mitted, his familiarities were again ſuffered, and 
his hopes revived, He had long entertained an 
opinion that ſhe loved him, in which, however, 
it is probable that his own vanity and her in- 
diſcretion concurred to deceive him; but this 
opinion, though it implied the ſtrongeſt obliga- 
tion to treat her with generoſity and tenderneſs, 
only determined him again to attempt her ruin, 
as it encouraged him with a probability of ſuc- 
ceſs, Having, therefore, reſolved to obtain her 
as a miſtreſs, or at once to give her up, he 
thought he had little more to do, than to con- 
vince her that he had taken ſuch a reſolution, 
juſtify it by ſome plauſible ſophiſtry, and give 

WS her 
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her ſome time to deliberate upon a final deter- 
mination. With this view he went a ſhort 
Journey into the country; having put a letter 
into her hand at parting, in which he acquainted 
her, that he had often reflected, with inexpreſ- 
ſible regret, upon her reſentment of his conduct 
in a late inſtance ; but that. the delicacy and the 
ardour of his affection were inſuperable obſtacles 
to his marriage; that where there was no liberty 
there could be no happineſs ; that he ſhould be- 
come indifferent to the endearments of love, 
when they could no longer be diſtinguiſhed from 
the officiouſneſs of duty; that while they were 
happy in the poſſeſſion of each other, it would be 

abſurd to ſuppoſe they would part; and, that if 
this happineſs ſhould ceaſe, it would not only 
enſure but aggravate their miſery to be inſepa- 


rably united: that this event was leſs probable, 


in proportion as their cohabitation was voluntary ; 
but that he would make ſuch proviſion for her 
upon the contingency as a wife would expect 
upon his death, He conjured her not to de- 
termine under the influence of prejudice and 
cuſtom, but according to the laws of reaſon and 
nature. After mature deliberation, ſaid he, re- 
member that the whole value of my life depends 
upon your will. I do not requeſt an explicit 
conſent, with whatever tranſport I might behold 
the lovely confuſion which it might produce, 
I Thall attend you in a few days, with the anxiety, 
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though not with the guilt of a criminal, who 


waits for the deciſion of his judge. If my viſit | 


is admitted, we will never part; if it is rejected, 
I can ſee you no more. 

| Flavilla had too much underſtanding as well 
as virtue, to deliberate a moment upon this pro- 
poſal. She gave immediate orders that Clodio 
ſhould be admitted no more. But his letter was 
a temptation to gratify her vanity, which ſhe 
could not reſiſt ; ſhe ſhewed it firſt to her mother, 
and then to the whole circle of her female ac- 
quaintance with all the exultation of a hero who 
expoſes a vanquiſhed enemy at the wheels of his 
Chariot in a triumph; ſhe conſidered it as an in- 
diſputable evidence of her virtue, as a reproof of 
all who nad dared to cenſure the levity of her 


conduct, and a licence to continue it without 
apology or reſtraint. 


It happened that Flavilla, ſoon after this ac- 
cident, was ſeen in one of the boxes at the play- 
houſe by Mercator, a young gentleman who had 
juſt returned from his firſt voyage as captain of a 
large ſhip in the Levant trade, which had been 
purchaſed for him by his father, whoſe fortune 
enabled him to make a genteel proviſion for five 
ſons, of whom Mercator was the youngeſt, and 
who expected to ſhare his eſtate, which was per- 
ſonal, in equal proportions at his death. 

Mercator was captivated with her beauty, but 


diſcouraged by the ſplendor of her appearance, 
| and 
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and the rank of her company, He was urged 
rather by curioſity than hope, to enquire who 
ſhe was ; and he ſoon gained ſuch a knowledge of 
her circumſtances, as relieved him from deſpair. 
As he knew not how to get admiſſion to her 
company, and had no deſign upon her virtue, 
he wrote in the firſt ardor of his paſſion to her 
mother; giving a faithful account of his fortune 
and dependance, and entreating that he might be 


permitted to viſit Flavilla as a candidate for her 


affetion. The old lady, after having made 
ſome enquiries, by which the account that Mer- 
cator had given her was confirmed, ſent him an 
invitation, and received his firſt viſit alone. She 
told him, that as Flavilla had no fortune, and as a 
conſiderable part of his own was dependant 
upon his father's will, it would be extremely im- 
prudent to endanger the diſappointment of his 
expectations, by a marriage, which would make 
it more neceſſary that they ſhould be fulfilled ; 
that he ought, therefore, to obtain his father's 
conſent, before any other ſtep was taken, leſt he 
ſhould be embarraſſed by engagements which 
young perſons almoſt inſenſibly contract, whoſe 
complacency in each other is continually gaining 
ſtrength by frequent viſits and converſation. 
To this counſel, ſo ſalutary and perplexing, Mer- 
cator was heſitating what to reply, when Flavilla 
came in, an accident which he was now only ſo- 


licitous to improve, Flavilla was not diſpleaſed 


either 


* 
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either with his perſon or his addreſs; the frank- 
neſs and gaiety of her diſpoſition ſoon made him 
forget that he was a ſtranger; a converſation 
commenced, during which they became yet more 
pleaſed with each other; and having thus ſur- 
mounted the difficulty of a firit viſit, he thought 
no more of the old lady, as he believed her au- 
ſpices were not neceſſary to his ſucceſs. 

His viſits were often repeated, and he became 
every hour more impatient of delay: he preſſed 
his ſuit with that contagious ardour, which is 
caught at every glance, and produces the conſent 
which it ſolicits. At the ſame time, indeed, a 
thought of his father would intervene ; but being 
determined to gratify his wiſhes at all events, he 
concluded with a ſagacity almoſt univerſal on 
theſe occaſions, that, of two evils, to marry 
without his conſent was leſs, than to marry againſt 
it; and one evening, after the lovers had ſpent 
the afternoon by themſelves, they went out in a 
kind of frolic, which Mercator had propoſed in 


the vehemence of his paſſion, and to which Fla- 


villa had conſented in the giddineſs of her in- 
diſcretion, and were married at May, fair. 

In the firſt interval of recollection after this 
precipitate ſtep, Mercator conſidered, that. he 
ought to be the firſt who acquainted his father of 
the new alliance which had been made in his fa- 
mily; but as he had not fortitude enough to da 


it 
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it in perſon he expreſſed it in the beſt terms he 
could conceive by a letter ; and after ſuch an apo- 
logy for his conduct as he had been uſed to make 
to himſelf, he requeſted he might be permitted 
to preſent his wife for the parental benediction, 
which alone was wanting to complete his feli- 
city. 

The old gentleman, whoſe character I cannt 
better expreſs than in the faſhionable phraſe 
which has been contrived to palliate falſe prin- 


eiples and diſſolute manners, had been a gay man, 


and was well acquainted with the town. He 


had often heard Flavilla toaſted by rakes of 


quality, and often ſeen her at public places. Her 


beauty and her dependance, the gaiety of her 


dreſs, the multitude of her admirers, the levity 
of her conduct, and all the circumſtances of 
her ſituation, had concurred to render her cha- 


racter ſuſpected; and he was diſpoſed to judge 


of it with yet leſs charity, when ſhe had offended 
him by marrying his ſon, whom he conſidered as 
diſgraced and impoveriſhed, and whoſe misfortune, 
as it was irretrievable, he reſolved not to alle- 
viate, but to encreaſe; a. reſolution, by whick 
fathers, Who have fooliſh and diſobedient ſons 


uſually diſplay their own kindneſs and Wien 


As ſoon as he had read Mercator's letter, he 
curſed him for a fool, who had been gulled by 


the artifices of a ſtrumpet to ſcreen her from 


public 
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public infamy by fathering her children, and 
ſecure her from a priſon by appropriating her 
debts. In an anſwer to his letter, which he wrote 
only-to gratify his reſentment, he told him, that 
if he had taken Flavilla into keeping, he would 
have overlooked it; and if her extravagance had 


Aſtreſſed him, he would have ſatisfied his cre- 


ditors; but that his marriage was not to be for- 
given; that he never ſhould have another ſhilling 
of his money; and that he was determined to 
ſee him no more. Mercator, who was more pro- 
voked by this outrage than grieved at his loſs, diſ- 
dained to reply; and believing that he had now 
moſt reaſon to be offended, could not be per- 
ſuaded to ſolicit a reconciliation. 

He hired a genteel apartment for his wife of an 
upholſterer; who, with a view to let lodgings, 
had taken and furniſhed a large houſe near Lei- 
cefter-Fields,' and in about two months left her to 
make another voyage. | 


He had received viſits of congratulation from 


her numerous acquaintance, and had returned 
them as a pledge of his detire that they ſhould be 
repeated. But a remembrance of the gay multi- 
tude, which while he was at home had flattered 
his vanity, as ſoon as he was abſent alarmed his 
ſuſpicion : he had, indeed, no particular cauſe of 
jealouſy ; but his an>iety aroſe merely from a ſenſe 
of the temptation to which ſhe was expoſed, and 
the impoſſibility of his ſuperintending her conduct. 
| In 
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In the mean time Flavilla continued to flutter 
round the ſame giddy circle, in which ſhe had 
ſhone ſo long; the number of her viſitants was 
rather increaſed than diminiſhed, the gentlemen 
attended with yet greater aſſiduity, and ſhe con- 
tinued to encourage their civilities by the ſame in- 
diſcreet familiarity; ſhe was one night at the 
maſquerade, and another at an opera; ſometimes 
at a rout, and ſometimes rambling with a party 
of pleaſure, in ſhort excurſions from town ; ſhe 
came home ſometimes at midnight, ſometimes in 
the morning, and ſometimes ſhe was abſent ſe- 
veral nights together, 

This conduct was the cauſe of much ſpecula- 
tion and uneaſineſs to the good man and woman 
of the houſe. At firſt they ſuſpected that Fla- 
villa was no better than a woman of pleaſure ; 
and that the perſon who had hired the lodging for 
her as his wife, and had diſappeared upon pre- 
tence of a voyage to ſea, had been employed to 


impoſe upon them, by concealing her character, 


in order to obtain ſuch accomodation for her as 
ſhe could not fo eaſily have procured if it had been 
known; but as theſe ſuſpicions made them watch- 


ful and inquiſitive, they ſoon diſcovered that 


many ladies by whom ſhe was viſited were of 
good character and faſhion. Her conduct, how- 


ever, ſuppoſing her to be a wife, was ſtill inex- 


cuſable, and ſtill endangered their credit and ſub- 


ſiſtence; hints were often dropped to the diſad- 
vantage 
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vantage of her character; and an elderly maiden 
lady, who lodged in the ſecond floor had given 
warning; the family was diſturbed at all hours in 
the night, and the door was crowded all day with 
meſſages to Flavilla. 

One day, therefore, the good woman took an 
opportunity to remonſtrate, though in the moſt 
diſtant and reſpectful terms, and with the utmoſt 
diffidence and caution, She told Flavilla, that 
ſhe was a fine young lady, that her huſband was 
abroad, that ſhe kept a great deal of company, and 
that the world was cenforious ; ſhe wiſhed that 
leſs occaſion for ſcandal was given; and hoped to 
be excuſed the liberty ſhe had taken, as ſhe might 
be ruined by thoſe flanders which could have no 
influence upon the great, and which, therefore, 
they were not ſolicitous to avoid. This addreſs, 
however ambiguous, and however gentle, was 
eaſily underſtood, and fiercely reſented, Fla- 
villa, proud of her virtue, and impatient of con- 
troul, would have deſpiſed the counſel of a phi- 
loſopher, if it had implied an impeachment of 
her conduct ; before a perſon ſo much her infe- 
rior, therefore, ſhe was under no reſtraint ; ſhe 
anſwered with a mixture of contempt and TE" 
nation, that thoſe only who did not know her, 
would dare to take any liberty with her charac- 
ter ; and warned her to propagate no ſcandalous 
report at her peril, Flavilla immediately roſe 
from her ſeat, and * woman departed without 


reply, 
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reply, though ſhe was ſcarce leſs offended than 

her lodger, and from that moment ſhe determined 

when Mercator returned to give him warning. 
Mercator's voyage was proſperous ; and after 


an abſence of about ten months he came back. 


The woman, to whom her huſband left the whole 
management of the lodgings, and who perſiſted 
in her purpoſe, ſoon found an opportunity to put 
it in execution, Mercator, as his part of the 
contract had been punctually fulfilled, thought he 
had ſome cauſe to be offended, and inſiſted to 
know her reaſons for compelling him to leave her 
houſe. "Theſe, his hoſteſs, who was indeed a 
friendly woman, was very unwilling to give; 
and as he perceived that ſhe evaded his queſtion, 
he became more ſolicitous to obtain an anſwer, 


After much heſitation, which perhaps had a 


worſe effect than any tale which malice could 
have invented, fe told him, that Madam kept a 
great deal of company, and often ſtaid out very 
late; that ille had always been uſed to quiet and 
regularity, and was determined to Jet her apart- 
ments to {ome perſon in a more private ſtation. 
At this 'account Mercator changed counte- 
nance, for he inferred from it juſt as much more 
than truth, as he believed it to be leſs. After 
ſome moments of ſuſpenſe, he conjured her to 
conceal nothing from-him, with an emotion that 
convinced her that ſhe had already ſaid too much. 
She then aſſured him, that he had no reaſon to be 
alarmed 3 
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alarmed; for that ſhe had no exception to his 
Lady, but thoſe gaities which her ſtation, and the 
faſhion ſufficiently authoriſed. Mercator's ſuſ- 
pictons, however were not wholly removed ; and 
he began to think he had found a confidante whom 
it would be his intereſt to truft : he therefore, in 
the folly of his jealouſy, confeſſed, that he had 
ſome doubts concerning his wife, which it was 
of the utmoſt importance to his honour and his 
peace to reſolve : he infreated that he might con- 
tinue in the apartment another year, that, as he 
ſhould again leave the kingdom in a ſhort time, 
ſhe would ſuffer no incident, which might con- 
firm either his hopes or his fears, to eſcape her 
notice in his abſence ; and that at his return ſhe 


would give him ſuch an account as would at leaſt 


deliver him from the torment of ſuſpenſe, and 
determine his future conduct. 


There is no ſophiſtry more general, than that 


by which we juſtify a buſy and ſcrupulous enquiry 


after ſecrets, Which to diſcover is to be wretched, 


without hope of redreſs; and no ſervice to which 
others are fo eaſily engaged as to aſſiſt in the ſearch. 
To communicate ſuſpicions of matrimonial infi- 


delity, eſpecially to a huſband, is, by a ſtrange mix- 


ture of folly and malignity, deemed not only an act 
of juſtice, but of friendſhip ; though it is too late 
to prevent an evil, which, whatever be its guilt, 
can diffuſe wretchedneſs only in proportion as it 
is knowa. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
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general kindneſs of Mercator's confidante was on 
this occaſion overborne ; ſhe was flattered by the 
truſt that had been placed in her, and the power 
with which ſhe was inveſted; ſhe conſented to 
Mercator's propoſal; and promiſed, that ſhe 
would with the utmoſt fidelity execute her com- 
miſſion. | 

Mercator, however, concealed le ſuſpicions 
from his wife; and, indeed, in her preſence they 
were forgotten. Her nfanner of life he began 
ſeriouſly to diſapprove; but being well acquainted 


with her temper, in which great ſweetneſs was 


blended with a high ſpirit, he would not embitter 
the pleaſure of a ſhort ſtay by altercation, chiding 
and tears: but when her mind was melted into ten- 
derneſs at his departure, he claſped her in an ecſtacy 
of fondneſs to his boſom, and intreated her to be- 
have with reſerve and circumſpection; becauſe, 
faid he, I know that my father keeps a watchful 
eye upon your conduct, which may, therefore, 
confirm or remove, his diſpleaſure, and either in- 


tercept or beſtow ſuch an encreaſe of my fortune 
as will prevent the pangs of ſeparation which 


muſt otherwiſe ſo often return, and in a ſhort 


time unite us to part no more. To this caution 


ſhe had then no power to reply ; and they parted 
with mutual proteſtations of unalterable love. 
Flavilla, ſoorr after ſhe was thus left in a kind 


of widowhood a ſecond time, found herſelf with 


child; and within ſomewhat Jeſs than eight 
| months 
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months after Mercator's return from his firſt 
voyage, ſhe happened to ſtumble as ſhe was going 
up ſtairs, and being immediately taken ill, was 
brought to bed before the next morning. The 
child, though its birth had been precipitated more 
than a month, was not remarkably ſmall, nor 


had any infirmity which endangered its life, 


It was now neceſlary that the vigils of whiſt, 
and the tumults of balls and viſits ſhould, for a 
while, be ſuſpended ; and in this interval of lan- 
guor and retirement Flavilla firſt became thought- 
ful. She often reflected upon Mercator's caution 


when they laſt parted, which had made an in- 
delible impreſſion upon her mind, though it had 
produced no alteration in her conduct: notwith- 


ſtanding the manner in which it was expreſſed, 
and the reaſon upon which it was founded, ſhe 


began to fear that it might have been ſecretly 
prompted by jealouſy. The birth, therefore, of 


her firſt child in his abſence, at a time when, if 
it had not been premature, it could not poſſibly 
have been his, was an accident which greatly 
alarmed her: but there was yet another, for 
which it was {till leſs in her power to account, 
and which, therefore, alarmed her ſtill more. 

It happened that ſome civilities which ſhe re- 


ceived from a Lady who ſat next her at an opera, 


and whom ſhe had never ſeen before, introduced 


a converſation, which ſo much delighted her, 


that ſhe gave her a preſſing invitation to viſit her: 
1 this 
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this invitation was accepted, and in a few days 


the viſit was paid, Flavilla was not leſs pleaſed at 
the ſecond interview than ſhe had been at the firſt; 

and without making any other enquiry concern- 
ing the Lady than where ſhe lived, took the firſt 
opportunity to wait on her. The apartment in 
which ſhe was received was the ground floor of an 
elegant houſe, at a ſmall diſtance from St. James's. 
It happened that Flavilla was placed near the 
window ; and a party of the horfe-guards riding 
through the ſtreet, ſhe expected to ſee ſome of 
the royal family, and haſtily threw up the ſaſh. 


A gentleman who was paſſing by at the ſame in- 


ſtant, turned .about at the noife of the window, 
and Flavilla no ſooner ſaw his face than ſhe knew 
him to be the father of Mercator. After looking 
firſt ſtedfaſtly at her, and then glancing his eye 
at the lady whom ſhe was viſiting, he affected a 
contemptuous ſneer, and went on. Flavilla, who 


had been thrown into ſome confuſion by the ſud- 
den and unexpected fight of a perſon whom ſhe - 


knew conſidered her as the diſgrace of his family 
and the ruin of his chiid, now changed counte- 


nance, and haſtily retired to another part of the 


room : ſhe was touched both with grief and an- 


ger at this filent inſult, of which, however, ſhe 
did not then ſuſpect the cauſe. It is, indeed, 


probable, that the father of Mercator would no 
where have looked upin her with complacency ; 


but as ſoon as he faw her companion, he recol- 
lected 
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lected that ſhe was the favourite miſtreſs of an old 
courtier, and that this was the houſe in which he 
kept her in great ſplendour, though ſhe had been 
by turns a proſtitute to many others. It happened 
2 Flavilla, ſoon after this accident, diſcovered 
the character of her new acquaintance, and never 
remembered by whom ſhe had- been ſeen in her 
company, without the utmoſt regret and appre- 
henſion. 

She now reſolved to move in a leſs circle, and 
with more circumſpection. In the mean time her 
little boy, whom the ſuckled, grew very faſt; and 
it could no longer be known by his appearance, 
that he had been born too ſoon. His mother fre- 
quently gazed at him till her eyes overflowed 
with tears; and though her pleaſures were now 
become a yet ſhe feared leſt that which 
had produced ſhould deſtroy them. After much 
deliberation, ſhe determined that ſhe would con- 
ceal the child's age from its father, believing it 
prudent to prevent a ſuſpicion, which, however 
ill founded, it might be difficult to remove, as 
her juſtification would depend wholly upon the 
teſtimony of her dependants; and her mother's 
and her own would neceſſarily become doubtful, 
when every one would have reaſon to conclude, 
that it would ſtill have been the ſame, RY 
the contrary to have been true, 

Such was the ſtate of Flavilla's mind, * her 
little boy was fix months. old when Mercator re- 
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turned. She received him with joy indeed, but it was 
mixed with a viſible confuſion ; their meeting was 
more tender, but on her part it was leſs cheerful ; 
ſhe ſmiled with inexpreſſible complacency, but at 
the ſame time the tears guſhed from her eyes, and 


ſhe was ſeized with an univerſal tremor, Merca- 


tor caught the infection, and careſſed iirſt his 
Flavilla, aud then his boy, with an exceſs of 
fondneſs and delight that before he had never ex- 
preſſed. The fight of the child made him more 
than ever wiſh a reconciliation with his father ; 
and having heard at his firſt landing, that he was 
dangerouſly ill, he determined to go immediately 
and attempt to ſee him, promiſing to return to 
ſupper. He had in the midſt of his careſſes, more 
than once enquired the age of his ſon, but the 
queſtion had been always evaded, of which, how- 
ever, he took no notice, nor did it produce any 
ſuſpicion. 

He was now haſting to enquire after his father; 
but as he paſſed through the hall, he was offici- 
ouſly laid hold of by his landlady. He was not 
much diſpoſed to enquire how ſhe had fulfilled his 
charge; but perceiving by her looks that ſhe had 
ſomething to communicate, which was, at leaſt 
in her own opinion, of importance, he ſuffered 
her to take him into the parlour. She immedi- 
ately ſhut the door, and reminded him, that ſhe 
had undertaken an office with reluctance which he 
had preſſed upon her; and that ſhe had done no- 

thing 
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thing in it to which he had not bound her by a 

promiſe; that ſhe was extremely ſorry to com- 
municate her diſcoveries; but that he was a wor- 
thy gentleman, and indeed, ought to know them. 
She then told him, that the child was born within 
leſs than eight months after his laſt return from 
abroad; that it was ſaid to have come before its 
time, but that having preſſed to ſee it, ſhe was re- 
fuſed. This, indeed, was true, and confirmed 
the good woman in her ſuſpicions; for Flavilla, 
who had ſtill reſented the freedom which ſhe had 
taken in her remonſtrance, had kept her at a 
great diſtance; and the ſervants, to gratify the 
miſtreſs, treated her with the utmoſt inſolence 
and contempt. 

At this relation Mercator turned pale. He now 
recollected, that his queſtion concerning the 
child's birth had been evaded; and concluded, that 
he had been ſhedding tears of tenderneſs and joy 
over a ſtrumpet and a baſtard, who had robbed 
him of his patrimony, his honour and his peace. 


4 He ſtarted up with the furious wildneſs of ſudden 
. phrenzy; but ſhe with great difficulty prevailed 
a upon him not to leave the room. He fat down 
# and remained ſome time motionleſs, with his eyes 


fixed on the ground, and his hands locked in each 
other. In proportion as he believed his wife tobe 
guilty, his tenderneſs for his father revived; and 
he reſolved, with yet greater zeal, to proſecute 
his purpoſe of immediately attempting a recon- 
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ciliation. In this ſtate of confufion and diſtreſs, 


he went to the houſe; where he learned that his 
father had died early in the morning, and that his 
relations were then aflembled to read his will. 
Fulvius, a brother of Mercator's mother, with 
whom he had always been a favorite, happening 
to paſs from one room to another, heard his voice. 


He accoſted him with great ardour of friendihip ; 


and, ſoothing him with expreſſions of condolence 
and aftection, inſiſted on introducing him to the 
company. Mercator tacitly conſented : he was 
received at leaſt with civility by his brothers, and, 
fitting down among them, the will was rcad. He 
ſeemed to liſten like the reit; but was indecd 
muſing over the tory which he had juſt heard, and 
loſt in the,contemplation of his own wretched- 
neſs. He waked as from a dream, when the 
voice of the perſon who had been reading was 
ſuſpended ; and finding that he could no longer 
contain himſelf, he Rared up, and would have 
left the company. 

Of the will which had been read Cs him 
he knew nothing : but his uncle, belicving that he 
was moved with grief and reſentment at the man- 
ner in which he had been mentioned in it, and 
the bequeſt only of a ſhilling, took him into 
another room ; and, to apologize for his father's 
unkindneſs, told him, that the reſentment which 
'he expreſſed at his marriage, was every day en- 
creaſed by the conduct of his wife, whoſe cha- 
racter 
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racter was now become notoriouſly infamous; for 


that ſhe had been ſeen at the lodgings of a known 


proſtitute, with whom ſhe appeared to be well 
acquainted, This account threw Mercator into 
another agony ; from which he was, however, at 
length recovered by his uncle, who, as the only 
expedient by which he could retrieve his misfor- 
tune and ſooth his diſtreſs, propoſed that he 


ſhould no more return to his lodgings, but go 


home with him; and that he would himſelf take 
ſuch meaſures'with his wife, as could ſcarce fail 
of inducing her to accept a ſeparate maintenance, 
aſſume another name, and trouble him no more. 
Mercator, in the bitterneſs of his affliction, con- 
ſented to this propoſal, and they went away to- 
gether. 

Mercator in the mean time, was expected by 
Flavilla with the moſt tender impatience. She 
had put her little boy to bed, and decorated a 


ſmall room in which they had been uſed to ſup by 


themſelves, and which ſhe had ſhut up in his ab- 
ſence ; the counted the moments as they paſſed, 
and liſtened to every carriage and every ſtep that 
ſhe heard. Supper was now ready: her impa- 
tience was increaſed ; terror was at length min- 
gled with regret, and her fondneſs was only bu- 
tied to afflict her; ſhe wiſhed, ſhe feared, ſhe ac- 
cuſed, ſhe apologized, and ſhe wept. In the 
height of theſe eager expectations and this tender 
diſtreſs, ſhe received a billet which Mercator had 


X 3 been 
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been perſuaded by his uncle to write, in which 


he upbraided her in the ſtrongeſt terms with abu- 
ſing his confidence and diſhonouring his bed; 
of this,” he ſaid, „he had now obtained ſuf- 
ficient proof to do juſtice to himſelf, and that he 
was determined to ſee her no more.“ 

To thoſe whoſe hearts have not already ac- 
quainted them with the agony which ſeized Fla- 
villa upon the ſight of this billet, all attempts to- 
defcribe it would be not only ineffectual but ab- 
furd. Having paſſed the. night without ſleep, 
and- the next day without food, diſappointed in- 
every attempt to diſcover\what was become of 
Mercator, and doubting, if ſhe ſhould have found 
him, whether it would be poſſible to convince him 
f her innocence; the violent agitation of her 
mind produced a ſlow fever, which, before ſhe 

conßdered it as a diſcaſe, ſhe communicated to 
& child, while ſhe cheriſhed it at her boſom, 
and wept over it as an orphan, whoſe life the was 
ſuſtaining with her own. 

After Mercator had been abſent about ten days, 
his uncle, having perſuaded him to accompany 
ſome friends to a country ſeat at the diſtance of 
near ſixty miles, went to his lodgings in order to 
diſcharge the rent, and try what terms he could 
make with Flavilla, whom he hoped to intimidate 
with threats of a proſecution and divorce; but 
when he came he found that Flavilla was ſinking 


* faſt under her diſeaſe, and that the child was 
dead 
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dead already. The woman of the houſe, into 
whoſe hands ſhe had juſt put her repeating watch 
and ſome other ornaments, as a ſecurity for her rent, 
was fo touched with her diſtreſs, and ſo firmly per- 

ſuaded of her innocence, by the manner in which 
{he had addreſſed her, and the calm ſolemnity with 
which ſhe abſolved thoſe by whom ſhe had been 
traduced, that as ſoon as ſhe diſcovered Fulvius's 
buſineſs, ſhe threw herſelf on her knees, and in- 
treated, that if he knew where Mercator was to 
be found, he would urge him to return, that if 
poſſible the life of Flavilla might be preſerved, and 
che happineſs of both be reſtored by her juſtifi- 
cation, Fulvius, who ſtill ſuſpected appearances, 
or at leaſt was in doubt of the cauſe that had pro- 
duced them, would not diſcover his nephew ; but 
after much entreaty and expoſtulation at laſt en- 


gaged upon his honour for the conveyance of a 


letter. The woman, as ſoon as ſhe had obtained 
this promiſe, ran up and communicated it to Fla- 
Villa; who, when ſhe had recovered from the 
furprize and tumult which it occaſioned, was ſup- 
ported in her bed, and in about half an hour, 
after many efforts and many intervals, wrote a 
ſhort billet, which was ſealed and put into the 
hands of Fulvius. 

Fulvius immediately incloſed and diſpatched it 
by the poſt, reſolving that, in a queſtion ſo 
doubtful and of ſuch jmportance, he would no 
farther interpoſe, Mercator, who, the moment 
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he caſt his eye upon the letter, knew both the 
hand and ſeal, after pauſing a few moments in 
luſpenſe, at length tore it open, and read theſe 


words, 


Such has been my folly, that, perhaps, I 
ſhould not be acquitted of guilt in any circum- 
ſtances but thoſe in which I write. 1 do not, 
therefore, but for your fake, wiſh them other than 
they are. The dear infant, whoſe birth has un- 
done me, now lies dead at my fide, a victim to 
my indiſcretion and your reſentment, I am 
{carce able to guide my pen. But I moſt earneitly 
entreat to ſce you, that you may at leaſt have 
the ſatisfaction to hear me atteſt my innocence 
with the laſt figh, and feal our reconciliation on 
my lips while they are yet ſenſible of the im- 
preſſion.“ | 
Mercator, whom an earthquake would leſs 
have affected than this letter, felt all his tender- 
neſs revive in a moment, and reflected with un- 
utterable anguiſh upon the raſhneſs of his reſent- 
ment. At the thought of his diſtance from Lon- 
don he ſtarted as if he had felt a dagger in his 
heart: he lifted up his eyes to heaven, with a 


look that exprefied at once an accuſation of him- 


ſelf and a petition for her; and then ruſhing out of 
the houſe, without taking leave of any, or ordering 
a ſervant to attend him, he took poſt-horſes at 
the neighbouring inn, and in Icis than ſix hours 
was in Leiceſter-felds. But, notwithitanding 
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his ſpeed, he arrived too late; Flavilla had ſuf- 
fered the laſt agony, and her eyes could behold 
him no more. Grief and diſappointment, re= 
morſe, and deſpair now totally ſubverted his rea- 
ſon. It became neceſſary to remove him by force 
from the body, and after a confinement of two 
years in a mad-houſe, he died. 

May every lady, on whoſe memory compaſſion 
| ſhall record theſe events, tremble to afſume the 
levity of Flavilla; for, perhaps, it is in the power 
of no man in Mercator's circumſtances, to be 
leſs jealous than Mercator. | 
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AVARICE AND GLORY. 


A TALE, ATTRIBUTED TO THE LATE KING 
OF PRUSSIA, 


Th E Miſer is chiefly his own enemy, but the 
ambitious man is the enemy of the human race.— 
He ſtrides forward to vice with impunity, and 
even his virtues degenerate into faults.—The mi- 
ſer and the ambitious are both equally ſelf-in- 
tereſted ; but, while one deſtroys only a cottage, 
the other, perhaps, overturns an empire. 

Avarice and Glory once made a journey to- 
gether to this world, in order to try how mankind 
were diſpoſed to receive them. Heroes, citizens, 
prieſts, and lords, immediately liſted beneath 

* 
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their banners, and received their favours with 
gratitude and rapture.— Travelling, however, into 
a moſt remote part of the country, they, by ac- 
cident, ſet up at the cottage of a ſimple ſhepherd, + 
whoſe whole poſſeſſions were his flock, and all 
his ſolicitude his next day's ſubſiſtence. His birth 
was but humble, yet his natural endowments 
were great.— His ſenſe was refined, his heart ſen- 
ſible of love and piety; and, poor as he was, he 
ſtill preſerved an honeſt ardour for liberty and 
repoſe.— Here, with his favourite Sylvana, his 
flock, his crook, and his cottage, he lived un- 
known and unknowing a world, that could only 
inſtruct him in deceit and fal ſchood. 

Our two travellers no ſooner beheld him, than 
they were ſtruck with his felicity.—“ How in- 
ſupportable is 2,“ cried Glory, thus to be a 
ſpectator of pleaſures which we have no ſhare in 
producing !-——Shall we, who are adored here be- 
low, tamely continue ſpectators of a man, who 
thus flights our favours, becauſe as yet unexpe- 
rienced in their delights? No, rather let us at- 
tempt to ſeduce him from his wiſe purſuit of tran- 
quillity, and teach him to reverence our power.“ 
Thus ſaying, they both, the better to diſguiſe 
\ themſelves, aſſumed the dreſs of ſhepherds, and 

accoſted the ruſtic in terms the moſt inviting ; 
„Dear ſhepherd, how do I pity,” crics Glory, 
your poor ſimplicity | To fee ſuch talents buried 
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in unambitious retirement, might certainly cre- 
ate even the compaſſion of the Gods. Leave, 
prythee, leave a ſolitude deſtined only for igno- 
rance and ſtupidity : It is doubly to die, to die 
without applauſe. You have virtues, and thoſe 
ought to appear, and not thus lie concealed by 
ungrateful Obſtinacy.—Fortune calls, and Glory 


invites thee.—I promiſe you a certainty of ſuc- 


ceſs :—You have only to chuſe, whether to be- 
come an author, a miniſter of ſtate, or a general; 
in either capacity be aſſured of OY reſpect, 
riches, and immortality.” 

At ſo unaccuſtomed an invitation the ſhepherd 


res incapable of determining, =He heſitated 


for ſome time between Ambition and Content, 


*till at length the former prevailed, and he be- 
came, in ſome meaſure, a convert.—Avarice 


now came in to fix him intirely, and willing to 


make him completely the ſlave of both, thus con- 


tinued the converſation : “ Yes, ſimple ſwain, be 
convinced of your ignorance; learn' from me in 
what true happineſs conſiſts.—You are in indi- 
gence, and you miſcal your poverty temperance. 
What! ſhall a man formed for the moſt impor- 
tant concerns, like you, exhauſt a precious life 
only in ogling his miſtreſs, playing upon his pipe, 
or ſhearing his ſheep? While the reſt of mankind, 
bleſſed with affluence, conſecrate all their hours 
to rapture: improved with art, ſhall you remain 
in a cottage, perhaps, ſhuddering at the winter's 
breeze! Alas! little doſt thou know of the plea- 
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ſures attending the great! What ſumptuous pa- 
laces they live in; how, every time they leave 
them, ſeems a triumphal proceſſion; how every 
word they pronounce is echoed with applauſe. 


Without fortune, what is life but miſery? What 
is virtue but ſullen ſatisfaction? Money, money 


is the grand mover of the univerſe; without it 
life is inſipid, and talents e 

The unhappy ſhepherd was no longer able to 
reſiſt ſuch powerful perſuaſions: His miſtreſs, 
his flock are at once baniſhed from his thoughts, 


or contemptible in his eye.— His rural retreat be- 
comes taſteleſs, and ambition fills up every chaſm 


in his breaſt.—In vain did the faithful partner of 
all his pleaſures and cares folicit his ſtay ; in vain 
expoſe the numberleſs dangers he muſt neceſſarily 
encounter; nothing could perſuade a youth 
bent on glory, and whole heart felt every paſ- 
fon in extreme, —However, uncertain what 
courſe to follow, by chance he fixed upon the 
muſes, and began by ſhewing the world ſome 
amazing inſtances of the ſublimity of his genius,— 
He inſtantly found admittance among the men of 
wit, and gave leſſons to thoſe who were candidates 
for the public favour. —He publiſhed criticiſms, to 
ſhew that ſome were not born poets, and apolo- 
cies in vindication of himſelf. But ſoon ſatire 
attacked him with all its virulence; he found in 
every brother-wit a rival, and in every rival, one 
ready to depreciate what he had written, Soon, 
therefore, he thought proper to quit this ſeducing 


train 
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train that offer beds of roſes, but ſupply only a 
couch of thorns. He next took the field in qua- 
lity of a ſoldier ; he was foremoſt in revenging 
the affronts of his country, and fixing his mo- 
narch on the throne; he was foremoſt in braving 
every danger, and in mounting every breach. 
With a few ſucceſſes more, and a few limbs leſs, 
our ſhepherd would have equalled Cæſar himſelf; : 
but ſoon envy began to pluck the hardened laurel 

from his brow. His conqueſts were attributed, 

not to his ſuperior ſkill, but the ignorance of his | 
rivals; his patriotiſm was judged to proceed from | 


I 
- avarice, and his fortitude from unfeeling aſſurance. 


Again, therefore, the ſhepherd changes, and | 
in his own defence, retired from the field to the 
cabinet.—Here he became a thorough-bred mi- 
niſter of ſtate ; he copies out conventions, con- 


ſells, buys, and loſes his own peacein procuring the 
peace of Europe ; he even, with the induſtry of a 
miniſter, adopts his vices, and becomes flow, 
timid, ſuſpicious, and auſtere, —Intoxicated with 
power, and involved in ſyſtem, he ſees, conſults, 
and likes none but himſelf.—He is no longer the 
ſimple ſhepherd, whoſe thoughts were all honeſt, 
and who ſpoke nothing but what he thought ; he 
now is taught to ſpeak what he never intends to h 
perform.—His faults diſguſted ſome, his few | 
remaining virtues more. 

At length, however, his yſtem fails, and his ; 
projects are blown up. What was the cauſe of f 
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misfortune was attributed to corruption and ig- 
norance. He 1s arraigned by the people, and 
ſcarcely eſcapes being condemned to ſuffer an igno- 
minious death. Now, too late, he finds the fol- 
ly of having attended to the voice of Avarice, or 
the call of Ambition. He flies back to his long- 
forſaken cottage. He aſſumes the ruſtic-robe of 
innocence and ſimplicity, and in the arms of his 
faithful Sylvana paſſes the remainder of his liſe in 
happineſs, and undiſturbed repoſe. 


THE UNFORTUNATE LOVERS. 
A MORAL TALE. 


Loxn Welbroke was a native of London ; 
and having had the misfortune to loſe his noble 
parents in his infancy, the care of his education 
devolved upon ſtrangers, who ſtrove rather to 
cheriſh his paſſions than to ſubdue them. Na- 
turally virtuous, however, as he grew up, ſtudy, 
and the culture of the fine arts, became his fa- 
vourite amuſement; and to indulge theſe with the 
greater freedom, he ſpent the moſt part of his 
time at his eſtate, which was not diſtant many 
miles from the capital. 

One day, as his lordſhip took a ſolitary walk, 
abſorbed in thought, he found himſelf in the 
heart of a little foreſt, and heard two female 
2 voices. 
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voices, On turning to one ſide, he beheld — 
with tranſport beheld—a young lady of angelic 
form, and an elderly one, who ſeemed to be her 
mother. 

He accoſted them with reſpect, and a 
learned their names and their ſtation, Mrs. 
Bruce, the mother, further added, that ſhe was 
a widow of a Scotch gentleman, whoſe eſtate 
| had heen forfeited on account of his activity on 
the rebel fide in the year 1745; that ſhe and her 
daughter Sophia, rented a little farm about two 
miles off; and that it was owing to the fineneſs 
of the evening they had ſtrayed fo far. 


The young lord begged of the ladies, that they 
would permit him to wait on them home ; and on 
their arrival at their homely aſylum, he beheld 
the temple of Virtue and of Innocence. It 
appeared to him the work of enchantment; and 
with difficulty could he prevail with himſelf to 
quit it. His whole ſoul was now engroſſed 
with the idea of Sophia. He frequently renewed 
his viſits; and in a little time, charmed with her 
beauty, her virtue, and her ſenſibility, and re- 
gardleſs of her want of fortune, he determined to 
marry her. During the eve of his nuptials, as 
he was on the road to wait upon his bride, he 
met a ſervant in tears, who informed. him, that 
two men in maſks, with a number of attendants, 
had by force taken poſſeſſion of the houſe, and 


that they had carried off, they knew not whither, 
Mrs, and Miſs Bruce, 


Diſtracted 
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Diſtracted at the news, Welbroke clapped 
ſpurs to his horſe, returned to Welbroke caſtle, 
and ordered his ſervants to ſearch through every 
different road. But every effort to procure tidings 
of the raviſhers was vain, —— Three days had 
elapſed when he received an anonymous letter» 
informing him that Mrs. Brice and her daughter 
were no more.—Had death inſtantly followed 
upon this intelligence, it had been well. A fe- 


ver was the conſequence of it; and for near a 


year he remained in a ſtate of the moſt excruci- 
ating uncertainty, and almoſt bereft of reaſon. 
At the end of that period, he ſeemed to have re- 
gained his former tranquillity; and, tired of a 
country which had no longer any charms for him, 
fince it contained the grave of his Sophia, he de- 
termined to make the tour of Europe. 

Thus were the affairs of lord Welbroke ſitu- 
ated, when, on his arrival at Rome, he met 
with, and contracted a peculiar friendſhip for, 
Farelli one of the youngeſt, but, at the ſame 
time, one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed, painters of 
Italy. 

Though fortune ſmiled not at the birth of this 
Italian, yet Nature had been laviſh to him of her 
gifts, His education had been excellent; 
and the beauties of Homer and Virgil were not 


more familiar to him than thoſe of Raphael and 


Correggio.—He was ſuſceptible of violent paſ- 
ſion; but his ſoul, though elevated and bene- 
volent, was naturally melancholic and gloomy ; ; 


a cir- 
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z circumſtance, which, perhaps, rendered him 
the more endearing to the diſcanſolate Welbroke. 
The generoſity of his lordſhip, and the gratitude 
of the painter, kept equal pace: The union 
was ſo firmly linked, that, in Rome, they re- 
ceived the appellation of the two brothers. 
His lordſhip continued about two years in the 
unreſerved indulgence of his melancholy, and of 
his paſſion for the fine arts. Farelli and he could 
no longer live aſunder. At the expiration of this 
period, Welbroke received a- letter from the hand 
of Mrs. Bruce herſelf, informing him, that her 
daughter was till alive; that her heart was in- 
variably his; that, having eſcaped from the vil- 
lains who had carried them off, they had re- 
covered poſſeſſion of their houſe ; but that, till 
they had the happineſs of meeting in England, 
ſhe would delay all mention of particulars. The 
furpriſe, the ecſtaſy of his lordſhip are not to be 
deſcribed, He inſtantly began to prepare for his 
return into England ; and Farelli, the friend of 
his heart, having, with pleaſure embraced the 
ofter of accompanying him, they ſet off in a car- 
riage and four, and, at length arrived in London. 
No ſooner did they reach Groſvenor-ſtreet, than 
his lordſhip calling to the coachman to ſtop, aligh- 
ted; and having uſhered the Italian into an elegant 
houſe, he left him, begging him to conſider every 
thing around him as his own till he ſhould return, 
There are ſecrets in love, which are not, at all 
times, to be revealed even to a friend, Farelli 


Was 
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was ſtill a ſtranger to the paſſion of his noble 

benefactor; and for ſome days he hardly once ſaw 
him or knew what conjecture to make. At 
length Welbroke propoſed a trip to his eſtate in 
the country, which was about twenty miles diſ- 
tant; and on their arrival, having previouſly re- 
vealed to him the ſtory of his love, he introduced 
him to Mrs. Bruce, and to the miſtreſs of his 
heart. Loft in ecſtatic admiration of the hca- 
venly graces of Sophia, the painter ſtood without 
ſpeech and without motion. In vain did he at- 
tempt to conceal his confuſion. The whole com- 
pany perceived it, but never dreamt the cauſe of 
it, Day after day did this unhappy paſſion tri- 
umph with redoubled ſway in the breaſt of Fa- 
relll: every conſideration gave place to it. The 
careſſes of his friend, hitherto the pleaſure of 
his life, yet heightened a flame which gradually 
preyed upon his life — his life, which was one 
continued, but fruitleſs, ſtruggle to baniſh So- 
phia from his heart, to baniſh himſelf for ever 
from her preſence. 

The abſence of the duke of Velmont, lord 
Welbroke's uncle, whom affairs of ſtate had 
called for a few weeks to the Continent, was now 
the only obſtacle to his lordſhip's marriage. Every 
-hour he was expected, and every hour planted a 
freſh dagger into the heart of the Italian, At 
length his Grace arrived; and Welbroke and 
his dear Sophia were within a few minutes of 
being ſolemnly united in the bands of wedlock. 

Great 
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Great God ! ſupport me while, with quivering | 
hand, I write the reſt, — Juſt, though impervious, 
are the motives of all thy actions, 


Almoſt in the very inſtant that Sophia had pre- 


pared to come forth from her apartment, dreſſed 
in all her bridal ornaments, to meet her beloved 


lord, and to proceed with him to the altar, the 


frantic Italian ruſhed into her preſence, and with 
one plunge of his ſword, ſent her into the regions 
of immortal ty. 

The ſhriek of death was heard by the ſervants 
of the family.—They flew to the chamber of So- 
phia, who was already breathleſs, and extended 
upon the ground. *Tis I, 'tis I, cried the 
Italian, who have lain your miſtreſs—behold my 
bloody ſword,—Suffer me this inſtant to expire 
upon her body, and I will bleſs you.“ 

It is not in language to expreſs the tuation of 
the young lord, or of the hapleſs mother, when 
the fatal tidings reached their ears. The murderer 
was immediately conveyed to London under a 
ſtrong guard; and when brought to his trial he 
attempted not to extenuate his crime ; he freely 
confeſſed, that it was in the madneſs of diſap- 


pointed love, he had committed the horrid deed ; 


and, as the only favour, he begged that his pu- 
aſa might be inſtantly enforced, Within 
two days the wretched culprit was brought from 
his horrid dungeon ; and, amidſt the execrations 
of a multitude of frectators, he received the reward 
of his bloody perfidy. Let his example teach us. 


to be doubly diligent in the correction of our paſ- 


ſions, 
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ons, and in permitting them not to trample upon 
the laws of Reaſon and Virtue ! 


THE SOLILOQUY. A MORAL TALE, 


M I'SS Maria Malton, the ſecond daughter of 
a worthy clergyman in Glouceſterſhire, walking 
one fine morning in July through a field not far 
from her father's houſe with a female friend, per- 
ceived a young gentleman {apparently fo by tis 
dreſs and air) ſitting upon a ſtile at a little diſtance 
from her: the ſtile indeed over which ſhe was to 
go, in order to get at the road leading to the place 
ſhe had in view. The young gentleman fat with 
his eyes fixed upon a book, and he ſeemed to read 
it with the deepeſt attention. He was, in truth, 
ſo attached to the contents of it, that he did not 
ſee her till he heard her very near him. 

I believe, Patty,” ſaid ſhe to her companion, 
ce that we muſt turn back, and go another way, it 
will be a thouſand pities to diſturb this gentleman 
in his meditations.” 

That ſpeech, delivered in a melodious voice, and 
with an archneſs of utterance, rouzed him from his 
ſtudious attitude, and he immediately quitting the 
ſtile, gave her encouragement enough to imagine, 
by the mode of his addreſs to her, that he had not 
been poring over the production of a © budge doc- 
tor of the ſtoic fur.” He accoſted her in a manner 
which ſufficiently convinced her that gallantry was 
his forte, and before he accompanied her to the end 

| of 
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of the next field, he talked himſelf ſo much into 
her favour, that ſhe began to look upon him as 

A youth adorn'd with ev'ry art, 

Jo warm, and win the coldeſt heart. 

Maria was going to make a viſit to an aunt of 
her's, by the mother's fide, a widow lady of for- 
tune, wao had taken a houſe for the ſummer ſea- 
ſon near Mrs. Morton's, that ſhe might often 
have it in her power to be with her ſiſter, for 
whom ſhe had the ſincereſt regard. 


Maria, though ſhe loved her aunt extremely 


well, felt no inclination that morning to hurry to 


her in her uſual way: ſhe rather felt a ſtrong pro- 
penſity to loiter along with her new admirer, for 
ſhe was avery pretty girl, and had ſeveral admirers, 
ſauntering by her fide, whoſe converſation charm- 
ed, and whoſe behaviour bewitched her. How- 
ever, as ſoon as ſhe came within ſight of her aunt's 
houſe, ſhe dropped a graceful curteſy to her polite 
inamorato, wiſhed him a good morning, and put- 
ting her hand through Patty's arm, tripped briſk- 
ly forward ; but not without frequently turning 
her head to ſee if her ſmart fellow followed her 
with his eyes, or whether he was again buſied in 


his book. Every time ſhe turned her head ſhe was 


highly pleaſed to ſee him in the attitude ſhe left him 
in. When ſhe had given him a laſt look, though 
ſhe was hardly able to diſtinguiſh his features, 


ſhe proceeded with additional velocity, and ſoon 
arrived at Mrs. Leigh's. 


Mrs. Leigh received her nigce with the affec- 
tionate {mile upon her countenance which always 
brightened 
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brightened it when ſhe came to ſee her; and Ma- 
ria ſeemed to be as happy as ever, with her aunt's 
behaviour to her ; but ſhe grew ſo thoughtful in 
2 ſhort time after her arrival, and made ſo many 
blunders, by returning anſwers which had no re- 
lation to the queſtions directed to her, that Mrs. 
Leigh could not help taking notice of her muſings, 
and her miſtakes. *©* I ſuppoſe now, continued 
ſhe, with ſignificant looks, „if the truth was 
known, you have met with one of our recruiting 
officers in your walk to-day, and are thinking 
upon all the fine things he ſaid to you.” 

Maria coloured. Patty replied, “ You have 
almoſt hit upon the cauſe of Miſs Malton's reve- 
ries, Madam, but not quite. The gentleman 
who joined us in the fields this morning was in- 
deed as ſmart in his appearance as any officer in 
the army, but he was not ina military dreſs.” 

„Well! I am right with regard to the main 
point,” ſaid Mrs. Leigh, ſmiling——< Pray Ma- 
ria,” continued ſhe, addrefling herſelf to her niece, 
& had your gentleman a book in his hand when 
you met him?” | 

Maria then, with till more colour in her cheeks, 

acquainted her aunt with the whole adventure of 
the morning. When ſhe had cloſed her little 
narrative, Mrs, Leigh took hold of her hand, and 
ſaid You need not be aſhamed of your new ad- 
mirer, my dear, if he is the man I take him to be.“ 

She then communicated her conjectures to Ma- 
ria, and they were, to the no ſmall ſatisfaction of 
them both, in leſs than a fortnight afterwards 


confirmed 
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confirmed by a viſit which Mr. Malton received 
from Mr. Graves. 


Mr. Graves was a young gentleman with a large 


fortune, a very reſpectable underſtanding, an 


amiable diſpoſition, and an unexceptionable cha- 
rater. He had been, for a few days, on a viſit 


to an old uncle near Glouceſter when Maria firſt 
ſaw him, in the manner above-mentioned, and, 
at his return from her, found himſelf obliged to 
take a journey to London in a hurry, about ſome 
particular buſineſs. When that buſineſs was fi- 


niſhed he went back to his uncle, and after havin 
received the moſt ſatisfactory anſwers to his en- 
quiries concerning Maria Malton, determined to 


wait on her father, and to defire his POO 
to make his addreſſes to her. 

Mr. Malton, as much flattered with the chew 
of an alliance with Mr. Graves as his daughter could 
poſſibly be, very readily complied with his requeſt. 

Maria, though ſhe liked Mr. Graves exceedingly 
as a man, encouraged his addreſſes more on account 
of his fortune, than his perſonal merit; and as ſhe 
had acquired a taſte, almoſt a paſſion for all the lux- 
uries and extravagancies of life, by keeping com- 


pany with the wife of an India director, who reſided 


in her father's pariſh, ſhe ſecretly reſolved to make | 


a dazzling figure in the polite world, as ſoon as ſhe 
became Mrs, Graves, and to appear in a magni- 


ficent light, well knowing that Mr. Graves's for- 


tune was ſufficient to ſupport ſuch an appearance. 
If Maria had kept that reſolution locked up cloſely 
in her own boſom, ſhe might have, perhaps, carried 


her 
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her magnificent deſigns into execution, but by an 
unlucky ſoliloquy ſhe entirely defeated them. 
While ſhe was ſitting one afternoon in an ar- 
bour, covered with honeyſuckles, ruminating on 
her golden proſpects, ſhe gave a vent to the feel- 
ings of her heart in the following words: 
What a lucky girl am 1, to get ſuch a pretty 
fellow, with ſo large a fortune, into my power: 
ſuch a good-natured creature too.: I ſhall be able 
to do juſt what I pleaſe with him, I ſee plainly. 
Charming !——]1 long to have the wedding over, 
leſt ſomething ſhould happen to prevent it—Till 
I am married I muſt conceal my natural diſpo- 
fition from Graves with the utmoſt care; for, I 
am ſure, he expects me to be quite a domeſtic ani- 
mial, and to love, like him, a country life, be- 
cauſe I talk to him in his own way; but as ſoon 
as I have ſecured him, I ſhall throw off the maſk, 
enter into all the gaiety of a town life with as much 
ſpiritas any woman in the kingdom.” Unluckily 
for her, Mr. Graves was behind the arbour during 
her unguarded moment, and having a pocket- book 
about him, committed her ſoliloquy to paper. 
When he had finiſhed it, he returned to the 
houfe without diſcovering himſelf to his imprudent 
Miſtreſs ; and having cloſetted Mr. Malton, ac- 
quainted him with what he had heard behind the 
arbour. When Maria made her appearance. ſoon 
afterwards, he ſhewed her what he had written, 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the confuſion into which 
the ſight of it threw her, nor the tormenting ſitua- 


